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South Argot district lies on the east coast of the Presidency to 
the south of Madras City. Its northern boundary, which is 
some forty miles southwards from that place, is formed by the 
Chiugleput and North Arcot districts, and it is flanked on the 
west by Salem, on the south by Trichinopoly, and, at its eitreme 
south-eastern corner, by Tanjore. The southern boundary follows 
for the greater part of its length the course of two rivers—the 
VeUdr, which divides the district from Trichinopoly, and the 
Coleroon, which separates it from Tanjore—but on the north 
and west its limits are not defined by any well-marked matural 
features. 

South Arcot is made up of the seven taluks of Chidambaram, 
Cuddalore, Kallakurohi, Tiudivanam, Tirukkdyilfir, Villupuram, 
and Vriddhachalam and surrounds on all sides but the east 
(where it is faced by the Bay of Bengal) the French Settlement 
of Pondicherry. Statistical particulars regarding the taluks 
will be found in the separate Appendix to this volume and 
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gOUTH AHOOX. 


OHAP. I, Pondicherry is dealt with in Chapter XVI below, The chief 
Gznibal towns cf the district are its capital (the municipality of Cud- 
Pis cBipi ioM, 125 miles by the South Indian Railway from Madras), the 

head-quarters of the various taluks (which are located at the 
towns from which these are respectively named) and the stations 
of the deputy tahsildars; namely, Panruti in Cuddalore taluk, 
Manndrgudi and Porto Novo in Chidambaram, Qingee and 
Marakkdnam in Tindivanam, Vdndr in Villupuram, Tittagudi in 
Vriddhachalam, and Ulundhrpet in Tirukkdyildr. Besides these, 
the only place of any size is Nellikuppam, where the distillery 
managed by Messrs, Parry & Co. is situated. Some account 
of all these towns and villages, and also of other localities of 
interest in the district, will be found in Chapter XV below. 
Etymology The district gets its name from the fact that originally—from 

of name. oession to the Company in 1801 until 1808 '—it consisted of 

that portion of the Mughal Subah of Arcot which lay to the 
south of the river Pdldr. In the records of those times it is 
usnally called “the southern division of Arcot.” The word Arcot 
itself is derived by Bishop Caldwell (who is followed by Yule 
and Burnell) from the Tamil dru kddu (“six forests ”), tradition 
declaring that the country round about the PdlAr was covered in 
the days of old by six forests in which dwelt an equal number of 
rishis, or religious ascetics, 

Natural South Arcot can hardly be said to contain any well-marked 

divisioua. natural divisions. The rainfall-—as will be seen in more detail 
in Chapter VIII below—varies directly with the distance of each 
locality from the coast; the alluvial valleys of the Ponnaiydr and 
Qadilam rivers in the centre of the district and of the Coleroon 
and Velldr in the south of it differ in their soil from the country 
on either side of them; a strip of high rod ground runs across 
the district from Pondicherry to Vriddhachalam; the sea shore 
is usually fringed with a belt of blown sand of varying width; 
and most of the Chidambaram taluk is made up of a level 
expanse of irrigated land which resejnblos the deltaic part of 
the Tanjore district rather than the rest of South Arcot. But 
the first two of these characteri.stics have but a slight effect upon 
the economic condition of the country and the last of them is 
due to the elaborate network of irrigation channels which has 
been led from the Coleroon and the Velldr, and so is the work 
of man rather than of Nature. 

Hiiti. ' district is for the most part a flat plain sloping very gently 

to the aea on the east. The only hills in it are the Kalrdyans on 

* See Chapter XI, p. 208, 
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the south-westem border, the group of rockj heights which lies 
south-west of Gingee and may be called the Gingee'hills, and 
the long, low plateau of red ground of which Mount Capper 
near Cuddalore and the Red Hills just west of Pondicherry are 
the most prominent points. 

The Kalr4yans stand on the extreme west of the Kallakurohi 
taluk and divide that corner of the district from its neighbour 
Salem. A great part of them is indeed situated within the Salem 
district, and the boundary line between the latter and South 
Arcot passes along the top of them. They are of only moderate 
height, the two tallest of their peaks-—Aviardmanmalai and NavaJdr 
peak, both in Salem—being 4,259 feet and 4,112 feet respectively 
above the sea and the general level being between 2,000 and 3,000 
feet, but they rise quite abruptly from the surrounding country 
and heights of over 2,500 feet are in several places only a couple 
of miles in a direct line from points at the foot of the range which 
are only 550 to 650 feet above the sea. The portion of the range 
included in this district and the adjoining taluk of Tirnvann4malai 
is some 25 miles in length and from eight to twelve in breadth. 
Its level is very uniform and from a distance the hills have the 
appearance of a great wall shutting off the country from the west. 
At either end are passes—the Atthr pass in the south and the 
Chengam pass in the north—leading into Salem, and these were 
of much importance in the wars of the eighteenth century since 
they were the only easy routes by which Haidar’s troops could 
reach this part of the country from the plateau of Mysore. Their 
existence is very noticeable during the south-west monsoon, when 
a strong, cool breeze blows through them. 

Though the range looks very level from below, it contains 
no true plateaus, for the valleys are eroded into hasin-shaped 
depressions. Its general slope is towards the eastern, or South 
Arcot, side and in this direction flow the chief streams which 
drain it; namely, the Manimuktdnadi, Gdmukhanadi and Mayfira- 
nadi referred to below. The valleys which these have cat for 
themselves—notably the Tumbe valley down which flows the 
Manimuktdnadi—are deep clefts with often precipitous sides. 

The hills have no general name among the natives. The 
word Kalrdyan is said Ho be a corruption of Kalvi Rdyan. Tbe 
story goes ^ that five brothers named respectively Periya (“ hig”) 
Kalvi Rdyan, Chinna (“ little ”) Kalvi Rdyan, Kurumba Gaundan, 
Jadaya Gaundan, and Ariya Gaundan came from Conjeeveram 

* Salem District Manual, ii, 78. 

• Further particular* are gfivea ia Chapter III, p. 106, 
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CHAP, I. 
Hills. 


‘Th* OiDge* 
hillf. 


and settled on the range, dividing it up amongst themselves. The 
south and south-western parts, which happen to be the highest 
of the whole, were taken by Periya Kalvi il4yan and so were called 
after him the Periya Kalvi Bdyan, or Periya Kalrayan, hills ; the 
lower slopes to the west in Salem, which chance to be. the least 
elevated part, similarly became the Chinna Kalrdyan hills ; and 
the part now in the KaUakurohi taluk- was divided among the 
other three brothers, Jadaya Gaundan giving his name to the 
southernmost portion, Kurumba Gaundan his to the stretch in 
the centre, and Ariya Gaundan becoming the name-father of 
the northern part of the range. These appellations are stiU in use, 
and the natives know the three sections of the range which lie 
in Kallakurchi as the Jadaya Gaundan Malai, Kurumba Gaundan 
Malai and Ariya Gaundan Malai, and do not understand any other 
names for them. Some account of the present position and 
methods of administration of the existing descendants of these 
three pioneers will be found in the account of the hiUs in 
Chapter XV (p. 329). They reside respectively at Pottiem (near 
Mdyampddi on the map), at Pdlaiyap^laiyapatti, and at Pudhr, 
and their jaghirs, which are divided into ndds, comprise altogether 
91 villages with (in 1901) 19,826 inhabitants. 

The number of Europeans who have been up the Kalrdyan 
hills from the South Arcot side could apparently be counted oir 
the lingers of one hand. The most interesting point to visit is 
the Chinna Tirupati shrine on the extreme south-eastern edge of 
the range, the view from which was said by a Superintending 
Engineer who went there in 1872 to be one of the finest he liad 
seen in Southern India. The path to this, which is practicable 
for horses only as far as the foot of the hills (though bullocks 
scramble up it—with difficulty in one or two bad places), leads 
from Kachir^iyap^laiyam south-westwards, and runs just south of 
the hill marked in the map as “ Shadagoundhalli H.,” which is 
2,571 feet above the sea. It was at one time proposed to throw 
a dam across the mouth of the deep valley which runs due north 
from this point and to form a reservoir with the water of the 
three streams which flow through it. Once on the top of the 
hills, commnnication is easy, as imths lead in aU directions. The 
fever which infests the range in the hot weather apparently (see 
Chapter IX, p, 194) dies down in the cold season. The forests 
on it, of which there is little left except in the moister valleys, 
are referred to in Chapter V,-p. 149. 

The next range, the Gingee hfils, differs widely in appearance 
from the KalrAyans. The summits of the latter, as has been saidi 
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are fairlj level, and their sides are comparatively smooth and are 
covered with soil on which grows grass and some forest. The 
Q-ingee hills, on the other hand, resemble those of the Ceded 
districts in possessing a very jagged sky-line and in consisting 
for the most part of a central core of gneiss surrounded on all 
sides by great impassable screes of huge, rounded boulders, bare 
of any sort of soil or vegetation, which have been split off them 
by the action of the weather and tossed about by earthquakes 
into the wildest confusion. Some of these are Titanic masses 
weighing thousands of tons, and they have often fallen into the 
oddest positions—lying perched one upon the other in fantastic 
attitudes, standing on end as vast tors, or leaning against one 
another so as to form great chambers—walled, floored and roofed 
with solid rock—the ramifications of which extend far into the 
bowels of the hiUs. Some of the heights are less thickly covered 
with boulders, and up the sides of these, in soil which to all out¬ 
ward appearance consists for the most part of rock, clambers a 
thick growth of some trees and many thorny plants and creepers. 

The range is made up of a series of detached hills of the above 
description which run from near G-ingee south-westwards for 
some fourteen miles. The largest block is about five miles wide. 
Much of them is now reserved forest and no one attempts 
to live upon their inhospitable summits. Near Pdkkam, however, 
on their western side, is a kind of rough plateau on which are 
still visible unmistakable signs that cultivation was attempted there 
long years ago. The ground has been levelled and there are the 
remains of a tank and its sluice. No tradition regarding the 
matter seems to survive, but the villagers round about declare 
that after nightfall weird strains of uncanny music may be heard 
floating down from this part of the hill and they believe that 
Gandharvas must be dwelling on it. 

The third line of hills in the district, the Mount Capper 
plateau just west of Cuddalore, is part of a belt of red lateritio 
ground—formed of the “Cuddalore sandstones”—which runs 
from a point about ten miles north of Pondicherry south-south- 
westwards to near Srimushnam. Mount Capper and the Red 
Hills which rise just west of Pondicherfy are the only parts 
of it which can be called prominent features in the landscape, 
and even these are only about a hundred feet above the sea. For 
the rest, the course of the formation—^where it has not been cnt 
away by the rivers which pass through it—may be traced by the 
red soil to which it gives rise, which is some of the most infertile 
in the district. Mount Capper gets its name from Captain 
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(afterwards Colonel) Francis Capper of the Native Infantry,^ 
wh« obtained leave in 1796 to enclose upon it a piece of land, 
three hundred feet by two hundred and overrun with thick 
jungle which he had partly cleared away, and who subsequently 
built a house there. In 1805 the property was transferred by him 
to Captain (afterwards General) Fraser, to whom a grant of it 
was made by Government in 1815, and later on, by the terms of 
the grant, it reverted to Government. There seems to be now no 
trace of Captain Capper’s house. The historian Orme calls the 
hill, which figured more than once in the wars of the eighteenth 
century, the “ Bandapollam hill,” from the village of Bandi- 
pdlaiyain which lies at the foot of it within the Cuddalore 
municipality. On the top of it now stands the District Jail (see 
p. 257) and below it is the lake (p. 261) from which Old Town 
Cuddalore is supplied with drinking-water. 

Besides the above more or less continuous ranges of hills, there 
are in the district a number of smaller isolated elevations. These 
are commonest in the Kallakurchi taluk in the west, and in 
Tindivanam. Some of them, such as Tiy^ga Drug and Peru- 
mukkal (see pp. 340 & 365), became famous from the forts which 
were built upon their summits. 

Along the eastern side of the district there is little in the way 
of scenery that is at all out of the ordinary. Such beauty as this 
tract possesses is due less to the liberality of Nature than to the 
handiwork of man, who has diversified the country with broad 
tanks and pleasant groves of 1)rees. The contrast between red 
soil and green crops is, however, always effective, and during the 
cultivation season the rich lands in Cuddalore and Villupuram 
taluks and the irrigated areas in Chidambaram have at least the 
charm produced by a prosperous, even if not romantic, landscape. 
The most uninviting parts of aU this uninteresting side of the 
district are perhaps the barren lands, covered with dwarfed date 
palms and stunted thorn bushes, which stretch to the north of 
Tindivanam, and the alluvial plains of Chidambaram in the dry 
season, when the sad-coloured soil of the interminable, level 
paddyflats, shorn of their crops and broken only by their low 
bunds and a few scattered babul trees, is revealed in all its 
monotonous nakedness. 

^ It is not clear what post he held in Cuddalore. He was made Lientenant- 
Oolonel in. 1800; was present the same year in the operations against Dhoondiah, 
being thanked for his services; was Adjutant-General in 1808; was suspended 
from this office in 1809 in tho curious oiroumstanoes referred to in Wilson’s 
Bistory of tht Madras Army, iii» 248; and was lout at sea the same year when 
leinrning to England. 
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But in the west of the district the landscape is by no means 
so tame. All along that side of the Kallaknrchi taluk the 
KalrAyans provide an effective background to the scene, ttees 
are more plentiful and there is some scrub forest, and the country 
is more undulating and less wholly given up to the plough. 

The most beautiful part of this portion of the district is, 
however, the tract round about the Gingee hills. Not only have 
these hills a strong fascination from the wildness of their outlines 
and setting, but the wonderful play of colour upon them and 
their surroundings is infinite in its variety. Up their grim sides 
climb patches of dark, green jungle; below them is spread an 
emerald or golden expanse of waving crop; on either side the 
fields are dotted with irregular clumps of sombre tamarinds or 
marked out by orderly rows of glos.sy palmyras marshalled stiffly 
along their boundaries; and at frequent intervals are tanks 
whose waters reflect every hue of the skies above them and whose 
foreshores are clothed with neutral-tinted belts of tall flowering 
grasses. 

The colouring of the hills themselves is scarcely the same for 
an hour together and changes as constantly as the foDus of the 
clouds above them. At early sunrise, if the day he clear,, they 
are a dull carmine ; as the morning light strengthens they pass 
slowly to a soft violet ; at midday this has given place to a rich 
golden brown ; and by evening the peaks which face the setting 
sun are a brilliant flame colour, while those which look eastwards 
stand out a deep and regal purple. On a misty monsoon day the 
cycle of tints is more subdued, and greys and browns take the 
place of the brighter hues of the sunnier seasons. 

The river system of South Arcot is simple ; the whole of it 
drains to the east into the Bay of Bengal by a series of rivers 
which flow in almost parallel courses. The chief of these, going 
from nortdi to south, are tho Gingee river, the Ponnaiyar, the 
Gadilam, the Uppanir, the Vellar and the Coleroon. 

The Gingee river—also known as the Var^hauadi (boar 
river’' ) and called in Ormc’s history the “ river of Ariancopang” 
(Aridnkuppam) — rises in the extreme north-west corner of the 
Tindivanam taluk, passes near Gingee (whence its name), turns 
southwards, is joined on its loft bank by the smaller Tondiy^r 
stream and on the right bank by the Kallar and Pombai, and 
flows into the Bay by two months near Pondicherry. The more 
northern of these outlets is often called the Ari^nkuppum river, 
after the historic fort which stands on its bank, and the southern 
is known as the Kilinjiy^r or Chunambar. The Gingee river 
depends for its supply on local rainfall and does not carry any 
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oonsideraWe body of water. It is nowhere navigable. The 
irrigation which depends on it—as also that supplied from the 
other rivers here referred to:—^is dealt with in Chapter IV below. 

The Ponnaiydr rises in Mysore State, in the Ohenna K^sava 
hill, east of Nandidrug. It is there known as the Southern 
Eindkini (in contradistinction to the Northern Piudkini, or 
Penndr, which has its source close by) and this name is thought 
to have been derived from pindka, the bow of Siva, because the 
continuous curve of the two rivers resembles that of a bow. The 
name Ponuaiydr by which it is usually known during its course 
in this Presidency is a corruption of the word Pennaiydr, the 
appellation by which it is described in ancient Tamil literature, 
but why the river should have been called Pennai, which means 
literally a palmyra tree, the pandits are not able to explain. 

For the first part of its course in Mysore it flows southwards, 
but then, turning slightly to the east, it makes its way through 
the Eastern Ghdts near Krishnagiri in Salem, traverses that- 
district, runs through the jungles of the Chengam pass between 
the Kalrdyans and the Tenmalaia and enters South Areot at the 
northern end of the Kallakurchi taluk. Thence, receiving as it 
goes the waters of the Tuvinjaldr, which rises in the Tiruvannd- 
malai taluk and joins it just below Tirukkdyildr, it flows nearly 
due east across the district and falls into the Bay some four miles 
north of Ouddalore Old Town. It is crossed by the South Indian 
Railway near Panruti on a bridge of seventeen spans of 100 feet 
each and by the road from Cuddalore to Pondicherry on a fine 
brick bridge built in 1888-91 to replace a smaller erection which 
was washed away in the great flood of 1884. It is nowhere 
navigable. Its bed is wide aud sandy and its banks are low. 
The anicut across it at Tirukkoyildr is 2t)5'20 feet above the 
sea and some 41 miles, measured along all the windings of the 
stream, distant from it; so that the tall of the river in this part 
of its course is feet a mile. 

The supply in it is affected less by the rain which falls locally 
than by that at its source in Mysore, and it comes down in short 
floods which rapidly dry up again. Consequently the irrigation 
from it is effected more by leading these freshes into storage 
tanks than by supplying the land direct from river channels. The 
underflow after the freshes have subsided is, however, enough to 
fill many channels dug in its sandy bed. The floods in the river 
come down with great suddenness—the local saying is that “ere 
batter (venney) can melt Pennai will rise —and sometimes with 
disastrous effect. The worst on record were in 1884 and 1903, 
and these and other lesser innndations are referred to in Chapter 
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VIII below. During high floods the river spills over into the 
Malatt4,r ("barren river”), which is supposed to have been»itp 
old bed but now ordinarily carries little water, and from this into 
the Gadilani, pouring into the latter more water than it can 
possibly carry. As the Gladilam flows just south of Cuddalore 
New Town and the Ponnaiy4r just north of it, the position of that 
place in flood time is by no means enviable. 

To prevent the Ponnaiy5,r from thus spilling over into the 
Gadilara a stop-bank (see the map) has been oonstrnoted at the 
point where the overflow is heaviest. This is known, from the 
village adjoining, as the Edaiydr dam. It was originally built 
(about two miles to the west of its present site) in Marcli 1874 
at a cost of Es. 1,240 and was washed away a oonple of months 
later. Restored in October of the same year at a cost of Es. 
2,257, it was destroyed again in the very same month. Rebuilt 
in January 1876 at an outlay of Rs. 3,888, it was yet again wiped 
out by the flood of 1884. Reconstructed on its present site in 
1888 at an expenditure of Rs. 16,490, it was once more swept 
away in the great flood on the last day of 1903 and has now been 
once more rebuilt. It is thus evident that whenever the Ponnai- 
ydr is in high flood it exhibits an irresistible inclination to flow 
down the MalattAr; and this raises a strong presumption that 
there is truth in the tradition that this chaimel is its ancient bed. 
Other evidence in favour of the theory is the fact that the famous 
Saivite poet Sundaramflrti, who flourished about the eighth 
century of the present era,' speaks of Tiruvennanallflr, which is 
now on the southern bank of the Malattir, as being to the south 
of the Pennai. 

The Ponnaiydr is a sacred stream. It is accounted especially 
holy in the first five days of the month Tai, and a bath in it 
during that period is of particular religious merit. Festivals are 
held then at all the temples along its banks, one of the most 
important being that at Manalfirp4ttai in Tirukkdyilfir taluk, 
to which place the god from the great temple at TiruvannAmalai 
is brought down to be bathed. 

The Gadilam rises in the KaUakurchi taluk and flows eastward 
across the district. It passes through Cuddalore New Town, 
separating the suburb of Manjakuppam from that of TirnpApuli- 
yfir, and runs into the Bay close under the rained bastions of 
Port St. David. In the Periya Purdnam it is always called the 
Kedilam—a word which means “ a deep gulf ” and may possibly 
have been applied to it from the springs which rise in so many 
places in its bed—and " Gadilara ” would seem to be a corruption 
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Rivers. Nadi, Or “ the stream of Garuda,the kite which is the vehicle of 
the god Vishnu. TJie local legend accounting for this says that 
the Vishnu in the well-known temple at Tiruvendipuram, on the 
brink of the river Just west of Cnddalore, was thirsty and asked 
the kite to bring him water; whereon the bird traced with his 
beak the channel down which the river now flows and so led the 
water to the very threshold of the shrine. Orme calls the stream 
“ the river of Tripopalore ” (Tiruifidpuliyflr). 

Tlie Gadilam is crossed by the South Indian Railway between 
Cuddalore and Nellikuppam by a bridge of fifteen spans of 100 
feet each and at Cuddalore by a brick road-bridge which connects 
Manjakuppara with the railway-station, was washed away in the 
floods of 1884 and was rebuilt between 1888 and 1801. 

It has really two mouths into tlio Bay, for from near the 
opening at Fort St. David, which is closed by a sand bar except 
in time of floods, a braaoh (see the map) turns suddenly south¬ 
wards, runs under the eastern face of Cuddalore Old Town and 
flows into the sea Just south of that town over a bar whicli, though 
shallow, never entirely closes. It is along tin's branch—“ the 
backwater,” as it is usually called—that the commerce of 
Cuddalore has been carried since the earliest days when the 
East India Company first established a factory there. Except 
this short length, which will carry the small boats of the country, 
none of the river is navigable. 

The height above the sea of the anicut across it at Tiruvadi 
is 55'70 feet, of that at Vdnamddevi, 39'70 feet, and of that at 
Tiruvendipuram 16'97 feet. This gives a fall of about two feet a 
milo between Tiruvadi and Vdnamtidevi, and one of about six feet 
a mile between this latter place and Tiruvendipuram. Iii floods, 
as has been mentioned, the river gets a supply, often dangerously 
large, from the Ponnaiyar through tlie Malattdr ; ordinarily it is 
dependent upou local rain. A striking point about it is the 
constancy of the flow in the springs in its bed, which renders it 
particularly useful as an irrigation source. 

Thu (Jppanftr. The Uppandr, or Paravaudr, has its source in the Vriddha- 
chalam taluk, flows eastwards along the boundary between 
Chidambaram and Cuddalore, and falls into the Bay by the mouth 
of the Gadilam which lies just south of Cuddalore Old Town and 
has been mentioned above. It is largely a drainage channel for 
the land irrigated by the Shatiatopo anient across the Vellar, 
and as it is not large enough for so heavy a duty and the water 
consequently backs up and floods the land alongside the river, it 
is under contemplation to cut a new and shorter outlet for it to . 
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the sea, from somewhere in the neighhoiirhood of the Alapdkkam 
railway-station. Boats can got up the river for some little 
distance from Cnddalore. 

The Velldr (“ white river ”) is formed by the junction, about 
four miles west of Toliidlir in the Vriddhachalam taluk, of two 
rivers, the Vasishtanadi and the Svetanadi, which rise in Salem. 
The former of these, which is said to get its name from the fact 
that the sage Vasishta performed a sacrifice (the supposed ashes 
of which are still pointed out) on its banks, drains the Tenande- 
malai in Salem and the western slopes of the Kalrdyans. The 
Svetanadi (“ white river ”) rises in the Kollaimalais in that dis¬ 
trict and drains the northern side of the Pachaimalais there. The 
Vasishtanadi enters South Aroot through the Attfir pass just 
south of the Kalrdyans and becomes for some sixteen miles the 
boundary between that district and Trichinopoly. After the 
junction with the Svdtauadi the boundary still follows for 
another 25 mdes the course of the united streams and then the 
Velldr strikes north-eastwards and flows through the Vriddha¬ 
chalam and Chidambaram taluks to join the Bay immediately 
south of Porto Novo. Its banks are (tften high and steep. It is 
bridged at the Shatiatope aniout and the South Indian Railway 
crosses it near Porto Novo. A road bridge was buUt over it in 
1871 at Mutlfir, a few miles higher up, but this was washed away 
within a week of its being opened. The PeMndurai anicut across 
the river is 121 feet above the sea and that at Shatiatope 38-71 
feet. The fall between these two points is at the rate of 2^ 
feet a mile, and from Shatiatope to the sea, where the river 
winds very greatly, feet a mile. The Velldr is navigable for 
small boats of some four tons burden for four or five miles from 
its month, and is affected by the tide for seven or eight. Its 
course near its mouth was straightened by the Public Works 
Department in 1848. 

About four miles east of Srlmushnam it is joined by a con¬ 
siderable tributary, the Maniinuktdnadi. This is made up of 
Mani and Mukta streams which drain the northern part of the 
eastern slopes of the Kalrdyan's and by the Gomukhanadi 
(“ cow’s mouth river ”) and Mayftranadi (“ peacock river ”) which 
rise in the more southern portion of these. The confluence of 
the two latter at Nallur (see the account of that place in Chapter 
XV, p. 393) is held to be holy, and a picturesque little temple has 
been built on an island at the spot. 

The Ooleroon belongs less to this district than to Tanjore. 
As is well known, it splits off from the Cauvery at the head of 
the famous island of Srimngam—the local legends aver that the 
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Cauvery thus divided in order that its waters might form a garland 
rouiid the sacred temples built thereou—and it constitutes the 
dividing line between Tanjore and Trichinopoly and, for the last 
thirty-six miles of its course, between the former district and the 
taluk of Chidambaram. It flows into the Bay about six miles 
south of Porto Novo. Its course at this point ha.s changed more 
than once. ITie last occasion was during the floods of 1896. It 
is crossed by the South Indian Railway on a bridge of fourteen 
spans of 160 feet each. The brick bridge which carried the trunk 
road alongside this has recently (see p. 171 below) collapsed. 
Tho Coleroon is affected by the tide for a distance of about five 
miles from its mouth and is navigable at this part by small boats. 
Its waters irrigate, from tho Lower Aniout across it, all the wet 
land in Chidambaram to the south of the VoUir. 

The backwater at Ciiddalore Old Town lias already been men¬ 
tioned. Similar lagoons are common along the east coast of the 
Presidency and are supposed to be due to the antagonism of the 
sand-laden currents of the Bay and tho waters of the rivers 
endeavouring to find an outlet to the sea. The battle between 
those two forces leads to Ute formation of a bar of sand across 
the mouth of a stream, the water is backed up and a lagoon is 
formed. The winds and tho currents carry more sand on to the 
bar untU it attains considerable dimensions and the water has 
thus less and less chance of finding its way directly into tho sea 
except wlien floods increase temporarily its power to cut through 
the opposing bar. 

In this district another instance of such backwaters is that at 
Marakkdnam. This is covered with salt water when tlio small 
streams which drain the country behind it have broached the 
sand spit, but when tlioy are not strong enough to do so it remains 
a brackish lagoon. It opens into the sea near the ruined fort 
of Alamparai, the opening having worked northwards until it 
washed the walls of tho fort and aided in their demolition. On 
the portions of tho brick ramparts still standing, banyan trees 
have grown in a remarkable manner, musses of roots, yards in 
width, extending all over tho face of the walls. Just south 
of tho Marakk4nam backwater is tho swamp called the Kiilivoli 
(“ the empty plain a dismal area 31 square miles in extent which 
is dry for the greater part of the year and is covered with 
tussocks of coarse grass. There is little doubt that this was 
originally a part of the Marukkduaui backwater but has now 
advanced further along the course whicli eventually loads to the 
transformation of such spots into dry land.^ 


■ Jfemoirn, Qwl. Survey of India, IV., pt. 2, 101. 
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Near Porto Noto, again, are other sand spits—at a distance 
(now) of four or five miles from the sea—which appear to Ijave 
been made in the same way and the re gar soil found behind 
which is similar to that which is at this moment forming in the 
backwater at Marakkdnam. 

As has already been said, the district slopes gently from west 
to east towards the sea. There is in addition a fall from north 
to south. Tindivanam and Villupuram railway-stations are both 
of them more than 140 feet above the sea, but at Panruti, which 
is almost the same distance in a direct line from the Bay, the 
level has dropped to 83 feet and at the Shatiatope anient to 
39 feet. Close under the Kalrdyans at the extreme west of the 
district the level ranges from 550 to 700 feet above tlie sea and 
by the time Tirukkdyilfir anicut has been reached it has fallen to 
266—a drop of some fourteen feet a mile. But in the south the 
fall is more rapid, the Memdttdr anient on the Manimuktinadi, 
which is in almost the same longitude as that at Tirukkdyilfir, 
being only 153 feet above the sea and the drop to it being 
consequently at the rate of about 18 feet in a mile. Thence¬ 
forward the fall eastwards is more gradual, being some seven 
feet a mile in the centre of the district and four feet in the south. 
The whole of the strip of land along the coast for four or five 
miles inland is less than twenty feet above the sea. 

The soils of the district were classified at the last Settlement 
into three main groups; namely, black or regar, red ferruginous 
and arenaceous. These are again subdivided into clays, loams 
and sdnds. The statement subjoined shows the percentage of 
each taluk and of the district which is covered with each of 
these varieties of soil: — 
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The most fertile of them are the black earths (especially the 
black loam), the next best the red kinds, and the worst the sands. 
It will be seen that these last occupy a very small portion of the 
total area and that about a third of the district is covered with 
black land and about two-thirds with red. The former is very 
fertile and (as will be seen in more detail in Chapter IV, p. 121 
below) is often assessed—even when unirrigated—at Bs. 2-8-0, 
and even at Rs. 8, per aero; the rod soils are by no means as 
barren as those of some other parts (such as the Deccan) and very 
little land in the district is assessed at less than As. 12 an acre. 
The black earth, it will be noticed, is commonest in the Chidam¬ 
baram and Vriddhaohalam taluks and the great spreads of it in 
the valley of the Velldr there are believed to have been formed 
in a huge inland lake caused by the backing up of the river 
by the line of high ground of which Mount Capper is the most 
prominent survival.' This soil is rarest in Tindivanara taluk, 
where, as also in Tirukkdyilur and Kallakurchi, over four-fifths 
of the country is red land. The sandy soils are only found to 
any considerable extent in the low strip of country which faces 
the sea in the Cuddalore and Chidambaram taluks. They are 
largely used for the cultivation of casuarina and cashew trees. 

The rainfall of the district is referred to in some detail in 
Chapter VIII, p. 177, below. The average fall is 46‘40 inches 
and the amount received is heaviest (54'43 inches) on the coast, 
lighter (45-64 inchos) in the central tract and least (40*35 inches) 
inland. 

'Jhe temperature is officially recorded only at Cuddalore. 

The average maxima and 
minima and tho mean for 
each month and for the whole 
year registered there are 
shown, in degrees Fahren¬ 
heit, in the margin. The 
annual mean and the means 
for each mouth correspond 
almost exactly with those 
recorded at Madras, Cudda- 
loro having, however, usually 
slightly tho advantage over 
tho Presidency town. As in 
the other districts along 
the south-east coast of the 
province, the heat in the hot 
* Memoir), Qtol. Survey of India, IV., pt. 2, 30. 
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weatlier is never very severe, but on tlie other hand the coolness 
in the cold season is always very slight. May, June and July 
are the worst months, but even in them the average maximum 
is as much as eight degrees below the figures for Nellore and 
Cuddapah. On the other hand the temperature does not drop to 
a comfortable stage until as late in the year as October; and 
even in January , the coolest month, the average minimum keeps 
as high as 67°, against the 61° of Ganjiim, the 60" of BeUary and 
the 59° of Kurnool. 

Though statistics in proof of the fact are not available, it is 
generally allowed that the inland parts of the district, which 
receive less rain than the coast and do not get the evening 
breeze from the sea, are hotter than the portions nearer the Bay 
of Bengal. An exception to this rule should probably, however, 
be made in favour of the country immediately oppositi; the Attdr 
pass, which in the south-west monsoon profits from the strong 
wind which blows through that gap in tlie hills. 

The country next the sea is naturally moist and damp, hnt 
on the whole the district is healthy both to native and European 
constitutions. In the days before the establishment of hiU 
sanitaria had “introduced Europe into A:da” Cnddalore was 
held to be something of a health resort, and regiments with an 
undue proportion of sick were sent there to recruit and the place 
was made a ddp8t for the European pensioners of the old 
Company’s army. The more prevalent of the diseases which 
now afflict the district arc referred to in Chapter IX below. 

The general geological formation of the district is simple.* 
The greater part of it is covered with archsean rocks of the gneiss 
family, resting on which are three great groujJS of sedimentary 
rocks belonging to different geological periods and overlying 
each other in regular succession from the coast on the east to 
the hills on the west. The lowest of these great groups is the 
fossil-bearing cretaceous limestone round about I’ondicherry and 
Yriddliaehalam ; above this comes a younger group of sandstones 
which are known as “ the Cuddaiore sandstones ” and form the 
Red Hills near Pondicherry and the Mount Capper range south¬ 
west of Cuddaiore; uppermost are the alluvial beds of the deltas 
of the rivers. 

There is strong reason to believe that this order of the strata 
has existed unaltered through a long geological period— that, in 

' The account which follows is mainly taken from the papers by Mr. H, F. 
Blanfoni anfi Messrs. King an<l Bruce Foote in Vol. IV of the Memoin of the 
Qeoloyical Survey of Initia. 
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fact, since the beginning of the time when the oldest of the 
sedimentarj beds, those of cretaceous age, were deposited, no 
disturbance of any magnitude has remodelled or effaced the main 
features of the district. 

It will be convenient to refer to these various classes of rocks 
in the order of their age. 

The gneissic formations are most in evidence in the west of 
the district, from Tiydga Drug in the south to the Gingee hills 
in the north. Here they form all the principal heights of the 
country. These elevations usually consist of a central core of 
gneiss ronnd which are grouped innumerable, huge, more or less 
rounded blocks which have split off them along the planes of 
jointing and which lie about them in a hopeless confusion which 
renders them all but nncUmbable. The rock is porphyritic in 
structure, the typical variety consisting of quartz and whitish and 
greyish felspar within which are included imperfect crystals and 
grains of a reddish or pink felspar, and in many places fragments 
of an older, darker and more hornblendic rock ranging in size 
from pieces as big as a walnut up to great blocks weighing a ton 
or more. The rock exhibits a marked tendency to weather into 
tors. Four of the most striking of these stand in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Elavinasdr and are referred to in the account of that 
place on p. 375 below. 

The next series in point of age, the fossiliferous cretaceous 
limestones, are exposed in only two limited areas—a piece of 
country fifteen miles by five round about Parfir, six miles north¬ 
west of Vriddhachalam, and a space some twelve miles by six 
lying between the Red Hills west of Pondicherry and the high 
ground round Tiruvakarai referred to later. 

They are perhaps the most interesting of all the formations 
of the district, for their discovery was the first evidence of the 
existence in South India of cretaceous deposits; they serve to- 
correlate Indian formations with those of Europe; and the 
fossils (marine shells and fish) found in them are in many 
cases new species and have been given names connected with the 
locality—such as Ficuhpsia Fondicherrensis, Trochus Arcotensis and 
Pecten Verdachellemts. They were first brought to public notice 
in 1840 by Mr. C, T. Kaye of the Indian Civil Service, who, in 
company with Mr. Brooke Cnnliffe of the same service, collected 
a large series of fossils from them and published a paper on the 
subject in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science in that 
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jear.^ An examination by Professor Forbes of these and other 
collections of the fossils showed that the rook was clearly of 
cretaceous age, inasmuch as the fossils included several well- 
known cretaceous species and none of any other system; that they 
were similar to other beds found near Ariyalur and, elsewhere in 
the Trichinopoly district; that the Pondicherry beds were older 
than the others; and that the latter correspond with the Upper 
Green-sand and Gault of Europe. The Vriddhachalam rocks are 
well seen in a nullah about a mile south of Parhr. The deposits 
near Pondicherry have been largely quarried for use in that town 
and may often be noticed in the doorsteps of its houses and the 
curbstones of the pavements of its streets. Between VAnhr and 
R4yapudupdkkam in the ViUupuram taluk they have in several 
places been used by the natives for revetting tank bunds and in 
the latter village a small tank is paved at the sides with blocks 
of this stone which, being somewhat decomposed, are easily 
broken up and form one of the best fossil grounds in the district. 

The formation which comes next in age to the cretaceous 
rocks, the Ouddalore sandstones, is the most recent sedimentary 
deposit in this part of the Carnatic. It consists in a great measure 
of grits and sandstones; thin beds of clay are occasionally inter¬ 
calated, but are rare ; and the whole formation is characterised by 
its ferruginous nature and is tinted all hues of yellow, red, brown 
and purple. It is often capped with a layer of lateritic soil over 
which lies a covering of red earth. 

Beginning in the south of the district, these sandstones are 
first met with near Peldndurai on the Velldr, whei-e they are 
mottled white and pink, the latter colour being due to ferruginous 
infiltration. They next occur at Vriddhachalam, in a quarry at 
Vdyaliir to the north of the town. Here they consist of a massive 
yellow variety, tolerably hard and close-grained. It is excavated 
and used for building and for making mortars for pounding rice, 
drinking-water troughs for cattle, and so on. East of Parfir in 
the same neighbourhood is another larger patch. In the south¬ 
east of the Tirukkdyilfir taluk the formation again appears and 
thence bends off to the eastward and rises into a small escarp¬ 
ment which continues with few interruptions until it runs up into 
the high, red plateau to the west of Ouddalore which is known as 

' A complete history of the work which has since been done iu the matter 
of these deposits and an account of the extensive literature on the anbject will 
be found in Mr. H. F. Stanford’s paper above referred to. Since that was 
written, learned discussions on the nature of the fossils and bods near Pondi¬ 
cherry by Messrs, H. Worth and F. Rossmat have appeared in Tola. XXVIII and 
XXX, respectively, of the Records, Oeohgieal Survey of India, 
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Mount Capper. On the sides of this, near Timv^ndipnram, is 
obtained the finest section in the district of these roohs. It is 
some 80 or 100 feet thick and the sandstones are seen to consist 
of mottled pink and white varieties, similar to those at Pel&n- 
dnrai, and to be covered with a bed of very ferruginous clay 
half converted into laterite. Still going north, the formation 
appears again in the Red Hills just west of Pondicherry, which 
consist of a plateau about four miles in width and extending from 
the Ussit^ri tank (the “ Hrand ifetang ” of the residents of Pondi¬ 
cherry) to a point on the coast about ten mfijss north of that 
town. It wfil thus be seen that the Cuddalore sandstones run, 
with certain interruptions, almost across the district. Signs of 
similar beds occur elsewhere down the east coast of the Presi¬ 
dency, and there is reason to suppose that they are parts of a 
great continuous deposit which was cut through, and in a great 
measure denuded away, by the rivers which flow into the Bay of 
Bengal. 

Six miles west of the Red Hills a little plateau of less eleva¬ 
tion and not more than a mile or two in width runs parallel with 
that range for about eight miles from the village of Tiruvakarai, 
the valley between the two being occupied by the cretaceous 
formations already referred to. On this plateau, to the west of 
Tiruvakarai, the sandstone formation, which is part of the Oudda- 
lore sandstone series, consists largely of grits, much denuded and 
cut up into little gullies. In the beds so exposed are imbedded 
a number of large masses of silicifled wood—the only thing in the 
shape of fossils which occurs in any part of the Cuddalore sand¬ 
stones. Local tradition says they are the bones of a rdkshasa, 
or demon, who was slain here by Vishnu, and there are long stories 
of his many misdeeds and his final overthrow and death. Some of 
the trunks stiU visible are fifteen or twenty feet long and five or 
six feet in girth and Captain John Warren, who first described 
the locality in 1810,' mentions a tree, parts of which existing 
in situ showed that the perfect trunk must have been 60 feet in 
length, its diameter at the smaller end two feet, at the bottom of 
the trunk four and a half feet, and at the roots, where broadest, 
eight or nine feet. Captain Newbold mentions the occurrence of a 
trunk 100 feet in length. The best specimens have, however, 
been long since broken up by the natives to sell to the atone 
polishers, who used to manufacture the most attractive fragments 
into brooches, seals, beads, boxes and so forth. “ The organic 
and microscopic structure of the wood, in many specimens, is 


‘ AsiatH Betearehea, xi, 1. 
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beautifully preserved. Tbe silicious matter of petrifaction is often 
semi-transparent, like cbert, or chalcedony, or opalised or striped 
with lively bands of red, like jasper. It varies in colour and 
texture from, an opaque, whitish, chalk-like stone to a red and 
white carnelian, giving fire with steel; the prevailing tints are 
delicate shades of brown and grey. The inner portions of the 
tree have been usually more perfectly fossilised than the exterior, 
which appears to have been, in many specimens, bruised as if by 
drifting and deprived of its bark. The outer portions usually 
exhibit the most lively colours.” ^ 

Other similar instances of fossil trees have been noticed near 
Yriddhachalam, on the high ground between that village and 
Pardr. 

The most recent of the three groups of sedimentary formations 
in the district are the alluvial deposits in the deltas of its rivers. 
These deltas are, for geological purposes, two in number ; namely, 
that of the VellAr and that of the combined Ponnaiydr, Qadilam 
and Gingee rivers. The former stretches from near Cuddalore 
to the mouth of the Coleroon on the southern border of the dis¬ 
trict and runs inland as far as Tittagudi, a distance of over 40 
miles. Near LAlpet, at the southern end of the groat Viranam 
lank, the alluvium of this unites with that of the Cauvery delta, 
On the north, near Cuddalore, it joins that of the second delta of 
the district, the PonnaiyAr basin. This latter runs inland as far 
as Timkkdyilhr and stretches along the coast from Cuddalore to 
Pondicherry. 

It is a remarkable feature of both these alluvial plains that 
they are much wider inland than they are at the seaboard, the 
reason being tbat the rivers which formed them ■syere constricted 
by tbe plateau of the Cuddalore sandstones, which intervened 
between them and the sea and through which they had to cut their 
way. These plains are now upraised some twenty feet above the 
level of the highest floods and the rivers flow for several miles 
through an old alluvium which is now in course of destruction. 
At SattiyavAdi, south of Vriddhachalam, a section exposed in the 
high bank of the VellAr shows that this is twenty feet thick and 
the borings for artesian wells in Pondicherry have gone down as 
much as 170 metres without coming upon any hard rock. 

That the sea once washed tbe base of the Mount Cappo* 
plateau, or that at the least the country there was covered 
by a marine estuary or lagoon, is proved by the existence at 
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Kandiyamallilr, at the southern extremity of the hank of the great 
Perumdl tank, of beds abounding in fossil marine and estuarine 
shells of existing .species. These beds seem to stretch right away 
to the coast in an easterly and north-easterly direction and the 
shells are dug out and burnt to make chunam. Similar deposits 
are also reported from Arangamangalam and Apaddlidranapuram 
further to the west. The shells are of species which live in 
strongly brackish water and of the characteristic fresh-water 
mollusca only a single specimen was found. 

But none of the rivers of the district are now forming deltas. 
The silt carried down them in freshes is swept away by the 
strong current which sets up the coast and the long even line of 
Bandy shore ia unbroken by the encroachment of any modern 
deposit. 

This sand is in many places blown up by the wind into 
considerable dunes. These are especially noticeable between the 
mouth of the Ponnaiy4r and Ponuicherry. Even where the 
ridges are not high enough to form real dunes they are prominent 
features in the landscape; they fringe many miles of the low 
coast between Porto Novo and Cuddalore and are utilised for the 
cultivation of casuarina. 

Trap-dykes are not common in the district. Where the trunk 
road crosses the Vell&r at Toludhr in the Vriddhachalam taluk 
there is a regular assemblage of small basaltic dykes and a large 
speciinen, about five miles long, crosses the river some four 
miles to the west of this. To the north-west of Pondicherry, 
nearly parallel to the road from thence to Mailam, are two very 
remarkable instances which run alongside one another. Their 
appearance is described by Messrs, King and Bruce Eoote as 
suggestive of two rather crowded lines of ruined, black Martello 
towers, the ridges having been eroded into an avenue of bosses 
several of which cannot be much under 100 feet above the very 
flat country below them. 

The general mineral character of the dykes is identical; they 
consist of a rather coarse-grained, hut exceedingly tougli and 
hard, black hasalfc-like mass, hardly ever containing recognisable 
crystals of any foreign substance. Of tLeir age, it is only 
known that they are younger than the cretaceous formations 
above referred to. 

The district cannot be said to be remarkable for its minerals. 
Among the more important, commercially, are the building- 
stones. The many temples show to what various uses in this 
direction the gneiss which forms the base rook of the country can 
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be put. Its peculiar susceptibility to fine carving is well illus¬ 
trated iuthe chains cut from it which may be seen at the shrine at 
Srimushnam and among the new work which is now being done in 
the great temple at Chidambaram. These chains are carved from 
a single block of stone and each link in them is separate and 
movable. Enormous quantities of this gneiss are still being 
quarried in the country to the east and south of Mailam for the 
additions which are being made to the Chidambaram temple. 
Explosives are not employed in the quarrying, but the stone is 
split in the fashion adopted from time immemorial by driving iron 
wedges into a line of holes previously out with a gavel and chisel 
along the planes of jointing. 

Trap rocks are scarcely ever used for building purposes, their 
intractable hardness and the fact that in the damp weather 
they attract and retain a good deal of moisture militating against 
their usefuhiess. They do not seem to be ever used for metalling 
the roads, though they would certainly last longer than the 
ordinary metal. 

The sandstone of Vriddhachalam has already been mentioned 
above. 

Laterite is very widely distributed all over a wide belt of 
country between Vondicherry and Vriddhachalam (especially on 
Mount Capper), in the red-soil tract round about Srimushnam and 
Pdlaiyamkdttai, and to the cast of Vriddhachalam. It is often 
used for building—parts of the Shatiatopo aniout have been con¬ 
structed of it —and when required for this purpose it is quarried 
with crowbars or the ordinary native pick and then, as elsewhere, 
loft exposed to the air until it has hardonod and become covered 
with the dark, polished, incrustation of hydrated oxide of iron 
which protects it from further change. It is also greatly used for 
road-metaUiug, for which its property of binding closely renders 
it particularly suitable and counterbalances the disadvantage that 
it wears very quickly. From Mount Capper and elsewhere in 
the Cuddalorc taluk—Ser^kuppam, Pdrvatipnram, Tenkuttu, 
Kddllmpuliyhr and Vdnamddiivi—large quantities are exported 
by rail for use on the roads in the alluvial parts of Chidambaram 
taluk and the Tanjoro delta, where metal is unprocurable locally. 

Tho true limestones of the district are seldom employed for 
making lime, the natives preferring to burn the kankar which is 
so commonly found, within a few feet of tho surface or the shells 
deposited in the backwaters (notably that at Marakkdnam) or in 
the one or two beds of fossil shells already mentioned above. The 
Public Works Department has, however, a limestone quarry at 
Irulampattu near Peldndurai. 
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In many places in the flnTiatile allnvinm very excellent brick 
clays are found. Panruti is a noticeable instance. The South 
Indian Railway Company makes many thousands of table- 
moulded bricks there. Bricks properly made from this earth do 
not require to be coated with plaster to protect them from the 
air, and their lasting qualities may be noted in many of the 
temples, the upper storeys of the towers of which are very 
generally made of them. 

Near Panruti, by the south bank of the Gadilam, is found a 
fine plastic clay which is soft and extremely tenacious. It is 
used for the manufacture of the “ Panruti toys ”—olay models of 
fruits, Hindu gods, and so forth which are burnt in a kiln and 
afterwards painted. 

Cornish stone, from which a somewhat ferruginous kaolin 
may be obtained by washing, occurs at Somangalam in the north¬ 
east corner of the Villupuram taluk. 

At Tiruvdndipuram, near Cuddalore, a yellow ochre is found 
in the Cuddalore sandstones which is used for making sect-marks 
and when ground and laevigated yields a very good pigment. 

It is stated ^ that at “ Tolum,” near the month of the Vellir, 
where there is a ferry, a bed of peat exists which is exposed at 
ebb-tide ; also * that at Bdh6r in French -territory, at depths of 
203 to 830 feet in the alluvium, another bed was found which 
contained a very large percentage of moisture and ash. And 
attempts to extract and compress the deposit in the latter were 
made, but fell through. 

In the Madras Museum is a sample of gold which is stated to 
have been “ washed by natives ” in this district, but no details 
of the locality are given. In 1900 a French gentleman 
obtained a license to bore for gold in the sandy bed of the 
Ponnaiydr, but he does not appear to have ever proceeded 
further. 

Magnetic iron ore occurs in many localities on the Kalrdyan 
Hills and in the KaUakurohi taluk. A list of them will bo found 
in Vol. IV of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey, pt. 2, pp. 
69-72. The iron-works at Porto Novo, some account of which is 
given on pp. 283-90 below, did not utilise the ore of the district 
but obtained their supply from Salem. No iron-smelting is now 
carried on, but in 1855 * the industry was in operation at seventy 
villages in the Kallakurchi and Tirukk6yil6r ^uks. Specimens 
of the blooms made may bo seen in the Madras Museum. 

' ilemoin, Oeol. Survey of Indio, iv, pt. 2, 31. 

* Records, Qeol. Survey of India, xvii, 194. 

• BsUour’s Report on the Iron Ores and Coal of the Pretideney (Msdros, 1856). 
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The flora of the district is less interesting than that of man 7 CHAP. I. 
other parts of the Presidency. As might be expected, there is an Flora.* 
entire absence of those high evergreen forests which, occurring 
in isolated areas in the Eastern GhAts, find their great develop¬ 
ment in the mountain ranges of the west and constitute the 
glory of the Peninsula flora. Continuous mountain ranges with 
deep valleys between, such as are sparingly met with in the Eastern 
GhAts farther north, but extend from North Oanara to Cape 
Comorin on the west, are absent here, and the scJittered endings 
of the Eastern GhAts southward merely show themselves, in the 
South Arcot district, in the hilly country on its western edge. 

Here the Kalrfiyans pass into the mountains of Salem. Their 
flora is almost entirely of the drier deciduous type, characterised 
by the abundance of sandalwood, Zizyphus and Terminalia and, 
more rarely, teak and blackwood. 

With the exception of this one mass of hills, the district is 
fairly flat. There is a gradual fall in the land eastwards, but not 
sufficient to make any marked change in the flora. Distance from 
the sea rather than elevation above it is the determining factor, 
while the plains present a different class of plants according as 
they are under cultivation or not. 

Broadly speaking, then, we meet with low and largely decidu* 
ous forest in the Kalriyans on the extreme west, pass through 
the usual mixture of deciduous and evergreen plants of the Coro¬ 
mandel coast as we traverse the scrub jungle and the cultivated 
fields, and finally, near the sea, como upon the brackish water 
forms in the salt marshes and the seaside flora along the beach. 

Scattered hills or groups of hills are met with in the plains, such 
as the Gingee group and Tiyaga Drug, but they are too small 
in extent to have any forms of peculiar interest. 

Prominent in the seaside flora is the thorny grass, Spinifex Seaside flora. 
squarroms, one of the most interesting plants of the Presidency. 

Its heads of flowers become detached when ripening their seed 
and roll along as great balls before the wind, a unique method 
of self-sowing. This plant and another grass, Trmhys mucro. 

««#«, are useful sand-binders and are common along the Coro¬ 
mandel coast. Sporobolua tremulus, Calotropis gigantea, Hydrophy- 
lax maritima, Launma pinnatifida, Enicoatema littorah., and Sper- 
macoce hiapida, may serve as farther examples of this seaside 
flora. The seeds of the latter are said to form an excellent 

* This seotion has been kindly oontribnted by Mr. 0. A. Barber, Government 
Botanist. 
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sabstituto for coffee. The flowers thus far mentioned are small 
or sad-coloured. Ipomma bihhay the soaside convolvulus, brif^ht- 
ens the sandhills with its bell-like pink blossoms. It also is an 
efficient sand-binder. 

In waste places, especially near the sea, may be found Tribulus 
terrestris, with its little yellow flowers and its thorny fruits, the 
despair of the native servant, Portulaea t\iberosa, Solatium xaniho- 
carpumy with its handsome yellow berries, the common eolooynth, 
Citrullm Cohcynthia, with its little melons, and the introduced 
Jatropha gosaypifolia, which has taken up large tracts of sandy 
country in South India. 

The salt marshes have their flora too, and abound in such 
succolonts as Sumda nudtjlora, Salicomia brachiata and Sesuvium 
Poriulacaatrum. The brackis^li water lagoons are fringed with 
Exaecaria Agallocha and the “ mangrove,” Avicennia officinalis, 
with its remarkable “ pneixmathodos” or erect, air-breathing roots, 
sticking up through the mud in rows like the air-tubes of an 
underground railway. The interesting hoUy-leaved Acanthus 
ilicifoUus may also be met with in the backwaters. 

The groat mass of the district, the cultivated plains, shows the 
usual Coromandel weeds. In hedges and waste places may bo 
collected Boemia extenaa, Oisekia pharnaceoidea, Eclipta alba, Sida 
cordtfolia, Justieia tranquebarienais, Boerhaacia repens, Aristohchia 
indica, Cleome tenella, while in cultivated land Lippia nodiflora, 
Pedalium Murex, Sphwrantkua indicua, Leucaa zeylanica, Vahlia 
oldenlandioides, Vleome viscosa, Qynandropsis pentaphylla, Culdenia 
procumbens, the various Seliotropiums, Oldenlandiaa, Bnnnayas, 
Ilysanthes, etc., may be confldently looked for. There is little 
to distinguish this flora from that of the rest of the eastern side 
of the Presidency. 

In the scattered scrub jungle there may be looked for climbers 
such as Sarcostemma hrevistigmu. Fills quadrangularia. Asparagus 
racemosus, Ceropegia juncea, Olax scandens, Mukia acabrella, Zehneria 
umbellata, Bregea volubilis, Tylophora asthmatica, Tragia invnlucrata, 
Ichnocarpua frutescens, Modecca Wightiana, and the parasitic 
Oassytha filiformis, associated with the great mass of dry and 
Ithorny shrubs which represent the xerophytic or drought-loving 
flora of South India. Such are Ehretia buxifolia, Flueggea Leucopy- 
rus, Azima tetracantha, Oadaba indica, Caaearia tomentoaa, Randia 
dumetorum, Carissa spinarum, Omelina asiatica, Glausena Willdenavii, 
and Cassia auriculaia whose bark is largely used for tanning 
purposes. 
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Where the reserved forests are larger or of greater age we 
meet with a number of interesting shrubs and trees, such 
as Dichrostachps ctnerea, DoUchandrmw fdlcata, ^gle Marmehs, 
Mimusops Kkngi, also Albtzzia amara, Cassia marginata, C.siamea, 
C. Fistula, Crewia pilosa, G. hirsuta, Dioapyros Ghloroxylm, Maba 
buxifolia, Eugenia Jambolana, Odina Wodier, Cleistanthus colUnus, 
Hugonia Mystax, Dalhergia paniculata, and so forth. Here and 
there between the trees and shrubs we come across the handsome 
Pancratium zeylanicum, SciUa indica, the Indian squill, Curculigo 
fmhioides,undL dark-brown, evil-smelling, fly-attracting 
such as Boucerosia umbellata and Oaralluma attenuata, succulents 
all and well-adapted for their Life in these dry localities. 

At certain times of the year the woods are brightened by the 
handsome laburnum-like flowers of Cassia Fistula, or the brilliant 
red pods of Pterolobium indicum, or the sweet white ‘ tresses ’ of 
Derris scandens or Cossalpinia sepiaria. 'J'he large reserves of 
Shdnikulam in the neighbourhood of Gin gee form an excellent 
collecting ground where most of these plants can be readily 
obtained in an afte^-noon walk. And if the ascent of Gingee 
rock is added, Mussmnda tomentosa, Clerodendrun phlomoides, 
Cephalandra Indica var. palmata., Corallocarpus epigcea and other 
interesting plants may be coUected. Gingee fort is ono of the 
most interesting places in Southern India. It is well worth a 
careful botanical exploration, for it is not unlikely that it may 
contain stray plants from the north, a lasting memento of ths 
great bands of horsemen which marched southwards to this great 
fortress two or three centuries ago. 

It remains to speak of the hilt masses which occupy the 
western side of the district. These are small in area bntbotani- 
caUy most interesting. Great quantities of bamboos, Bambusa 
arundinacea, liold certain tracts, but they are chiefly confined 
to the more sheltered valleys. They form impenetrable jungles 
with little of botanical interest, excepting that they show in a 
marked manner the way in which the whole of the bamboos of a 
district will die at one and the same time, commencing life again 
as tiny grass seedlings. Such a scene of desolation, not easy 
to describe, was met with in the Tenmalais in 1899. 

In various parts of the district, but chiefly along the hillsides, 
interesting grasses may be collected, and these deserve special 
mention in that the western Peninsula is one of the most pro¬ 
ductive areas in the species of Graminese in the world. Compared 
with other parts of India, for instance with Burma and the Malay 
Peninsula, this order is far more richly represented. There are 
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CHAP. I. several in South Arcot which are so widely separated from their 

?LOKA. nearest allies that they constitute genera of their own. They are 

monotypic, that is they are the only species of their genus. Such 
are Oropetium Thomasutn, a tiny plant from three to four inches 
high, Tragus racrmoms, Perotis lattfolia, and to them may be 
added tlie two sand-binders Spinifex squarrosus and Trachys 
mucronaia already mentioned. Other grasses are Mamsuris 
granularis, Pennisetum Alopecuros, Apluda varia, and the various 
Panicums, Paspalum^ Arisiidas, Eragrustes, Setarias, Anthistirms 
and so forth. 

Hfli flora. 'pjie general tendency of the hill-liora is towards the deciduous 

type. This is shown by the presence of Pterocarpus Marsupium, 
Sautalum album which seems quite at home, Grewia tiliwj'ulia, 
Dalbergia latifolia, Tectona grandis, Anogeissus lalifolia, Term in alia 
paniculata, T. Chebula, Ficus Tjakda, F. retusa, Viiex altissimn, 
Eriolcena Jlookeriaiia, Phyllanikus Emblica, with more rarely 
Bombax malabaricmn, Artocarpus vntegrifolia, and Caryola urens. 
Sansevieria zeylanka abounds in the wa.ste and rocky places, 
Loraiiihus lungiflorus and scwrula and Viscum capitellntuvi cling to 
the trees, Breynias, P/iyllanihus polyphyllus, MaUotus philippinensis, 
Cassia glauca, Oreiria abutili/vlia, G. Icevigaia, Elceagnus latifolia, 
Litscca zeylanica, Mimosa rubicaulis, Memecylon edule, Jlelicteres 
Isora, Acacia pennata, Iliptage Madablula, Murray a exotica, PhyU 
lanthus reticulatus, Trema orietiialis, various species of Zisyphus, 
Toddalia aculeata, Calpurnia aure.a, Scutia indica, Linociera Wightii 
may be taken to represent the woody climbers and the smaller 
trees and shrubs. 

The two yams, Dioscorea opposittfulia and D. lomentosa are 
common and their roots aftord a jungle food. Of herbaceous 
plants the following may be selected as more interesting and 
characteristic :— Buetlneria l/erbacea, Euphorbia cristata, Indigofera 
pulchella, Justicia nilgherrevsis, Orthosiphun diffusus, -Coleus barba- 
tus, Ruhia cordifolia, Ardisia humilis, Clerodendron serratum, Rhyn~ 
chosia rvfescens, Knoxia corymbosa, Uvaria Narutn, Chlorophyium, 
Clematis Gouriana, Plumbago zeylanica, Thunbergia fragrans, 
Claoxylon Mercurialis, Impatiena Balsamina and many others. H 
will be seen that some of these show an approach to the hill 
floras further west, but they are isolated cases. 

Ferns and orchids are not common, but of the former, Adian^ 
turn caudatum sometimes forms handsome beds, and the little, 
star-like, Aciinopteris radiata brightens many a crack in tho 
rocks. 
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The indigenous cattle of the district are the poorest creatures. 
There is probably not a ryot in any of the taluks who takes the 
trouble to select stock for breeding froTu, and this want of care, 
added to the generally indifferent nature of the grazing available, 
results in the local bullocks being small and weak. In 1859 
Government distributed Nellore bulls throughout the district 
with the idea of raising the standard, but the ryots after a time 
ceased to utilise these animals, saying that they were too big for 
the small local cows and that several of these had died in conse¬ 
quence in giving birth to calves begotten by them. The bulls 
were therefore all disposed of. The best animals, whether for 
trotting purposes, for ploughing and other draught work, or for 
milking, are now imported from other places. For light and fast 
work the true Mysore cattle are held to be the best; for ploughing 
and pulling country carts the bullocks (also of the Mysore breed) 
which are raised in Salem and North Aroot are largely purchased ; 
and the best milch cows are those from Punganhr in the latter of 
these districts. 

Cattle are bouglit either at fairs which occur at periodical 
intervals or from travelling drovers. Before it was stopped in 
consequence of plague, tlie fair at Tiravanudmalai at the great 
K4rtigai festival at the temple there was one of the chief sources 
of supply. The biggest market in the district is now that which 
is held in February and March at M^l Malaiyanur in the Tindi- 
vanam taluk on the occasion of the festival in the temple there to 
Angdlamman. Next in importance are those at the shrine to 
Subrahmanya at Mailara in the same taluk, which take place in 
January and July. Others worth mention are the fairs at Eadli4- 
puram in ViUapnram, at Khv\Akkara in I'irukkoyilhr, and those 
held on Sundays in connection with the temples at Rishivandiyam 
in Kallakurchi and KAttuparur in Vriddhachalam. 

Since the Tiruvannamalai fair has been stopped, many cattle 
are brought round by travelling drovers in the manner so usual in 
the Ceded districts. Panruti in the season of the ground-nut 
harvest is a favourite halting-place for these men, as the ryot is 
then flush of cash. Hundreds of animals may be seen waiting to 
be sold in the big tope north of the Gadilam by the toll-gate. The 
owner of the tope charges a small fee on each beast sold and 
devotes it to the needs of the Vishnu temple in the hazaar-stroet. 

The official statistics say that, in proportion to the area in 
occupation, cattle are most plentiful in the Kallakurchi and 
Tirukkoyilhr taluks. Grazing land is more common there than 
elsewhere, and is least in extent in Chidambaram and ViUupurami 
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As in other districts, the ryots keep alive a number of useless 
animals whose only function is apparently to devour the fodder 
which would be better utilised in nourishing the more valuable 
cattle. 

The District has recently suffered severely from cattle-disease 
but the inoculation operations of the Civil Veterinary Department 
have not yet been extended to it. 

The sheep of the district are of two kinds; namely, the 
Semmeri, the long-legged red variety with a hairy coat which is 
only useful for its flesh and as a manuring agent, and the Kurumba, 
the more compact kind which has a woolly fleece and is black 
and white and brown in colour. This latter is only common in 
the south-western part of the district and there the Kurumbas, a 
Canarese-speaking caste of shepherds, weave its wool into coarse 
blankets. The industry is mentioned in more detail in Chapter 
VI below. 

The goats present no particular points of interest. The value 
of their manure is appreciated and they are hired from their 
owners to be penned on the fields at night. Goat skins are sent 
to Madras in the raw state for export. 

The larger kinds of game are rare. An ancient copper grant ^ 
calls the Kalrdyans the “ elephant hills ” and in 1841 as many 
as 40 or 50 elephants came down into the country round Tiru- 
vannimalai from the Salem hills and did great damage to the 
crops and it was declared by the ryots that their numbers were 
increasing annually. Pharoah’s Gazetteer (1855) and Mr. Garstin’s 
Manual of this district (1878) both mention elepliants among 
the wild animals of the country, but these beasts are never met 
with in it now. The above two works- (and also other sources) 
show that tigers were at one time found here, but none have been 
recorded for many years past. Bears are said to be seen now and 
again on the Kalrdyans and in the rocky hills round Gingee and 
elsewhere. Leopards are common in those latter, the great oaves 
formed by the piles of boulders giving them admirable cover, and 
in 1903 tliirteen persons and 451 cattle were returned as having 
been killed by them and rewards were paid for slaying 25 of 
them. Hyaenas are found in Kallakurchi. Of the deer tribe, 
sambhar seem to be absent. Spotted deer occur in small numbers 
in the Gingee junglos and on the Kalrdyans. They used to be 
plentiful round about Srimushnam and the Settlement report 
of 1868 mentions the damage they did there to the crops. 

^ See the acoonnt of file Kalrayane in Chapter XV, p, 331. 
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Antelope occur in Kallakurchi and Tirnkkdyildr, sheltering during CHAP. I. 

the day in the low forests there. Pig are common in many Favna. 
localities. In the canals taking off from the Coleroon are some ’ 

crocodiles. The Khdn S41iib’s canal near Chidambaram was 
greatly infested with them’a few years back. 

Of the smaller game, snipe provide the best sport. The tanks 
round about ViUupuram and in the Timkkdyildr taluk are famous 
for them, their reedy foreshores providing most suitable ground. 

At the end of the season, when the tanks are dry and the sun is 
hot, the birds often shelter in large numbers in any ground-nut 
which still remains on the ground and even, in some places, in the 
oasuarina topes. Partridges, hares and quail are common, florican 
are not scarce, teal and duck of several kinds abound on the tanks 
after the rains, and round Gingee peafowl and jungle-fowl are to 
be seen in the forests. 

Fish are plentiful in the tanks. The villagers pay an almost Fish, 
nominal fish-rent and let out the right to the fishing (generally to 
the Sembadavans) when the tanks are nearly dry, crediting the 
proceeds to the common (samuddyam) fund which is kept up in 
each village from this and other sources (see p. 89 below) and 
is utilized for communal purposes. The sea fisheries provide a 
living for many hundreds of persons and the fish cured at the 
Government yards (see p. 237) is exported to the most inland 
parts of the district. The pomfret, seer, whiting and mullet are 
among the better known kinds of fish caught, hut apparently 
the different varieties have never been systematically listed by 
any one with expert knowledge of the subject. The oysters of 
the Ouddalore backwater enjoy, and deservedly, a more than 
local fame. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY. 


PaKHiaxoRic Peoi-les— Stone implenionts — Kistvaens. Eakly History— The 
Pallaras, 4th to 8th centuiies—The Ganj^a-PallaYas, Dth centary—The 
Ctidlaa, 10th o.entnry—Tho Raehtrakfita invasion—The Clailas again, lOtii to 
13th conturioR—Thoir Wing kidnapped—The PAndyas—Tho Kcralas—The 
Hoysalai—The Musalmans, 14th century. The Vi.tayanaoar Kings —Their 
downfall, 16th century. The Musalmans, 17th century—Anraugseb crushes 
Bijapnr and Golconda—And captures Gingoo. Eceopean Setti.fmentb— 
The Portuguese—The Dntch—Tho Proiich. The Enolish —Invited to settle. 
1H74—Factcrios founded at Cuddalore and KdnimAdu, 1082—And at Porto 
Novo, 1683—KilnimAdu foriitied, 1688—Purchase of Fort .St. Ihivid, 1600— 
The “ raudome shott ”—Dutch objections, 1691—Tho mint—Dr. PlacWwell 
and Porto Novo—Cuddalore attacked by tho Musalmans, 1698—Trouble 
with SarAp Singh, 1710—Disorders among our troops—Tho trouble settled 
— Raworth'a rebellion, 1713—Tho Maratha invasion, 1740. Strituole with 
the Krknth— Fort St. David becomes the English capital, 1746—Clive’s 
connection with it—Its then condition—Attacked four times by the French, 
17‘lti-t8--'rhe tables turned—English and French tako sides in native 
politics—French at Hrst uppermost, 1749—English position retrieved, 1750 
— Dupleix again has the advantage—But is once more chocked, 1751— 
Events in 1752-38—Dupleix recalled, 1754—The struggle renewed, 1756— 
Fall of Cuddalore, 1758—Capture of Fort .St. David—Sadden end of tho 
French power, 1761 — Haidar’s invasion of tho Carnatic, 1780—Fighting at 
Cuddalore, 1782-83' Tipn’s raid, I7P0-' Cession of the Caruat.ic, 1801. 

The most aucient peoples of the district of whom any traces now 
survive arc the prehistoric makers of the stone celts which are 
found on tho Kalrdyan hills. The Malaiyalis of that range, who 
do not understand what, these implements are and accordingly 
regard them as in some way holy, often place them reverently 
in their shrines.* Apparently no one has yet collected or olassi* 
lied these tools, nor doi's any systematic search for others of 
similar kinds seem to have been made in other likely spots in the 
district, such as the Gingee hills. 

Next to the stone implements in point of age come the 
kistvaens, or prehistoric bnrial-plaoos, which are found in so many 
villages. These are of the type usual elsewhere and consist of 
small chambers, perhaps some six feet by four by three feet deep, 
which are walled, roofed and floored with great slabs of roughly 
hewn stone aud, sometimes, are surrounded by ono or more 
circles of stoue slabs set up on eiid. Inside them are usually 

^ Similarly in Cornwall oells are treated as charms by the peasantry and are 
plaohd in the drinking-water of the cattle to ward off oolio. 
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found‘fragments of bone, pottery and iron. The best collection 
of them in the district is at Devandr (p. 371) but several other 
groups are reported. In Sattiyamangalam, seven miles west of 
Gingee, are about a dozen, each enclosed in a circle of upright slabs 
the largest of which is some 30 feet in diameter aud is made up of 
24 stoucs. At Sittdmpfindi, four miles south of Gingee, there are 
said to be five built of slabs uine feet by four apd a foot thick 
and Surrounded by circles of stones measuring from three to five 
feet in length and about three feet in height. Other.s are reported 
from the village.s of Vnrikkal, Attiyfir, Tachampattu, T&ndava- 
samudram and Senjikunnatur—all in the same neighbourhood 
and to the south of Sitt&mpfindi; from .lambadai, eleven miles 
west by north of Tirukkdyilur; from Koii!.'ar(iyap41aiyam and 
''Kugaiyfir in Kallakurchi; and from Kundalurin the same taluk, 
in which last there are said to bo forty or fifty of them, each sur¬ 
rounded with its circle of upright stones. It may be mentioned 
here in parenthesis that the gigantic examples which are stated 
in the Manual of A dminin!ration to stand near Kongardyap^laiyam, 
and to be capable of sheltering 200 persons at a time, appear to 
bo myths. 

What races made theso kistvaons, anj when, are still matters' 
of conjecture, aud between their builders and the earliest peoples 
known from inscriptions yawns a great gap, unfilled by either tra¬ 
dition or literary records. Ancient Tamil poems, it is true, men¬ 
tion the country on cither side of the lower roaches of the I'ennai 
(or PonnaiydrJ in this district under the name of Aruvanddu, but 
they tell us little about it or its inhabitants. West of Aruvanddu 
and east of tho Kalrdyans, they say, lay Malddu or Malayamun 
Nadu, the territory of a ruler known as Malayamau or “ tho 
mountain chief.” fie was, it is stated, a feudatory of the Chdla 
kings (see below) and had his capital on the hauks of the Pennui 
at Koval, the modern Tirukkoyilfir.* 

If we except the mere mention in one of tho edicts of the 
emperor Asoka of the three great realms of the south—the Chdla, 
Chera and Pdndya kingdoms—the history of tho Tamil country 
a.s gleaned from inscriptions on stone and copper (the only 
reliable sources of material regarding those early days) does not 
carry u.s farther back than the period of the Pallavas who reigned 
at Conjeeveram—Kdnehipuram, as it was called of old—in the 
early centuries of the present era.* According to tradition, South 

' M.R.Ky. Kanakasabhai Pillai’s Tamils eighietn htiTulred ytara ago, 30. 

* I am greatly indebted to M.R.Ky. V. Venkayya, m.a.. Government £pi- 
grapbist, for valuable assiatance with tho history of the district liom this point 
up to Vijayanagar times. 
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Arcot formed part of Tondaimandalam, and Tondaimandalam was 
inoluded in the territories of this dynasty. The Allahabad pillar 
inscription of Samudragupta, which has been assigned to the 
fourth century mentions king Vishnugopa of Conjeeveram, 

who is believed to have been a Pallava, and the district may be 
supposed to have been part of his dominions. 

It is not, however, until the time of king Simhavishnu, who 
may be assigned roughly to the end of the sixth century, that we 
have sufficient material for framing any regular succession of 
these Pallava rulers. Simhavlshnu’s son was Mahendravarmanl 
and it was daring his time that the rock-cut shrine at Dalavdndr ® 
(and others in the Trichinopoly, North Arcot and Ohinglepiit 
districts) ’ were excavated. There is also some reason to suppose 
that he was the unnamed king who, according to tradition, built 
a Siva temple (no longer in existence) at Tirupdpnliyhr. The 
story regarding this shrine in the Periya Purdnam —a work 
dealing with the lives of the 63 Saiva saints the reliability of 
which has been proved in a number of instances—says tlmt the 
saint Appar^ was first persecuted and then patronized by a Pallava 
king whose name is not given ; that this monarch was eventually 
converted by Appar frpm Jainism to the Saiva faith ; and that 
one of his first acta thereafter was to destroy the Jain temples at 
PAtaliputra (as Tirupapnlij'hf was then called; the god in the 
existing shrine there is still known ns Pdtalisvara or Pdtalipuris- 
vara) and to erect in their place a Siva temple called after himself, 
Gunadaravichcharam. Now Gunadara is synonymous with Guna- 
bhara, which is known to have been a surname of Mahdndra- 
varinan I ; there seems to be an indirect allusion in a Trichinopoly 
inscription to this ruler’s conversion to the Sa.ivite creed; and we 
know from other sources that Appar flourished while he was on 
the throne. It seems therefore fairly clear that it was he who 
built this vanished Pallava shrine at the present head-quarters 
of the district. 

Another Pallava king who clearly held sway over South 
Arcot is the Ehjasimha of the end of the seventh century ® of 
whose time there is an inscription® in a cave temple near Pana- 
inalai in the Villupuram talnk. There is thus little doubt that 
the district formed part of the Pallava dominions as long as that 
dynasty continued in power. 

' Bombay Qasetieer, i, pt. 2, 319. 

* See the account of this in Chapter XV, p, 346. 

* Bpiyraphia Indiea, vi, 320. 

* For more partionlora of him, see the next chapter, pp. 76, 97. 

^ Bomh. Qai,, i, pt. 2,323. 

^ Sovih IiuHan Inscriptions, i, 24. 
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Towards tlie close of the eighth century the Pallavas seem to CHAP. II. 
have been supplanted by the Qanga-Pallavas, of whose rule in Baht 
S outh Arcot we have indisputable evidence. A copper-plate 
grant of one of this line discovered at Bihhr in French territory 
records the assignment of the revenue of three villages for the The Ganga- 
upkeep of a college in that place,' and three more inscriptions of 
members of the family who flourished about the last quarter of the 
ninth century have been found at TirukkoyiMr.® 

From the Ganga-Pallavas, South Arcot passed into the hands The Chdiag, 
of the Cholas of the Tanjore and Trichinopoly country. Tlieir oeotury. 
inscriptions are found in it iu very large numbers. The earliest 
is dated iu the reign of Parakesarivarman, who perhaps lived at 
about the end of the ninth century, and the Siva temple at Tiru- 
nimanalldr in the Tirukkdyilhr taluk was built in the time of king 
Pardntaka I of this dynasty (907-46 A.D.) by his son Edjdditya. 


This Edjdditya was defeated and killed ® soon after his The Eish- 
accession by the Edshtrakhtas of Mdlkhdd .(in what is now the p»knta 
Nizam’s Dominions) whose king Krishna III invaded the Chola 
country and captured Conjeeveram and Tanjore. In.scriptions of 
his reign ranging in date from about 957 to 964 have been found 
at Tirunamanalldr and Tirukkoyildr and he seems to have ruled 
until 970. 

Subsequently the CEdlas recovered their lost position, and The 0h6ia» 
during the time of Rdjardja I (985-1012) they became supreme 
in Southern India. Their history, however, has not yet been centuriee. 
worked out in detail, many of their numerous inscriptions still 
remaining to be transcribed, and it is moreover concerned with 
other districts besides South Arcot. 


In 1070 their dominions were seized by Kuldttunga I—who, 
though a grandson of one of their line, was a usurper and not 
the real heir—and he and his successors held the throne, until 
the middle of the thirteenth century. About the beginning of 
that century, however, their power began to decline; and in no 
part of their dominions, apparently, was the weakness of the 
central government more felt than in South Arcot. 

Two compacts between a number of local chiefs in that district, Their king 
entered into for offensive and defensive purposes, have been dis- kidnapped, 
covered, and the anarchy reached its height in the reign of Edja- 
r4ja III (1216-39) when the king himself was actually kidnapped 


* Ep, Ind,, iT, 180. 
“ Ibid., yii, 138. 
®Ibfd., -vii, 194. 
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and confined by one of his own feudatories, a chief named K6p- 
perunjinga. He was released by the forces of Narasimha II, the 
then king of the Hoysala line whose capital was at Dvdrasamudra 
(the modern Haldbid in Mysore), and an interesting inscription 
in the temple at Tiruvdndipnram near Cuddalore, which was 
engraved there at the instance of two of bis generals who effected 
the rescue, gives all the details of the event. It runs somewhat 
as follows *;— 

“ In the sixteenth year of the emperor of the three worlds, the 
glorions fiijardjad^va, when PratApachokravartin, the glorions V£ra- 
Ndrasimhad^va, heard that-Kdppernnjinga had captured the Ohdla 
emperor at Sdndamangalam, * that he destroyed the kingdom with his 
army and that the temples of Siva and Vishnu were destroyo 1, he 
exclaimed : ‘ This trumpet shall not be blown unless I shall have 
maintained my reputation of being the establisher of the Chdla king¬ 
dom.’ He started from Dvdrasamudra, uprooted the Mahara kingdom, 
seized him, liis women and treasures, and halted at Pachchdr. Then 
the king was pleased to order : ‘ Destroy the country of Kdppernn- 
jinga and liberate the Chdla emperor.’ ” 

This order was addressed to two of his officers named 
Appanna-Hannikka and Samndra-Goppaya, and the following is 
their account of how they carried out their master’s command : 

“We destroyed the villages of EUdri and KalHydrmulai* where 
Kdpperurijinca was staying, and Toludagaiyur where S61ab6n was 
staying ; killed .... among the king’s officers Viragan- 
ganadalvdn and Chinattarayan, and four officers including Pardkra- 
mabahn, the king of Ceylon; seized their horses and seized the 
horses of Kolli-Sdiakdn. Having worshipped the god of Ponnam- 
balam * we started again, destroyed rich villages including Tondaima- 
nalldT,' caused . . . forest to he cut down and halted at Tirnppd- 

dirippnliyur.' We destroyed Tiruvadigai, Tirnvekkarai ’ and other 
villages; burnt and destroyed the sea-port towns on the coast and 
the drinking channels to the south of the Ydranavdsi river and to 
the east of S6ndamangalam; and seized and plundered the women. 
When we advanced against Sendamangalam, and were going to 
encamp there, Kdpperunjing^ became full of fear and sulmitted to the 
king tiiat he would release the Ohdla emperor. As the king agreed 
and despatched a messenger to us, we liberated the Cho'la emperor, 
went with him and let him enter his kingdom.” 

* Ep. Ind., vii, 160-9. 

“ In the Tirnkkfiyildr taluk. 

’ Both in Chidambaram. 

* Chidambaram- 

’’ Tondaminattam in Cuddalore taluk. 

' Tirnpapuliyfir. 

’ Tiruvadi nearPanruti and Tiruvakarai in VUlupuram talnk- 
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The audacious Kdpperunjinga, though defeated, was by no 
means entirely suppressed; and in 1243, after the death of the king 
whom he had kidnapped, he declared himself sovereign. His 
capital seems to have been at the S^ndamangalam mentioned in 
the above record and he appears to have ruled until 1278-79.^ A 
number of his inscriptions have been found at Chidambaram, 
Vriddhachalam, Tirukkoyildr and Tiruvennanallhr. 

He was apparently ® eventually subdued by the Pdndyas of 
Madura. This dynasty, under its king datdvarman Sundara- 
Pdndya I (1251-61), had already conquered a part of the district, 
and in the time of Jatavarman Sundara-Pdndya II (1275-90) it 
occupied the remainder. 

Subsequently Kulasekhara, a king of the Keralas from the 
west coast, came into possession of at least part of the country. 
He was crowned at Conjeeveram and there is an inscription of his, 
dated 1313-14, in the temple at Tiruvadi. 

Thereafter the Hoysalas of Dv4rasamudra, already referred to, 
seem to have held sway over a portion of South Aroot. Their 
capital had been sacked by the invading Musalmans from Delhi 
and they made Tiruvanndmalai their chief town,® Inscriptions 
of theirs have been found in that place and they built the tower 
of the temple there which is known as the Yalldla gopuram. 

Meanwhile the Musalmans of Delhi had been extending 
their sway southwards and had established, in the early part of 
the fourteenth century, a chiefship at Madura which appears to 
have exercised authority (though of a somewhat shadowy descrip¬ 
tion) over this district. 

They were driven from Madura (and eventually from the 
rest of South India) soon afterwards (before 1365) by the kings 
of the Hindu dynasty of Vijayanagar, whose capital was at 
Hampe, on the bank of the Tungabhadra, in tbe BeUary district. 
Inscriptions found at Conjeeveram and Tiruvanndmalai of Kam- 
pana, theson of king Bukka I of that dynasty (1343-79), make it 
clear that he conquered Tondaimandalam ; iu a record dated 
1371-72 Gappandrya, the Brdhman governor of Gingee, claims 
also to have defeated the Musalmans; the copper-plate grant 
now in the possession of Narayana Sdstri of Alamphndi near 
Gingee ^ says that prince Virhp4ksha, son of the Vijayanagar king 
Harihara II (1379-99), conquered the countries of Tuudira, Ch6la 

' Ep, Ind., vii, 1G4., 167. 

* Indian Antiquary, xxi, 121. 

® InBoription No. 548 of 1893 in the Government Epigrajjhist’s rooords, 

* Critically edited by M.R.Ey. V. Vonkayya in Ep. Ind., iii, 224-6, 
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and Pdndya before 1384; and inscriptions of Haribara and Vird- 
pdksha have been found in the district. These records leave no 
doubt that South Aroot formed pat4 of the Vijayanagar terri¬ 
tories by the last quarter of the fourteenth century. Materials 
are not yet complete for any detailed account of their rule within 
it, but it may be noted that Krishna Deva, the most famous of 
their kings, is mentioned in several inscriptions in its temples 
and claims to have built the thousand-pillared mantapam, the 
eleven-storeyed gdpuram, two tanks and another mantapam at 
Tiruvanndmalai and the northern gdpuram of the great temple 
at Chidambaram. 

The dynasty ^ was overthrown in 1565, at the great battle of 
Talikota in the present Nizam’s Dominions, by a coalition of the 
Musalman kings of the Deccan which included those Sultans of 
Bijdpur and Golconda whose names appear so frequently in the 
later history of the South. The mutual jealousies of the victors 
prevented them, however, from immediately following up their 
success, and for many years afterwards the Vijayanagar kings 
exercised, from new capitals established successively at Penu- 
konda, Chandragiri and Ohingleput, a considerable authority over 
parts of their ancient possessions; as late as 1644 we find one 
of them, Ranga II, granting away the village of Kallakurchi.® 

Their great stronghold in South Arcot had always been the 
fortress of Gingee, the remarkable defences of which were prob¬ 
ably built by them, and the place was the seat of one of their 
provincial governors. Some time after the defeat of the dynasty 
at Talikota, this governor rebfclled against his sovereign. The 
latter set out to reduce Gingee, hut was recalled by an attack 
by the Sultan of Golconda upon the territories nearer his own 
residence. The campaign which followed resulted in the extinc¬ 
tion of the last remnants of his power and his flight to Mysore. 

The king of Golconda now set himself to complete his conquest 
of the Vijayanagar dominions by reducing the forts held by 
its provincial governors, and accordingly marched upon Gingee. 
There (the circumstances are related in more detail in the account 
of the fort on p. 349 below) he was joined by some Bijdpur troops, 
and when he was soon afterwards called away to another part of 
his dominions, the latter, by a lucky accident, obtained possession 
of the place. This was in 1638. Forty years later, in 1677, the 
famous Mardtha chief Sivaji captured the fortress from Bijdpur 

’ For a complete liistory of it, see Mr. E. Sewell’s Forgotten Fmpire (Swsn 
SonnenstiheiB, 1900). 

* Ind. Ant.^ xiii, 163-60, 
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(see again the account of Gingee’i by a trick, and proceeded to CHAV. II. 
plundei' the country so remorselessly that in October of that year Thb 
it is described in the records at Madras as peeled to the bones.” Musalmanb. 

In 1686 the emperor Aurangzeb of Delhi marched south and Aurangzeb 
attacked Bijipur and Golconda, and by the next year he had 
wiped both kingdoms oat of existence. He next proceeded to Golconda, 
attack the Mardthas, who had made themselves masters of most 
of Bijdpnr’s posses.sions in the Oarnatic. Edma Edja, the son of 
Sivaji, fled to Gingee, and that fort became thereafter the rallying 
point of what remained of the Mardtha forces- 

Aurangzeb consequently resolved to reduce the place and And cap- 
thereby both crush the Mardtha power for ever and provide 
himself with an impregnable seat of local government which 
would ensure the stability of his new conquests in the south. 

Owing to the intrigues (detailed in the account of Gingee) of 
Zulfikar Khdn, the general entrusted with the undertaking, this 
“ Eastern Troy ” took seven years—from 1691 to 1698—to van¬ 
quish ; and when at length it fell into the hands of the Musalmans 
they speedily discovered that it was too fatally unhealthy to make 
a good head-quarters and in 1716 they transferred their seat of 
government in the south to the town of Arcot. 

Aurangzeb, it is necessary (for the proper understanding 
of what follows) to remember, had divided his empire into a 
number of subahs, or provinces, in charge of subadars, or viceroys, 
under whom were a series of lesser officer.? known as nawabs. Of 
these, the present pages are concerned only with the Subadar of 
the Deccan (called also in the histories by his titles of Nizam-ul- 
mulk and Asaf Jah) who resided at Aurangabad, and with his 
subordinate the Nawab of the Carnatic,^known also (from the 
name of his head-quarters) as the Nawab of Arcot. 

While the events narrated above were proceeding, more than Eoeopean 
one European power had obtained a footing in the area which now Settlements. 
makes up the district. 

The first to arrive were the Portuguese, who (probably about The 
the end of the si-vteenth century) founded a settlement at the Portugaese. 
place which still goes by the name of Porto Novo which they 
gave it.’^ Their nation was soon afterwards overthrown in the 
East by the Dutch, and the history of South Arcot is not further 
concerned with them. 

’ Mt. Gai'slin’s Manual of this district, 16. Hob^on-Jobson says that the first 
montion of the name is in Booarro, eitca 1613 A.H. 
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The Dutch established factories at Porto Novo and D^va- 
nAiiipatnn.m (Port St. David) at a later period, and built a fort at 
the latter some 700 yards north of the mouth of the Q-adilam river. 
They quitted both places in 1678. The Madras records ^ say that 
their departure was partly owing to a dispute with Sivaji’s men 
about shipping dues at Porto Novo and partly because their 
masters at Batavia, the Dutch head-quarters, had been “ abateing 
and cutting off' of their Quallety s, sallorys and allowances.’^ How¬ 
ever this may be, one day in 1678 several of their ships appeared 
off the coast and the Dutch “ did then imediately imbarque all 
their goods, lumber and weomen and sent them away to Pollioat 
(Pulicat).” In 1680 ® they returned to Porto Novo and obtained 
from the Mar^fchas a grant of laud there and permission to erect 
a factory; as will be seen later, they were in possession of the 
Devandmpatnam fort and had a lease of Manjakuppam at the 
time that the English bought Fort St. David in 1690; in 1693, as 
is related in Chapter XVI (p. 406) below, they took Pondioheny 
from the French and they held it for several years afterwards; 
but otherwise their doings had little effect on the chronicles of the 
district and it will not be necessary to refer to them again. 

They seem, however, to have kept up some sort of a settle¬ 
ment at Porto Novo without a break through all the troubles 
which the district witnessed and until as late as 1825. One of 
the tombstones in thoir old burying, ground there hears an 
inscription in Dutch dated 1737 and stating that it marks the 
grave of Willem Spits, “in his life book and manufacture keeper 
in this comptoire Porto Novo,” and the records show that they 
had a factory in the town at the time of the Mardtha raid of 
1740. In 1745 they moved thither their Cuddalore and Deva- 
ndmpatnam establishments, and their subsequent connection 
with the place is sketched in the account of it in Chapter XV 
(p. 280) below. In 1768, shortly before the siege of Port St. 
David by Lally (see below), their fort at Devandmpatnaiu 
was demolished by the English and a house in Cuddalore was 
given them in exchange.® This building was one which Ifier- 
nander, the well-known missionary, had erected. It appears 
several times in the old records and seems to have been occupied 
by a Dutch Resident. It eventually fell to ruins and was sold 
by auction. 

^ Pnb. Consultations, vol. 2, 1678-79. 

= Hodgson’s report (in the records) on the Dutch Settlements. 

’ Letter from tho Dutch Governor at Negapatam to the Madras Government, 
dated 31st March 1766. 
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Besides the Portuguese and the Dutch, the French and the 
English had also settled in South Arcot; and the story of their 
long rivalry and bitter contest for an Indian dominion is inti¬ 
mately bound up with the history of the district, within the limits 
of which some of its most stirring episodes occurred and which 
witnessed its closing scene at the fall of Pondicherry in 1761. 

Some account of the first settlement of the French at 
Pondicherry will be found in Chapter XVI, whence it will be seen 
that they went there in 1674, were ejected by the Dutch in 1693, 
regained the place six years later, and thereafter improved and 
fortified it to such purpose that w'hen .at length (in 1744) war 
broke out between them and the English, their capital was the 
strongest place on the east coast of the Indian Peninsula. We 
must now turn and see what the English had achieved within the 
district by the time the great struggle began. 

Fort St. George had been founded in 1639 and a few years 
afterwards had been constituted the chief English station in the 
south of India. 

In 1674 the authorities there received an invitation from 
Muhammad Khdn, the local governor who held Gingee and the 
country subject to it on behalf of the king of Bijdpur mentioned 
above, suggesting that they should “ set up factories and build 
forts at or near Porto Novo and at Vardavur (Valudivlir) near 
Polioberry (Pondicherry) " and that “ if the places are approved, 
an Englishman or two, and a half score of peons, may be sent to 
take possession and to set up the English flag and to bold it, 
freeing him from the importunities of the French and the Dutch.''^ 
It was resolved “ to send a civil answer and a present by one of 
the Company’s servants with instructions to receive such terms as 
the Cawn (Khdn) may think fit to grant, and to survey and report 
on the places and rivers.” Mr. Elihu Yale, then a writer, 
was despatched upon this duty. Ho carried it out at the modest 
outlay of 36 pagodas (Rs. 126) and the Madras authorities paid 
his expenses, “it not being for the Honourable Company’s honour 
to suffer a young man who serves in that degree of a writer at so 
small wages as ten pounds per annum to be out of puiese for 
their service Pagodas 36.” ® 

No steps to settle in the Gingee country were, liowever, taken 
until 1681. Action was then forced upon the authorities by the 
impositions and oppressions of the officers of the king of Gol- 
conda, within whose territories lay the town of Madras, It was 
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’ E.M.C., 20th March 1673-74. 
* Il,M.O., 20th November 1674. 
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“ resolved to be for the Company’s interest to be at the charge of 
obtaining a cowle (agreement) to settle a factory in the Ohengy 
(Gingee) country, which is out of the Golconda dominions,” ^ and 
a BrAhman was sent with letters to the subadar of the Mardthas 
(who by this time, see above, were the lords of Gingee) at Porto 
Novo. Favourable replies were received in February (1681) and 
in April Mr. Robert Freeman, afterwards appointed first Chief 
of Cuddalore,* was sent to report on the ports and places avail¬ 
able in those parts. He was commissioned to treat with the 
subadar on the matter and carried with him, as presents, five 
yards of scarlet, a looking-glass and a “ peece of Randall wood.”® 

In the next year, as a result of this mission, a factory was 
established at Cuddalore. It was, however, a failure; and in 
October, “ the subadar of Coonimerro (Kfinimedu) having given 
very friendly and advantageous proffers concerning our settle¬ 
ment in his government, the Agent &c., have taken them 
into consideration and considering the great disappointment 
received at Codalour (Cuddalore) and the great charge the 
Honourable Company have been at towards the settlement of 
that factory which is all lost and proved ineffectual! . 

’tis therefore thought convenient to order the settlement for a 
factory at Conimero.” I'he factors set out in the same month 
and in the next received a cowle for Kunim^du from the Havil- 
dar of Tindivanara. 

In 1683 the necessity of keeping the merchants employed led 
to the re-establishment of the factory at Cuddalore, and at about 
the same time a settlement was effected at Porto Novo. In 
August 1687 a cowle was received from the Mardtha Governor 
of Gingee for all three places. 

In 1688 the Chief and Council of Kfinimedu proposed to the 
Madras authorities to fortify that place, and some large guns were 
sent them which they mounted. In J uly of the same year, owing 
to the war-clouds which were gathering in consequence of the 
southward march of Aurangzeb (see above), the settlements of 
Cuddalore and Porto Novo were transferred to Itunimedu, which 
was now “ in the nature of a garrison, having several pieces of 
ordnance and a guard of 50 Souldiers.” 

' K.M.C., 6th January 1681. 

“ See the list of Chiefe, etc., on p. 229 below. 

* B.M.C.,2lHt' April 1881. See Mr. Pringle’s geleotions from the Conaulta- 
tiouB, 1681 (Government Press, Madras). This and the other volumes ot that 
series are the authority for several of the extracts here given. 
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In 1690, actuated perhaps by the same fear of hostilities, 
the Madras authorities entered into negotiations •vrith Rdma Bdja, 
the Maritha chief of Qingee, for the purchase of a small fort 
which stood at D^vandmpatnam near Cuddalore on the site of the 
existing Fort St. Da^id, and.which both the French and the 
Dutch had previously endeavoured to buy. It was reported to 
be “ very strong, double-waUed, about 500 feet long and 400 
broad with many buildings and conveniences therein, all of free 
and iron stone, which, ’tis said, cost the builder, a rich Qentue 
merchant named Chinnia Chetti, above 1,00,000 Pagodas; 
excellently well situated in a plentiful country for cloth trade and 
provisions, near the sea, surrounded with a good river whoso barr 
is constantly open and capable of receiving vessels of 100 tons.'*' 

B&ma Rdja raised great objections to parting with the place, 
but at last offered to sell it for two lakhs of chakrams (1,20,000 
pagodas or Es. 4,20,000), of whii>h 1,50,000 was the price of the 
fort and the remainder was made up of douceurs for sundry sub¬ 
ordinates. The English replied by offering 40,000 chakrams for 
the fort plus 10,000 for the officials. In July the subadar of 
K<inim4du came to Madras to negotiate the sale on behalf of 
Edma Edja and lowered the demand, first to 1,20,000 and later 
to 1,00,000 chakrams. The Company on their side raised their 
offer to 60,000 ; they know that it would cost much more than 
this to build an entirely new fort and they feared that if it feU 
into the hands of the Musalmans, who might at any moment 
overrun the whole country, they would have great trouble in 
getting it at all. 

The subadar agreed to take the 60,000 chakrams, but subse¬ 
quently the President of the Madras Council, Elihu Yale, th* 
same who had been sent down in 1674 to spy out the land, seems 
to have had a private interview with him and beaten him down 
to 51,500, of which 40,000 were for the fort* 

Edma Edja subsequently granted the place under the follow¬ 
ing ill-spelt and ungrammatical firman, which was evidently 
drafted for his signature by the writers at Madras : — 

'* Whereas wee. Ram Raja by the Providence of God King of the 
Chengie (Gingoe) kingdome and territories, have at the desire of the 
Honorable Elihu Yale Governor and Council of the citty and castle of 

* T)ii8 passaf^e and one or two more below are quoted from Mr. Oaratin. 
Others will be found in Mr. Talboys Wheeler’s extracts from the Madras records 
published under the title of Madras in the Otden Time (Madras, 1861), It has not 
seemed necessary to continue to cits the date of the Consnltations every time a 
quotation from them is made. 
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CHAP. II. Maddraas and Chinnapatam for account of the Right Honorable East 
TBEE.vGt.isn. India Company and from onr royal love and friendship to them and 
their nation here oondisconded to sell and grant unto the said Elihu 
Yale and for account of the said Eight Honorable English East India 
Company upon y*^ just consideration and satisfaction of forty thousand 
Chuckraes paid by our order to our servant Eagojee Pontuloo, which 
I hereby acknowledge to have received, and do for ourselves Heirs 
and successors freely and fully give over tlie Port of Teveuepatara 
(Ddvanampatnam) with all its gunns, buildings and necessaryes 
thereunto belonging to ho for ever the said English Company proper 
and rightfull possession, as also all tJie ground, woods and rivers 
round the said Fort within the randoms shott of a great gun, to he 
in their sole and free possession and government and that the said 
Company or their assignee shall have at any time full power and 
liberty to dispose, alter, build or plant the said ground within the 
same limitts, or to he for the feeding their cattle, makeing of gardens 
or dwellings for their merchants and servants, to be soly under the 
dispoBure and order of the said English Company and noe others what- 
soever and that neither the Duan, Subidars, Avaldars or any other 
Governors or Officers shall upon any pretence whatever have anything 
to saj' or doe within the said Fort or ground thereunto belonging, bnt 
that the sole Government and possession of the same shall be in 
the said English Company and their Governors S:c. so long as the sunn 
and moon endures, to be governed by their own lawes and customes 
both oivill martial and oriminall, and to coyn money either under 
our Royal stamp or such other as they shall judge convenient, both 
in silver or gold and that no stop, imposition, customs or junckan be 
at any time layd or imposed thereon or upon any goods belonging to 
the English Company or their servants that shall be either bought or 
sold within our country or territoryes, and wee also hereby promise to 
assist and defend you in the quiett and free possession thereof from ye 
French and from all other European nations or other and all this we 
fully and freely grant four ourselves heirs and successors to the said 
English Company and servants. Given under our Royal Signett at 
our Court in Chingie.” 


The "ran- 
lome shott.” 


Mr. Hatsell was sent down as first Deputy Governor of the 
new possession and, following the precedent set in the naming 
of Fort St. George and in consequence (probably) of the facts 
that the President of the Council was of Welsh stock and that his 
grandfather and his son (who had died at Madras in 1688) were 
both named David, it was called Fort St. David. 

He took with him “ some factors to be of council there, also a 
Lieutenant, two Ensigns, gunner, &c., officers, 100 soldiers, 20 
matrosses, 20 laskars, 30 great guns, 100 barrels of powder, 200 
musquets, 100 cartouches, 100 swords, and ammunition, &o., 
necessary for such a garrison and settlement, anij it was resolve4 
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that tho guns, stores and houseliold stuff be removed from Coni- CHAP. II. 
meer and the southern fiietories thither.” For the firing of the The E.ngush. 
“ randome shott ” the best brass gun at Madras was also sent, 
and it was pointed out to Mr. Hatsell that “it lyes in the 
gunnei-'s art to load and fire it to the best advantage.” The 
shots were fired on the 23rd September 1C96, the places whore 
they fell were marked, and these were connected later by a hedge 
of palms and thorny plants which served as a kind of fortideation 
and is called in the old records “ the bound hedge.” One of the 
shots fell beyond Cnddalore Old Town, which was accordingly 
includcil in the purchase. The villages which were within the 
shots are still known as the gundu grdmam or “ cannon-ball 
villages,” and tho few scattei-ed remains of the hedge (which noay 
yet be traced from near Baudipdlaiyam, through the Tiutheran Mis¬ 
sion compound at Semmandalam and onwanls to the Ponnaiyar) 
are known as the “ cannon-ball avenue ” or gundu salat. 

Towards the end of 1690 President Yale obtained from the 
Zulfikar Khiin already mentioned, who had by that time been 
appointed by the emperor Aurangzcb to be subadar of the 
Gingee country, a firman confirming tJie English in this and their 
other factories. 

At the time of the sale of Fort St. David the Dutch owned Dutch objec-^ 
a factory and some buildings at Devanampatnam and also had 
a lease for three years of the village of Manjakuppam (where the 
Collector’s bungalow and office now stand) near by. They 
assisted at the transfer of the fort to the English and in the 
demarcation of the bound-hedge, and advanced no claim to any of 
the land within it. But at the beginning of 1(591 they asserted 
a right to Manjakuppam and threatened to turn their factory into, 
a fort and mass troops from their other possessions there to 
enforce their pretensions. Madras sent down orders that Fort 
St. David was not to give way to its “ unreasonable neighbours ” 
nor to attend to their “ quibbles and prevarications ” but to 
lease them Manjakuppam on the same terms as they had obtained 
from the Mardthas and if they demurred “ to force them to 
reason, avoyding bloodshed offensively.” Tho Dutch continued 
“unreasonable” and the English accordingly seized Manja¬ 
kuppam. The Dutch thereupon threatened to recover it as soon 
as some expected reinforcements had arrived and to pitch their 
Hag there and defend it by force of arms. Whereon a Union 
Jack was sent to Fort St. David with orders to plant it in Manja* 
kuppam at once, mount a guard over it and uphold it, if necessaryi 
with the troops. The Dutch seem to have said no more, 
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A mint -was establialied about this time in the new possession 
and much correspondence occurred in consequence of the dis¬ 
covery that great frauds had been committed by coining fanams 
below the proper standard. 

In 1691 a curious incident relieved the monotony of the 
daily commercial found. A Dr. Blackwell in the Company’s 
service at Fort St. David obtained from Zulfikar Kh^n, who was 
stib making believe to be besieging Gingee, a firman appointing 
him governor of Porto Novo on the condition that he maintained 
“ one or two hundred horse and as many Europeans as he can 
get.” Blackwell was arrested and admitted the grant, but 
declared that it was quite untrue that, as was suspected, he had 
designs agaiust Port St. David or'Cuddalore. He eventually 
obtained his release on furnishing security, and in 1697 was 
appointed medical officer on the west coast of Sumatra, where 
it was to be hoped, the Government remarked with gentle 
sarcasm, he would be “ serviceable to the improvement of the 
place, particularly by planting and gardening, wherein he is 
experienced and active, and that he will also be careful in his 
medicinal employment.” 

In 1698, after the Musalmans had at last taken Gingee, 
Cuddalore was twice attacked by one of their officers named 
Subman Khdn, with the object, apparently, of reminding the 
English that they had no proper grant for the place from the 
then Musalman authorities. In the first attack a party of the 
Moslems obtained admission to the Cuddalore fort on the 
pretence that they were convoying treasure and required pro¬ 
tection for the night. In the morning they seized the “ Porto 
Novo gate,” at the southern extremity of the fort, and the 
“Chidambaram pointadjoining, robbed the bazaar (carrying 
off, among other booty, three elephants), but were eventually 
driven out of the town, on the arrival of more troops from Port 
St. David, with some loss. The other attack was also beaten 
off, but the authorities thought it as well to take the hint con¬ 
veyed by these outrages and applied to the Nawab of the Carnatic 
for a finnan confirming their rights to the fort and its appur¬ 
tenances. They got one, but it cost them 8,000 pagodas. 

In 1710 trouble arose with Barlip Singh, a E4jput whom 
Zulfikar Khan had appointed as governor of Gingee.' A former 
Deputy Governor of Fort St. David had in some way allowed 
himself to be held responsible that the renters of the Gingee 

1 The nariativelwhich followi is abridged from the much fuller account in 
Uaclrat the Olden Time, ii, 152 Sf, 
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country paid their dues to the Governor, and, when some of 
them dccamiied with the money, Sarfip Singh lield the Company 
responsible and by way of expediting a settlement carried oH 
two European officers from Fort St. David, confined them at 
Gingee and treated them with the greatest barbarity. In 
February 1711 the English attempted to retaliate by kidnapping 
some of the chief men of Gingee who ’happened to be near the 
fort and by burning some fifty of the enemy’s villages and de¬ 
stroying grain of theirs worth fifty or sixty thousand pagodas. 
Sarup Singh answered by 'olockading them. Mr. Eaworth, a 
member of the council of Fort St. George whom we shall meet 
again later, was sent down as Deputy Governor to try and heal 
the breach, but affairs had already proceeded too far for this 
to be easily effected and some very spirited fighting occurred 
within the limits of the settlement. 

In August occurred an encounter of which the officer in 
command, Captain Eoach, wrote the following account;— 

“ I was ordered to possess myself of a part of the bounds, where 
the enemy were seen to bs firing very briskly from last night; which 
I did this morning by break of day. I ordered about 200 peons 
that belonged to the out-gnards to attend me. The coolies began 
to work about the demolishing the walls by 6 in the morning, 
and continued til) 12 at noon; but ooulfl not hear of any of the 
enemy’s to be near our bounds, only a few peons about a mile off. 
But about 12 o’clock, intelligence was brought that Muhabat Khdn, 
with all the force of Gingee, was within a mile of our bounds, upon 
which I despatched immediately a peon to the Governor and Council, 
who was not arrived in two hours. In the interim, before I had any 
relief from the rest of the bounds, they attacked me ^rith about 400 
horses and 1,000 foot. It was a great misfortune to me their attack¬ 
ing the party Captain Coventry had the command of, and Ensign 
Somervile ; the latter proved such a coward, that he was the occasion 
of the ruin of the whole party, in showing them an example by run¬ 
ning away first, which cost him his life, and abundance more of the 
same party. Bat I must do Captain Coventry that justice, that he 
behaved himself extraordinarily well, and would have made a very 
good officer, if, please God he had lived. He received several wounds 
before he dropt. I had my horse sliot under me, and was charged 
several times by the whole party of horse upon both flanks and rear, 
and kept them in play till they were glad to leave me master of the 
field with less than forty men. There was not one of the 200 peons 
I carried with me, would stand, neither officers, nor peons; but when 
the horse charged me, they presently ran away. If they had but 
stood by me, I would have mounted as many horses of the enemies as 
would have made a good troop for the Company. For there was not 
less than seventy or eighty of them running about the field, without 
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riders, tlieir masters being dismounted. We compute that the enemy 
could have lost not less than I'lO or 150 men hilled and wounded, 
besides horses. I have buried the dead all in the field of battle, 
excepting Ciiptnin Coventry and Ensign Somervile whom I sent to the 
fort. I leave any impartial j>orson to judge what the loss of the 
enemy must bo, when they wore at the push of the pike for two linurs 
together, and applied with our buUets and swan shot as fast as 
possibly we (iould. This is the true narrative of what happened.” 

In .January 1712 another desperate fight occurred In one of 
the enemy’s entrencliraeiits at Kritnambdkliam, a place about 
Jialf way between Fort St. David and Pondicherry :—- 

“ Mr. Raworth being advised that a party of about three hundred 
Moorish foot detached from their entrenchment at Criinumbaukum, 
used in tlieir rounds to pass between Coniqnile ' and our hedge, 
ordered Captain Courtney and Captain Howson, with sixty Grenadiers, 
to lay ambuscade for them on the 19tb in a place that was thought the 
most conveuiont, and, if possible, cut them off. Accordingly at nine 
they wont to tho plai'e appointed, where they waited till one o’clock, 
when, perceiving none of the enemy appeared, they marched directly 
to their entrenchment, which was immediately alarmed, about forty 
of them being without tho door, who repairing in with a g^eqt deal of 
precipitation on their approach, excluded about twenty-two of their 
comrades. All which were immodiatoly put 1o the sword, and then 
they (Captaius Courtney and Howson) ordered Serjeant Aulin, with 
two file of men, to mount the wall on the opposite side, which he did 
with a great deal of bravery and forced them to retreat where the two 
Captains wore with the main body of the party, who immediately upon 
it ordered forty Grenadoes to be flnng in, which did wonderful execution. 
And while they were in this consternation, the Grenadoes flying in 
pieces amongst them, and the Serjeant on the other side firing upon 
thorn with swan shot, they forced open the door and entered sword in 
hand, whore they met with a good stout repulse. Bat tho execution 
done upon them before hud so disspirited them, that in the end every 
man began to shift for himself; some making for the door, and others 
flinging themselves over the wall into the ditch, in order to make their 
escape ; till, what with those that got away and those that fell, they 
had in a short time free possession of the place without any molesta¬ 
tion ; wheu they had an opportunity to view the slain which amounted 
to more than one hundred. Besides which they saw tho ground was 
all strewed with pieces of skulls, liands, and logs, which to be sure 
was the effect of tho Grenadoe shells.” 

The long years of peace which had preceded this struggle 
seem to have greatly undermined the discipline of the troops in 
Fort St. David. The records^ show that in 1711 a drunken 


* KanyakoviJ, 

^ For details, eeo Madras in ths Old$)x Time, ii, 156-60, 171-75. 
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Dutchman murdered a Sergeant of the garrison and that a Lieu¬ 
tenant and an Ensign were found intoxicated and incapahle while 
on guard at Cuddalore at a time of imminent danger. The con¬ 
sultations on the subject declared that “ the military in general 
under this Presidency are, by slack discipline for the past two 
years, become so intolerably sottish and disorderly that it is high 
time a reformation should be made for the security of our settle¬ 
ments ” and said that it was “ well known that Mr. Farmer when 
Deputy Governor of Port St. David durst not go out of the fort 
for fear the guard should shoot him as he passed the gate.” On 
another occasion two of the officers drew their swords upon one 
another in a most unseemly manner in public, and after they had 
been parted by the guard, the aggressor continued to abuse the 
other in “ very scurrilous language, "calling him ‘ skipkennel,’ 
‘ sorry fellow,’ ‘ just come from waiting at table’ ; and treated 
him with abundance of such like insufferable expressions.” We 
shall see directly that the discipline among the civil officials was 
every bit as slack as among their military comrades. 

Meanwhile negotiations with Sarhp Singh were proceeding. 
A petition was sent to Zulflhar Kh4n reminding him that it 
was he who had granted the settlement and urging that he 
ought therefore to see that the English, “ a small handful of 
people ” whose “ business is trade,” were not molested by his 
subordinates; but no answer was received. The authorities at 
Madras, reflecting that “ it is never'too late to repent of wrong 
measures and now we must make the best of a bad market,” at 
length agreed to the payment of compensation for the damage 
done to Sarhp Singh’s possessions and a settlement was eventu¬ 
ally effected in April 1712 through the mediation of the French 
at Pondicherry. 

Towards the close of 1713 the Mr. Eaworth who had been sent 
down as Deputy Governor to try and end the quarrel with Sarhp 
Singh openly rebelled against the President and Council at 
Madras. 

He had been charged with entirely neglecting and despising 
the method established for carrying on the Company’s mercantile 
affairs, with assuming an unwarranted independence, with neg¬ 
lecting the consultations, passing the accounts fictitiously and 
irregularly, promoting and commissioning officers of the garrison 
without authority, unauthorisedly increasing the pay of his 
subordinates, using the Company’s merchants very barbarously and 
committing numerous other irregularities, and had been suspended 
and ordered to hand over his post to Mr. Henry Davenport, 
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CH4P. Tl. "When, however, this latter otficer arrived at Fort St. David to 
Tke En’qlish. take over charge “ all the outworks were alarmed with the usual 
signals for enemies,” and when he reached the gate “ he was 
denied entrance by shutting it upon him, and the officer’s declaring 
he had an order not to let him in.” He then went to “ the 
Garden ” (the Company’s pleasure garden, which apparently—see 
p. 307—lay near the Collector’s present residence), but the Ensign 
on guard there “ sent word that he would obey no orders but 
Mr. Raworth’s and that if he (Davenport) offered to come into the 
Garden with any peons or soldiers he would fire upon him. Upon 
whicli, finding the whole garrison debauched from their duty 
(except old Captain Hugonin ' and some other of the officers 
which were confined beforehand), he was forced to retire out of the 
bounds to a choultry about five miles distance, for the security of 
his life and the treasure he had with him; Mr. Eaworth having 
given out several unaccountable orders to several of the officers, 
and publicly tlireatened to cut him off.” He wrote to Madras 
reporting the affair and stated that ” by the promotion of several 
officers and increasing their pay, Mr. Eaworth has the majority 
entirely at command and openly declares he will stick at nothing to 
be.revenged,’’.but that the garrison had received no pay for two 
months and would join the side of law and order if only they had 
a rallying-point. The Madras authorities accordingly resolved 
‘' that a party of sixty chosen meu be forthwith sent away to be 
landed at Pondicherry for a guard for Mr. Davenport and the 
others against any sudden attempt of the desperadoes, and that a 
protest be drawn up against Mr. Eaworth for his unwarrantable 
way of proceeding.” 

In the course of the next week several of the garrison went 
over to Davenport’s side, but when he went again to the Garden 
to try and get the men there to join him he “ w.as saluted with a 
twenty-four pounder that fell within twenty yards of ” him. The 
rest of the outworks, and also Cuddalore, were deserted; and 
Davenport took possession of the latter town, being on the way, 
however, “ again saluted with a twenty-four pounder, which feU 
among them but by God’s good providence did ho harm.” The 
Madras authorities sent down two gentlemen (one a chaplain) 
“ with proper instructions to persuade Mr. Eaworth to reason, by 
representing the ill consequences that are likely to attend his rash 

* Doubtless t)ie James IXagonin who was buried in the cemetery inVanntra- 
pilaiyanj, not far from Fort St. David, in 1718 and whose tombstone there shows 
that he was G3 at the time of bis death. He was a Swiss who was Gunner of 
yort St. David. 
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way of proceeding,” but meanwhile “ Mr. Kawortli sent a party 
of horse to. beat the men out of Condapah Choultry (where 
Davenport had taken refuge) who dismounted and summoned 
them within to surrender; which being refused they fired upon 
them and threw in several Granadoes, which wounded some of 
the men and killed one outright. The Serjeant that commanded 
immediately fired a field jiiece with partridge shot, which killed 
two and wounded three more of the attackers. Upon which the 
rest fled, leaving five of tlieir horses behind them .... Mr. 
llawortli, just before the attack was made, fired three great shots, 
at the choultry from Tevanapatnam, which fell very near them.” 

Tlie two peace-makers at length arrived, to whom Mr. Raworth 
“ very briefly answered that provided the Governor would come 
in person, he would immediately resign, upon condition that 
those who have been faithful to him (as he calls it) should be 
treated with superior respect to such as deserted.” Seeing no 
other way out of the difficulty, the Governor actually set out for 
Fort St. David by land. His departure did not stop hostilities, 
for Raworth fired six shots in one day into Cuddalore and also 
three shots at a sloop which was taking provisions thither, and 
when the Governor at length arrived at the Garden his rebellious 
subordinate fired a fourteen pounder at him. He apologised for 
this afterwards, declaring that ” a drunken Dutchman fired the 
gun, between sleeping and waking, that happened to be pointed 
that way,” but when the Governor and his following went into 
Ddvan^mpatnain village “ they were briskly entertained from the 
batteries with all the guns they could bring to bear, besides their 
small shot, in the reach of which they happened to be; but by 
Good Providence no mischief was done.” 

Eventually the Governor was glad enough to tacitly agree to 
Rawnrth’s going to Pondicherry, from the authorities of which 
place he had obtained a promise of protection. He soon after 
left for Europe and ho died in Paris just as the Directors of his 
Company were preparing to prosecute him in England. So ended 
this extraordinary affair.' The Directors gave the Governor, 
Mr. Harrison, a sword with a gold hdt set with emeralds and a 
belt “ as a lasting token of our remembrance of his prudent and 
successful conduct.” 

In 1740 the Mardthas swept through the Carnatic, pillaging 
and burning. They plundered Porto Novo (see the account of 
that place on p. 279 below) and a considerable body of them 
appeared close outside the Cuddalore bounds. The next year they 

* Further detail! of it will be found in Madras tn ths Oldsn Tims, U, 196-318. 
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entered the bounds and carried off some little loot from Manja- 
kuppam and Vanndrapdlaiyam, notwithstanding a cannonade from 
the fort. 

In 1744 war broke out in Europe between England and 
France over the matter of the Austrian Succession. Up to tliis 
date the forces of the two nations in India had traded side by 
side without rupture, but now they entered upon a life and death 
struggle. The great Dupleix was Governor of Pondicherry and 
this town was the strongest place on the Coromandel Coast. 

In 1745 an English fleet under Commodore Barnet appeared 
in Indian waters and began to harass the French merchantmen. 
Prance retaliated by sending a fleet under De Labourdonnais. 
Commodore Barnet'had meanwhile died (in April 1746) at Port 
St. David ^ and Commodore Peyton had taken his place. The 
two fleets met on two occasions with no decisive result and then 
Peyton pleaded a leaky flagship as a reason for sailing away to 
Bengal. During his absence, Labourdonnais attacked Madras, 
which yielded almost without a blow, and the Governor and his 
council were carried off to Pondicherry. Port St. David then 
became the capital of the English possessions on the Coromandel 
Coast and entered upon the most eventful period of its existence. 

Among the Englishmen who had fled to it when Madras Tvas 
taken was Eobert Clive, then a writer in the Company’s service 
and afterwards the famous Lord Clive. Malcolm, in his Life, 
says that he escaped disguised as a native. He took part in all 
the fighting which followed and is now to be narrated; was 
given his first commission at Port St. David in 1747 ; was present 
at the siege of Pondicherry in 1748 (see below), where he distin¬ 
guished himself in the trenches ; was given a brevet as Captain 
in 1761 and in 1756 w'as appointed as the first Deputy Governor 
of Fort St. David. He acted as such for two months in that year ^ 
and was then sent to Bengal to avenge the massacre of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta. 

Several anecdotes are told of him while he was in the fort. 
Soon after his arrival he and some others lost money at cards to 
two officers who were proved to have cheated during the game. 
Clive declined to pay and was called out by one of them in 
consequence. They met without seconds ; Clive fired and missed j 
his antagonist then came right up to him and, holding his pistol 

* He is said to have been buried in the graveyard at Vannirap&laiyam 
already mentioned, but no tombstone to him survives. 

’ The records show that he took over charge on the 2Srd June 1766 and 
handed over to Mr. Wynoh on the ZBnd August of the same year, 
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close to his head, told hun to beg for his life. Clive did so, and 
the other then told him to recant his charges about the cheating. 
This Clive refused to do, replying, according to Malcolm, “ Fire 
and be d—d ; I said you cheated ; I say so still ; and I "will never 
pay you.” Ilia antagonist was dumbfounded at his coolness, 
declared he must be mad, and threw away the pistol. Browning’s 
poem on the incident— “ one of the two best stories in poetry, 
told in the best manner of story-telling,” as it has been described 
—is well known. 

Another tale appears in the official records of the time:— 

In 1749, the Military Chaplain at Fort St. David was a 
Mr. Fordyce, who secjiis to have been of a calumnious and 
quarrelsome disposition. Ho spoke of Clive, then an Ensign, in 
the most insulting manner on more than one occasion, saying 
that he was a scoxindrel and a coward, that he had shaken his 
cane over him and would break every bone in his skin. These 
insults were reported to Clive by two of his friends, and when he 
next met the reverend gentleman in Cuddalore he took him to 
task for his behaviour “ which he told him was so injurious ho 
could bear it no longer, and thereupon struck him two or three 
times with his cane, wliich at last Mr. Fordyco returned and then 
closed in with him,” but they were presently parted by a gentle¬ 
man who Jiappencd to be by. Mr. Fordyce complained to the 
Governor, and Clive, hearing of this, asked for an enquiry. Mr. 
Fordyce was accordingly summoned to appear, but at first 
excused himself on the ground that he had no intention of com¬ 
plaining of the matter. Finally he appeared and entered a formal 
protest against the case being heard in India, and, on being 
asked if he disputed the authority of the Oovernor in Council, 
rudely replied that he would answer no qnestions and abruptly 
left the Council room. The Council at once dismissed him from 
the service for insolent behaviour and disputing the authority of 
the Government. 

Fort St. David cannot be said to have been at this time a 
place of strength. In 1716, indeed, the Directors had ordered 
the Madras Government to consider the desirability of demolishing 
it altogether and strengthening Cuddalore Did Town instead. 
The records ' show that in 1725 sanction was received from the 
Directors to erect a bastion on it.s eastern face; that in 1739 a 
powder magaKinc was ordered <o be built on the island lying 
between the Fort and Cuddalore Old Town; that in 1740, on the 

’ Thei particulars whicli fviloH' ate some of them taken from Mr. Garstin'a 
Manwil. 
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invasion o! the Marithas above referred to, some repairs were 
effected to the defences, which seem to have been in a ruinous 
condition; and that in 1745, after the outbreak of the war with 
the French, improvements were made to the place which enabled 
the Government to report to the Directors (the words are clearly 
faint praise) that it had been rendered “ infinitely more secure 
than it was.” 

Among these last alterations were the reconstruction of 
the south-west bastion, which had been carried away by a flood 
in the river, the continuation of the ditch (apparently on the 
west side) and the building of a faussebray. The Madras records 
on the subject are, however, so dilapidated as to be almost 
unintelligible, and, except the small map of the place and its 
surroundings in Orme’s work, there is apparently no plan extant 
of the fort as it was in those days. Cuddalore Old Town, which 
covered much the same extent as it does to-day, was also weak. 
Along the backwater, it bad no defences at all. At the north-east 
comer, where the railway coal-yard now is, was a small redoubt. 
From this up to where the Stuart Bridge now stands, ran a weak 
wall (apparently only a brick and a half thick) which at that point 
turned south, ran parallel to the backwater for some distance, 
and then bent east again to join the backwater at the place where 
the salt-pans now begin. This wall was provided with bastions 
of a kind. It had been apparently built in accordance with the 
recommendations of Messrs, Hugonin and Way, made in 1717, 
On the west side of the fort were two gates—the Brdhmans’ gate 
and the Chidambaram gate—and on the south a third, tlie Porto 
Novo gate. 

Having captured Madras, then, Dupleix set himself to sweep 
the Fnglish from the coast by taking their only remaining refuge, 
Fort St. David. “ On acheveroit de les miner enti^rement a 
cette C6te,” he wrote, “ en se rendant mattre de Qoudelour 
operation qui pent se faire eu trois jours.” He had quarrelled with 
Labonrdonnais and the latter had sailed away with the fleet, but 
he still had numerous land forces. His first attempt on the place 
was made in December 1746. He had wished to entrust the 
command of it to Paradis, a Swiss who had greatly distinguished 
himself in the operations before Madras, but the more senior 
officers protested with such effect against their supersession that 
he gave it to M. Bury, “ an incapable octogenarian.” Orme 

' ‘Goudelour’ in tie Kronch recoiUs comprise* Cuddalore aud Fort 8t, 

PtTid. 
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gives the following account of the fate which overtook this 
venture:— 

“ In the night of the 8th December the French army set out from 
Ariancopang,' and arrived next morning, by break of day, at the 
river Pannar (Ponnaiyar), which runs into the sea about a mile and a 
half to the north of Fort 8t. David : their force consisted of 1,700 men, 
for .the most part Europeans, of which 50 were cavalry : they had one 
or two companies of Caffre slaves, natives of Madagascar and of the 
eastern coast of Africa which had been disciplined and brought into 
India by Mr, de Labourdonnais. Their artillery consisted of six 
field-pieces and as many mortars. 

“The garrison of Fort St. David, with the addition of the officers 
and soldiers who had made their escape from Madras, consisted of no 
more than 200 Europeans and Topassea. These were intenJeil to 
defend the Fort, and as the Nabob’s * behaviour when Madras was 
attacked by Do Labourdonnais, had caused the English to suspect his 
assurances of assistance, they hired 2,000 peons for tho defence of 
Cuddalore and the Company’s territory, and distributed 800 or 900 
muskets among them. At this time the English had nut adopted 
the idea of training the Indian natives in tho European discipline, 
notwithstanding the French had sot tho oxamjrle, by raising four or 
five companion of sepoys at Pondicherry. 

“The French army cros.sed the river Pannar, and entered the 
Company’s territory without any other opposition than the fire of some 
of tho peons who galled them a little from behind thickets and other 
covers ; but retreated as soon as fired upon by the enemy’s field-pieces. 
At tile distance of a mile and a half to tho north-west of Fort St. David 
was a country house appoiutod for the residency of the Governor,’ 
behind which to the north, was a large garden inclosed with a brick 
wall, and before the house, to the south, a court with bnildings on each 
side of it. The ford where the French had passed tho river was about 
a quarter of a mile from the garden, in which some peons were 
stationed, whom the enemy soon dislodged. Mr. Dupleix having 
received intelligence that the Nabob had sent no more than 1,600 men 
to the assistance of the English, had instructed Mr. Bury to march 
through the Company’s territory, and assault tho town of Cuddalore. 
The French, having met with no other resistance than from the 
irregular skirmishes of the peons, suspected no other attacks, and from 
this confidence, the soldiers, fatigued with a march of twelve miles, 
were permitted, ns soon as they had taken possession of the garden, 

’ AriankupfRin, an ontwork about tluoc mile* south nf Pondiohnn-y; after, 
wards famous in history. 

’ J.C., tlic Nabob of Aicot. 

’ Tlie Collector’s present la^siilence, built in 1732-3.1 (see the account of 
Cuddalore on page 308) and known in the old records as " the Garden House.” 
Tho garden attaoherl to it (which lay east, and not north as Orme says) run np 
to the far side of the tank at llie back of the present District Court. 
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to lay down their arms, and the officers neglected to station guards, or 
to take the usual precautions which are generally thought indispensa¬ 
ble against a surprise. In a few minutes the whole army had quitted 
their arms and every man was straggling according to his own in¬ 
clination : some were cutting wood to dress their meal, some were 
cooking it, some were eating, and others were laid down to sleep; the 
coolies and the Indians conducting the camels, carts and oxen laden 
with the baggage, discharged it promiscuously in the court before the 
garden-house and then dispersed. Such was the general disorder, 
when a large body of forces, horse and foot, were discovered approach¬ 
ing in good order from the westward. These were the Nabob’s army, 
consisting of 6,000 horse and 3,000 foot, under the command of his 
sons, who having united the forces they separately commanded, had 
arrived the preceding day on the plain of Chimundelum, ' four miles 
to the west of Fort St. David. 

“ Every man ran to hi.s arms in confusion, and terror prevented 
them frotii conceiving the advantage of their situation in the garden, 
the walls of which secured them from the attack of cavalry; but 
imagining that their safety consisted in recrossing, the river before 
they should be attaoked, they hurried out of the garden into the open 
plain, all excepting the artillery, in much disorder. T)>e enemy came 
up before they reached the river. The peons of the Nabob’s army, 
joined by those belonging to the Eoglish, intermixed with the cavalry, 
and kept up a constant but iitcgular fire, whilst the cavalry advanced 
sword in hand in various onsets; but they were always repulsed by the 
fire of the artillery. 

“ As soon as the French troops had gained the bank, tliey plunged 
into the river where the water was four feet deep; and many flung away 
their arms before they reeiched the other side; but the artillery con¬ 
tinued to presei've their courage, and saved the field-pieces, transport¬ 
ing them over the river one after the other, and turning them again 
upon the enemy as soon as they wero landed on the opposite bank. 
The English at Fort St. David were apprized of tho arrival of the 
Nabob’s army at Chimundelum, and the whole garrison, excepting 
60 Topasees, sallied out as soon as they perceived tlie French retreat¬ 
ing but did not como up in time to assist in interrupting their 
passage over the river. Having prevailed upon tho Nabob’s army to 
accompany them, they advanced in pursuit of the French, but did not 
overtake them until they had marched six miles on the other side of 
the river. By this time the French troops had recovered from their 
panic, and were drawn up in such good order, that it was thought not 
prudent to attack thorn. '.Chey continued their march to Ariancopang, 
where they arrived at seven in tho evening, having been in motion, 
with very little respite, for 21 hours. On a review of tho state of their 
army, it was found that 120 of their Europeans had been wounded, and 
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12 killed. They had left behind them at the garden all the baggage 
■which was come np before the Moors appeared. The English, on their 
return from the pursuit, found several chests of musquets and other 
military stores; but a body of the Nabob’s cavalry had plundered all 
the rest of the baggage as soon as the French had quitted the garden.” 

It may be mentioned that in Labourdonnais’ Memoirs ' a 
somewhat different account of the affair is given on the authority 
of a French officer of artillery who was present. This makes no 
mention of the piling of arms in the Garden described by Orme, 
but says that the fight began as soon as the French approached 
that spot. It also states that there was a battery of six guns in 
the Garden which the French tried nnsuccessfolly to capture. It 
admits that the whole affair was mismanaged, says that the French 
rushed to the river more like a troop of ducks than disciplined 
troops, and declares that had only the English pursuit been more 
prompt tbe force must have been cut to pieces. The retreat, it 
says, was made along the seashore, so that the sea covered the 
French right flank, but the rear and loft were continually engaged 
with the pursuing English, who followed and fired upon them, 
and with the Musalraan cavalry, which hovered about them. 

Dnpleix made another attack upon the place at the end of the 
same month (December 1748).* This time he tried to surprise 
Ouddalore from the sea. He embarked 500 men in masula boats 
and ordered them to attack the undefended side of the place, 
that which faced the backwater, at daybreak. But hardly were 
the boats through the surf than a storm arose which obliged them 
to put back, and they returned, as Labourdonnais’ Memoirs put 
it, “ fatigues comme des chieus de chasse et mouilles comme des 
canards.” 

On the 2ud March of the next year a third attempt upon this 
last refuge of the English was made. The Nawab, thinking that 
the English cause was hopeless, had transferred his assistance to 
the French; the English fleet was away in Bengal; and the 
French officers had been induced to allow Paradis to take tbe 
command. Success seemed certain. The French reached the 
bank of tbe Ponnaiydr without incident and there found the 
English drawn up to receive them. A cannonade followed which 
lasted all that day and then some of the French crossed the river 
higher up, out of range of the guns, and the English vrithdrew 
into Fort St. David. In the evening, Paradis crossed the rest of 

* Faria, llTSO; the account written in the Bastille as his defence to the 
charges brought against him bj Dupleix. 

* Orme. Malleson says the date was January 10th, 1747, 
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his men and took possession of the same Garden House from 
which M. Bury had been driven a few months before. The 
next day he prepared to advance, but at this very moment the fleet 
from Bengal, the arrival of which had long been dreaded by the 
French, was suddenly seen approaching and the French realised 
that their attempt was hopeless and, hurried back to Pondicherry. 

The fourth and last attack was made in June 1748. Dupleix 
took advantage of the fact that the English fleet was away at 
Madras. Orme’s account of the affair is as follows ;— 

“ Eight hundred Europeans, with 1,000 sepoys, marched from 
Pondicherry, and making acircnit inland, arrived on the 17th of June 
in the morning within three miles of Cuddalore, at the hills of Banda- 
polani.' Here they halted during the day, and intended at night to 
attach Ouddalore hy surprise. 

“ Major Lawrence,* receiving intelligence of this design, ordered 
the garrison to march and the cannon to be removed to Fort 8t. David, 
intending by this operation to make the French believe that he did 
not think the place tenable. As soon as night came on, the garrison, 
augmented to the number of 400 Europeans, together with the camion, 
were sent hack to Cuddalore, with the precautions necessary to prevent 
the. enemy from receiving intelligence of their return. The stratagem 
snooeeded. At midnight the French advanced with scaling ladders, 
which they no sooner began to apply to the walls than they received 
the fire of all the musketry ramparts, together with that of four or 
five pieces of cannon loaded with grape-shot. This unexpected resist¬ 
ance struck the whole body, officers as well as soldiers, with a panic. 
Most of the men flung away their arms without firing a shot; but the 
precipitation in their flight prevented the English fire from doing 
much execution amongst them : nor did their fears quit them when 
arrived at the place of their encampment; for, expecting to he fol¬ 
lowed, they marched on without halting until they came to the bounds 
of Pondicherry.” 

So ended the first attempts of Dupleix to drive the remnants 
of the English Company into the sea. 

Very shortly afterwards the tables were completely turned 
and the French became the attacked instead of the attackers. 
The fleet of Admiral Boscawen, the strongest foreign armament 
which had ever appeared in Indian waters, arrived at Port St. 
David and the English set to work at once to besiege Pondi¬ 
cherry. The complete failure which attended the enterprise is 
described in Chapter XVI below. 

^ Mount Capper. 

* Stringer Lawrence, afterwards so famous. He had arrived from England in 
January 1747 commissioned to oommand all the Company’s troops in India. 
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Immediately afterwards however (October, 1748) intelligence 
of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle between the French and English 
Reached India, and in accordance with its provisions Madras 
was handed back to the Company—though in such a bad state 
that Port St. David continued to be the seat of Government 
until 1752—and the relative positions of the two combatants in 
India became much the same as they Itad been before the war 
broke out. 

The peace thus forced upon them prevented either from 
attacking the possessions of the other and left both with far more 
troops than they required for the protection of their settlements 
from any other foes. Native politics in the Carnatic were, how¬ 
ever, in a very troublous state and the opposing parties there were 
glad enough to hire and j^ay for the troops of the two European 
rivals ; it thus came about that the struggle between the French 
and the English proceeded without any real interruption under the 
guise of a war between native potentates for the control of the 
south of India. 

It is necessary to explain shortly who these potentates were 
and how they came to be at loggerheads. Without a clear 
understanding of their relative positions the events of the struggle 
are unintelligible. 

It will be remembered (see p. 37 above) that when Aurangzeb 
conquered the south he appointed a “ Snbadar of the Deccan ” to 
rule the country and, subordinate to that officer, a “ Nawab of 
Arcot ” to be in charge of that portion of it with whicli we are now 
concerned. The Subadar soon afterwards made himself practi¬ 
cally independent of the emperor at Delhi and assumed the right 
to appoint his own Nawabs of Arcot. It was in connection with 
the succession to these two offices that the troubles arose in which 
the French nnd English took up opposite sides. 

In 1748 the then Suba ’ar of the Deccan died, and the succes¬ 
sion was claimed both by his son, Nazir Jang, and bj bis grandson, 
MuzafPar Jang. The latter, being too weak to press his claims 
without assistance, secured a promise of help from one Chanda 
Sahib, a man of much abilitv, on the condition that if he was 
successful and obtained the Subadarship of the Deccan be would 
appoint Chanda Sahib as Nawab of Arcot—a post which had 
formerly belonged to the latter’s family and to which he was most 
anxious to succeed. These two conspirators further invoked and 
obtained the aid of Dnpleix. 
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Stftcoots They attacked the then Nawab and, at the great battle of Ambfir 
ill fhe North Arcot district, defeated and slew him. Mnzaffar 

- Jang assumed the title 6f Snbadar of the Deccan and made 

Chanda Sahib Nawab of Arcot as he had promised. The tWo 
conspirators showered rewards upon the French for the help they 
had given to bring about this result, and Dupleix became supreme 
in their councils and the holder of a position which gave him the 
greatest advantage over his English rivals. 

The latter were forced to espouse the cause of Mubaraiuad" Ali 
(the son of the Nawab who had been slain at Ambhr) and of 
Nazir Jang above mentioned; neither of whom seCraed then 
to possess any chance of success. They sent troops to the aid 
of both. 

En^liih But the fortune of war suddenly changed. Nazir Jang 

retrieved appeared at Valudivhr, near I’ondicherry, and with Lawrence’s 
1750. ’ help defeated Mnzaffar Jang and the French (whose officers 

unexpectedly mutinied); put the former in irons; declared 
himself Snbadar of the Deccan in his place; and appointed 
the English proteg^, Muhammad Ali, Nawab of Arcot. For the 
time, English influence suddenly occupied the position held the 
moment before by French counsels. 

DupIeUagain Dupleix, however, was by no means disheartenfMl. He took 
Vantage. fortified temple at Tirnvadi near Panruti,i and when 

Muhammad Ali marched to avenge the loss drove him back to 
Arcot. Bussy, his best officer, captured, in the brilliant fashion 
described in the account of the place on p. 353 below, the almost 
impregnable fortress of Gingee—incomjiarably the strongest 
place in the district and perhaps in the whole of the Carnatic—and, 
when Nazir Jang marched south to recover it, the French—aided 
by treaspn among their opponent’s forces—defeated and slew him 
at a battle which took place in the North Arcot district about 
sixteen miles from Gingee. Muzaffar Jang became once more 
the Snbadar of the Deccan and Chanda Sahih again his Nawab of 
Arcot. The cause of the French seemed once more triumphant, 
and Muhammad Ali,the one and only man whom the English could 
put forward in opposition to them, fled to Trichinopoly and shat 
himself np within its walls. It is true that Muzaffar Jang was 
assassinated almost immediately afterwards, but Bussy, who was 
on the spot with a French force, at once secured the appointment 
in his stead of another French proteg^, SaMbat Jang; French 

’ Pee the aocount of thi» on p. 519 below. 
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influence was little the worse for the incident; and Dupleix set 
himself to reduce Trichinopolj and thus remove the one remain¬ 
ing obstacle to French domination in the South. 

The matters which followed—the blunders of the French 
oflBcers before Trichinopoly in the long and eventful siege of that 
place; the brilliant diversion caused by Clive in carrying the war 
into the enemy’s country and taking and holding Arcot while 
its owner was with the blockading force at Trichinopoly; his 
subsequent conquests in other parts of the country; the 
capture and death of Chanda Sahib in 1752—all these matters 
belong rather to the history of adjoining districts than to 
the chronicles of South Arcot. It is sufifloient to note that 
Trichinopoly, though more than once on the point of falling, 
managed always just to survive and that the honours of the 
operations were divided; and it should he mentioned that the 
successes of the English were Largely , due to the strength of 
purpose of Thomas Saunders, Governor of Fort St. David in 
1750 in succession to the irresolute Charles Floyer, whose 
services are less remembered than they deserve to be. 

But though the chief interest centred in the operations 
before Trichinopoly, there were in the meanwhile several minor 
engagements in South Arcot which are worthy of Teoord. 

In 1752 Fort St. David ceased to be the seat of the Madras 
English Government, which was transferred to Madras. One of 
the reasons for the change was that the bar of the river had become 
greatly choked with sand and communication with the sea was 
open only for about a third of the year. ^ 

Soon afterwards the Madras authorities resolved, in spite 
of the protests of Lawrence, to attempt to capture Gingee for 
Muhammad Ali. The disastrous result of the expedition is 
referred to in the account of the place on p. 354 below. 

Encouraged by the success of the force which had defeated 
the English attempt upon the great fortress, Dupleix strengthened 
it on its return with all the men he could put into the field, and 
it proceeded to take up a threatening position to the north of 
Fort St. David, close to the English bound hedge. The English 

' J udging from a contemporary letter from an oflSoer of artillery quoted in the 
Memoir of Captain Dalton (London, 1886), the place vrae not a popular oantopmcBt- 
This document declares it to bo “ as d—d a place as ever men wore troop’d im 
black women instead of white j boiled Kice instead of Bread; and the Punch 
Honses inch cut-throats that a man need have the Indies to pay their bills . , 

. . . We have been forced to content ourselves with a Drink made of 
Toddy ; a Liquor which would not go down with yon at Woolwich," 
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concentrated some troops at Semmandalam, a redoubt in tbe 
bound hedge which must have been somewhere near the site now 
occupied by the buildings of the Lutheran Mission, and waited 
for reinforcements which were expected from Madras. Lawrence 
arrived with a part of tliese on August 1752 and took command 
of the force. Hearing of his arrival, the French retreated to 
Bahhr and thence, finding themselves followed, to a position 
between their own bound hedge and ViUianfir. 'J heir outpost at 
the latter place being taken, they retired stiU farther, within the 
walls of Pondicherry, and thither, as the two nations were nomi¬ 
nally at peace, Lawrence could not follow them. '1 o draw them 
out, he pretended to retreat to B^hfir; and they followed and 
encamped within two miles of him. In the fight which occurred 
the next morning, Lawrence was entirely successful. The officer 
commanding the French (M. Kerjean, a nephew of Duplcix) and 
thirteen of his brother officers and 100 men were made prisoners, 
and many more were killed; all the French guns, ammunition 
and stores wore captured; and the result of the engagement 
chocked the resolution which the troops of Mysore had just taken 
of openly declaring against the Finglish. 

Early in 1753 occurred the fighting round 'Jiruvadi (men¬ 
tioned in the account of that place on p. 320 below) which ended, 
on the withdrawal of Lawrence to more pressing necessities at 
Trichinopoly, in the capture of that place. 

A small reverse was also experienced at Fort St. David. 
In the middle of February, a detachment of the Mardthas, who 
had been for some time pillaging the country, appeared, as Orme 
describes it, 

“ flourishing their sabres and carracolling within mpsket-ahot of 
Chimundolum, the western redoubt of the bound-hedge of St. David ; 
their insolence irritated the guard, and the serjesnt, a brave but 
blundering man, thinking this an opportunity of distingnishing him¬ 
self and of getting promotion, marched into t)ie plain with his whole 
force, 26 Europeans and 60 sepoys. The enemy retreated, until the 
party was advanced half a mile from the redoubt; when they turned 
on a sudden, and galloping up surrounded them in an instant. The 
Serjeant, not doubting that the first fire would disperse them, gave it in 
a general volly, which did some execution; but before tho troops could 
load again tlie Morattoes charged them impetuously sword iu hand, 
broke the rank, and every horseman singling out a particular man, out 
them all to pieces.” 

In August 1754 Dupleix was recalle<l, almost without warning, 
by his Directors to Europe. They were weary of the war, and. a 
party aiftong them had long been intriguing for the ruin of the 
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man who was maintaining so strenuously the honour of their 
nation throughout its operations. His successor arranged with 
the English a cessation of hostilities for eighteen months, and this 
armistice was proclaimed throughout the country. 

In 1756 war broke out again between Prance and England, 
and the Preach, realising the mistake they had made in recalling 
and ruining Duplcix, resolved to send out a strong force to take 
up the work which he had begun and to bring it to completion by 
driving the English from India and destroying all their posses¬ 
sions. To this end they despatched a fleet under the charge of 
M. D’Ache and some 2,000 men commanded by Count Lally. 
The latter was an officer with a great military reputation, an 
Irishman and the son of a Sir Gerard O’Lally who liad entered 
the service of Louis XIV. With him came Count D’Estaign 
and other officers of good birth. He reached Pondicherry in 
April 1768. 

Meanwhile the Prench had already begun hostUitios. 
D’Auteuil, who had been one of Dupleir’ most brilliant officers but 
was now gouty and rather useless, had captured ElavAnashr in the 
manner described in the account of that place on p. 374 and later, 
when the first detachment of Lally’s force appeared, Tiruvannd- 
malai and other forts thereabouts were taken, and Tiydga Drug 
(see p. 341) was threatened. But the available Prench com¬ 
manders were of indifferent merit and it was not until Lally landed 
that anything decisive was effected. 

On the very day of his arrival, he despatched troops to 
attack Cuddalore and Fort St. David. The fleet which had 
brought him was badly defeated the next day hy the English in 
a great action off Negapatam, hut this did not deter him. His 
force (1,000 Europeans and the same number of sepoys) arrived 
early that morning within the bounds of Port St. David. Orme 
describes as follows the events which ensued :— 

“ The guard at the redoubt of Chimundelum retreated before them 
to the gardou-house, where w'as another guard, and both together 
retired to the fort, after five or .six were killed. They were followed 
almost to the glacis with so mach presumption, that seven or eight 
of the enemy were killed by the cannon from the ramparts, of which 
indeed abundance were tired on their appearance. N evertholess, many 
pressed by hanger, remained ransacking the houses near the espla¬ 
nade ‘ for immediate victmile, on which two companies of sepoys, under 
the command of an European officer, were sent against them from the 
fort, who fired away all their ammunition at too great a distance to 
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do or receive any harm. Several smaller parties oi sepoys were like- 
wise detached to surprise straggling pluaderers, and before noon 
brought in six Europeans, from whom an account of the enemy’s 
force was obtained. In the afternoon was heard the first firing of 
the two squadrons, which were then almost out of sight, and soon 
after disappeared. 

“ The next day Mr. Soupire came up with more troo 2 > 8 , some heavy 
cannon, and a convoy of 2 )rovi 8 ion 8 ; and on the 1st of May, Mr. Lally 
himself, escorted by two companies of Hussars, arrived at the garden- 
house and immediately detached the Count D’Estaign across the 
river of Trijiopalore ' to reconnoitre and take post near Ouddalore. 
This town remained in the same condition as when attacked twelve 
years before by the troops of Dnpleix.* Enclosed on the three sides 
towards the land with a yampnrt and small bastions, to the sea it was 
open, but the approach on this side was flanked by the two bastions at 
the extremities. Tire garrison consisted of four comj>anies of sopoys, 
and a few artillery-men, under the command of a lieutenant with an 
ensign; who wore reinforced on the evening of Mr*. LaUy’s arrival by 
30 Europeans and some lascars from Fort St. David . . . Mr. LaUy, 

on the day after his arrival, proposed a conference on ... . the 

surrender of Cnddalore, and the commandant, Major Polier, went to 
him ; after much disonssion and sovoral messages during this and the 
subsequent day, it was agreed that Cuddftlore should bo delivered up 
at sunrise on the 1th, provided a battery of heavy cannon were at that 
time ready to ojieu, when the English garrison there might, with their 
arms and field-ammnnition, retire to Fort. St. David.” 

Two days later, on the 6th May, the French fleet returned 
to Pondicherry after its defeat by the English squadron above 
mentioned and 

“ the troops were immediately landed, and as fast as they came on 
shore marched off for Fort St. David; and the heavy artillery and 
ammunition, for want of means by land, were embarked, to be landed 
at the mouth of the river Panar, which bes about a mile to the north 
of Fort St. David. The park of artillery was formed at the Garden- 
house. Mr. Lally returned to Cnddalore on the 14th, and ift Gm 
ensuing night the engineers began to erect a battery for two twenty- 
four pounders, on the north bank of the river of BaudapoUam ; they 
were only intended to fire plunging-shot into the fort, being 1,000 
yards distant from the walls ; nevertheless the garrison fired abund¬ 
antly during this and the succeeding night to interrupt the work.” 

Fort St. David was now a much stronger place than it had 
been when attacked by Dupleix. Mr. Garstin says that in 1747 
the course of the river on its west side was diverted to admit of 
the widening of the ditch to a breadth of 100 feet; bomb-proof 
barracks (of which some portions remain within the compound of 
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tli« Bonth-westernmost of .the three bongalows now in the fort) 
<rwe erected ; and a horn-work on the north, two lunettes on the 
oast and west, and some other works, were commenced. Among 
these others was a glacis, under which ran a subterranean bricked 
passage branching off into mine-chambers, portions of which, 
in excellent preservation, may be still seen under the stables of 
the easternmost of the three bungalows. Moreover all houses, 
inoluding the hospital and the whole of the village of D^vandm- 
patnam, within 800 yards of the fort, were pulled down and 
cleared away sheds were built for the accommodation of soldiers 
and peons; a battery was erected near the burial-ground (in 
Vanndrapfllaiyam) and the outposts of ridvandmpatnam were 
fortified. 

Orrae says that at the time of Lally's attack— 

“ By many additions and improvements, Fort St. David was 
now become a fortification armed at all points ; but the original 
defect of want of space in the body of the place still remained; 
being only 140 feet from west to east and 390 from north to south. 
The four bastions at the angles mounted each twelve guns. The 
curtains, as well as the bastions,- were surrounded by a faussebray 
with a brick parapet. The outworks were, a horn-work to the 
north mounting 34 guns ; 2 large ravelins, one on the east, the 
other on the west; a ditch round all, which had a cuvette cut along 
the middle, and was supplied with water from the river of Tripa- 
polore ; the scarp and counter-scarp of the ditch faced with brick ; 
a broad covered way excellently paUisaded, with arrows at the 
salient angles commanding the glacis, and the glacis itself was 
provided with well-constructed mines. All these works, except¬ 
ing the horn-work, were planned by Mr. Robins,* but the 
horn-work was raised before his arrival in India with much 
ignorance and expense, the whole being of solid masonry, and a 
rampart too narrow to admit the free recoil of the guns. The 
ground to the north of the fort, included by the sea, the rivers of 
Panar and Tripapolore, and the canal which joins them, is a plot 
of sand, rising in several parts into large hillocks, which afford 
good shelter against the fort. On the edge of the canal, 1,300 
yards to the north of the fort, stood an obsolete redoubt, called 

^ The natives thus turoefi out were given a piece of land, on which to bnild 
fresli houses, which is described as being 2,000 yards south-east of the fort. 
This was probably tlie origin of the two hamlets of Singiratope and Gori on the 
sandy island opposite Cuddalore Old Town. 

’ “ The father of modern gunnery,” Mr. Benjamin Bobins, who had arrived 
in 1750 as Chief Engineer and Captain-General of Artillery in the East India 
Company’s Settlements. He died in 1751, and Mr. John Call, who had ooute 
out as his secretary, went on with the work. 
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Cliucklej-poiiit.' It was of ina 8 onr 7 , square, mounted eight 
guns, and in the area were lodgments for the guard ; the entrance 
was a pallisaded gate under an arch, hut the redoubt was not 
enclosed hj a ditch. About 200 yards to the right of this stood 
another such redoubt, on a sand hill called Patcharee. Four 
hundred yards in the rear of these redoubts was another sand hill, 
much larger than that of Patcharee, on which the Dutch had a- 
factory-honse called Thevenapatam, but the house had lately 
been demolished ; and a fascine battery of five guns was raised* 
on the hill. In a line on the left of this hill, and on the brink of 
the canal, was a gateway, with a narrow rampart and battlements, 
which commanded a bridge immediately under it, leading over 
the canal. The garrison in Port St. David consisted of 1,600 
natives, sepoys, lascars, and topasses ; 619 Europeans, of whom 
286 were effective ; 83 pensioners or infirm ; and 260 seamen, the 
crews of the Triton and Bridgwater, which had run ashore on the 
appearance of the French squadron." 

Orme describes in great detail the siege of the place— 

“ Intelligence was obtained on the 15th that the enemy in¬ 
tended on the ensuing night to attack all the posts on the sand; 
on which they were reinforced, to the number of 80 Europeans 
and 700 sepoys. At sunset, the French troops marched from 
Cuddalore to the Garden-house, and at nine o’clock from thence 
in three divisions, which halted at some distance from the canal, 
waiting the signal to attack. Tlie division on the right was to 
force and take possession of the gateway opposite to the hill of 
Thevenapatam ; the center was to ford the canal, and march 
against Chuckley-point; and the division to the left, crossing the 
canal where it joins the river Panar, was to come down and storm 
Patcharee; but the center and the left were not to begin their 
attack before the right was engaged. The signal was made by 
a rocket at 10 o'clock, and at the same instant a strong fire 
commenced against the fort itself, from five guns on the ramparts 
of Cuddalore, the two on the battery on the bank of the Banda- 
pollam river and from two heavy mortars on the west. This 
annoyance was intended to distract the attention of the garrison, 
and succeeded, for they returned it with much violence, although 
with more uncertainty. Idie division on the right advancing 
to the attack of the Thevenapatam gateway, was unexpectedly 
stopped by the want of the bridge, which had been destroyed, 
and the canal hereabouts was not fordable ; nor could the center 


' It U apparently on the dte of this that the preient Cuddalore Club if built, 
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division find the ford they expected. The posts on the sand 
were now alarmed, but the two divisions, nevertheless, stood on 
their ground, waiting for intelligence- from the division on the 
left, which was led by the Count D’Estaign, who soon after sent 
word that he had ci‘osse<i with ease at the head of the canal; on 
which the center moved up thither, and crossed after him, whilst 
the third division continued before the gateway, to keep the 
troops there and at Thevenapatam from reinforcing the two points. 
They were both attacked at the same time with numbers sufficient 
to assault all round at once, and in half an hour both were carried ; 
two officers and all the Europeans were made prisoners, but most 
of the sepoys ran away. The two divisions together then marched 
against the battery on the hill of Thevenapatam This attack 
commenced at one in the morning and was resisted with much 
spirit until three, when the enemy got possession of the battery; 
where, likewise, the Europeans were taken and the sepoys escaped. 
The fire from the fort deterred the enemy from continuing at 
Thevenapatam ; and they retired to the two points, which they 
supported with 400 men, sheltered behind the hillock of Patcharee. 
None of the sepoys who had fled returned into the fort, but 
escaped along the seashore across the river Panar. 

“ At day-light a detachment from the fort took possession of 
the battery again ; on which the enemy immediately reinforced 
the troops at tho points with five or six hundred men from the 
camp at the Qarden«hou8c, which sufficiently indicated another 
attack On the battery, and to avoid it the detachment was 
prudently recalled, together with the guard at the gateway on 
the canal. At night the enemy broke ground, carrying on a 
trench of communication between Chuckley and Patcharee points; 
and although the excessive heat of the weather ought to have 
referred this service to the night, it continued through the two 
succeeding days, and by the night of the 19th the work was 
advanced to the hill (d Thevenapatam, extending in the whole 
800 yards, h^ve mortars from the west opened at the same time 
as the trenches were begun; but no cannon were fired excepting 
those on the rami^arts of Cuddalore, from which one shot on the 
18th killed Lieutenant Davis, two sorjeants, and five black men. 
On the 20th, the enemy opened another trench leading from the 
west side of the hill of Thevenapatam to the gateway on the 
canal, and repaired tlie bridge there: they likewise established 
two twelvc-ponnders amongst the ruins of some fishermen’s huts 
on the beach, which commanded the entrance into the river of 
Tripapolore from admitting any boats from the sea. These guns 
were sheltered from the fort by two hillocks of sand, but had no 
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commanication with the enemy's lines, and were left to the 

guard of the artillerymen alone, who being few, the garrison 

detached 60 sepoys and some Europeans at 11 the next day, to 

attack them; but the sally only produced a little skirmishing. 

% 

“ By this time, all the black artificers and menials had quitted 
the fort; and of the whole body of sepoys, only 200 remninod ; 
the want of them laid the strain of duty much heavier on the 
Europeans ; of whom little service was derived from the seamen, 
as not being subject to the same controul as the soldiery. On 
the 22nd, an English ship anchored, and for want of boatmen to 
carry a letter to her, the fort warned her of her danger by firing 
shot at her, on which she sailed out of the road. The enemy 
continued till the 26th, employed in constructing four batteries, 
and in pushing on their trenches, which they carried from the 
hiU of 'I’hevenapatam obliquely towards fhe north-east angle of 
the glacis ; during which, the five mortars to the west, and tlie guns 
from Cuddalore continued the only annoyance. The fort con¬ 
tinued to lavish away their fire night and day on every thing they 
saw, heard or suspected ; by which 20 carriages of their own 
guns were disabled, and the works tliemselvos shaken. About 
midnight of the 26tli, a battery of seven guns, a<liled to that of 
the five mortars to the west, was opened and kept up a constant 
fire. The next night some of the sailors broke open the treasury, 
not to take the money, but some arrack, with whicli they got 
exceedingly drunk, and, according to their regulations, could 
only ho punished by confinement. 

“ By the 30th, the enemy had advanced their trenches to within 
200 yards of the glacis ; and in the same day finished and opened 
the three other batteries ■ one of three guns, with five mortars, 
against the angle of the north-west bastion ; another of six guns 
and four mortars on the hill of Thevenapatam, facing tho front of 
the horn-work; tho third of four guns, about 300 yards to the 
south-east of Thevenapatam, and nearly opposite to tlie angle of 
, the north-east bastion. The former battery to the west continued 
to enfilade the north face; and the defences on this side liad 
already suffered so much, as well from the shook of their own 
firing, as from the shot and shells of the enemy, that they could 
barely return the same number of guns ; and the increasing want 
of powder left none to spare against the shot from Cuddalore and 
the two guns on the bank of the. river of Bandapollani. The 
enemy’s bombs had likewise ruined the reservoirs and the only 
well of good water in the fort, and that in the ditch was too 
brackish to be drnnk. 
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“ Tho besiegers during tlie next day kept up an incessant 
fire from 21 pieces of cannon and 13 mortars, which every hour 
became superior to that of the fort; not for want of mounted 
artillery, but of ammunition, of which such quantities had been 
lavished away when no adequate effect could be expected, that 
the garrison was obliged to spare it now, in the hour of need and 
real use. On the 1st of June, the fire continued with such 
increasing superiority, that the sailors, and even the artillery-men 
at times, quitted their guns. At noon, the French squadron were 
perceived working towards the road, and by tlio close of the 
evening; the enemy had carried on their trenches to the foot of 
the glacis opposite to the salient angle of the north-east bastion, 
where they began to erect a battery, and all the embrasures in 
the fort which commanded this spot were ruined, and their guns 
either dismounted or withdrawn ; so tliat the enemy might soon 
make a lodgement in the covered w'ay ; but could get no further 
until tlio ditch 'was drained or filled up. Nevertheless, it was 
apprehended, that the. French squadron might land a groat 
number of men, with whom the troops on shore would make a 
general assault, which the garrison or defences were not deemed 
in a condition to resist. On which, Major Polier, and Mr. 
Wynch, the temporary Governor, thought it necessary (o hold a 
council of war, in which it was unanimously decided, that they 
ought to capitulate on the best terms they <tould make, and arti¬ 
cles wore prepared ; however, the defence was continued through 
the night and until ten the next day, in the solicitous, but dis¬ 
appointed expectation of seeing the English squadron : a flag of 
truce was then hoisted, Major Polier and one of the Company’s 
agents went out, and retorned at four in the afternoon, with the 
articles, altered by Mr. Lally, which it was agreed to accept.* 
At six in the evening, a company of French Qr.enadiers were 
admitted into the fort, and the garrison marched with drums and 
colours tothefootofthe glacis, where they grounded their arms, and 
surrendered themselves and their ensigns to the French lino drawn 
up to receive them. They were, with all convenient speed, con¬ 
ducted to Pondicherry, where it was stipulated they should remain, 
.until an equal number of French prisoners wore delivered there, 
when the English were to be sent to Madras or Devi Cotah, at the 
option of Mr. Lally. He rejected the proposal that Fort St. David 
should not be demolished during the war and, in consequence of 
instructions from France, immediately ordered all the fortifications 
to be razed to the ground. 1’he French officers, on contemplating 
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the works, were surprised at the facility of their conquest; not 
having lost 20 men by the fire of the place, although more by 
sickness, and strokes of the siin, in the trenches.” 

1'hus disastrously ended the career of Fort St. David as a 
military post. Its demolished fortificrations were never repaired. 
A court of enquiry regarding its surrender was held in Madras 
and reported that though tlie personal bravery of Major Police, 
the commandant, was much to be commended, “ the place might 
liave held out much longer and the terms on which it surrendered 
were shameful, as the French were not masters even of the out¬ 
ward covered way, had made no breach, anj had a wet ditch tq 
fiU up and pass before the town could possibly be assaulted.”' 

In the next year Lally.followed up his success by besieging 
Madras itself. Major Polior was killed in the famou.s sortie from 
the town which was made during this siege by Colonel Draper. 
LaUy was beaten off after a memorable- struggle and retired to 
Pondicherry. 

In this same year, however, the French captured the strong- 
post of 1’iyaga Drug^ftor the fighting described in the account 
of tliat place on p. 341 below. 

On 22nd January 1760 was fought the great battle of Wandi- 
wash, where the French received the first of a series of repulses 
which culminated in the capture of Pondicherry in 1761 and the 
end of their power in India. 

Eyre Coote, who had led the English to victory at Wandi- 
wasb, followed up his advantage by taking possession of the 
outlying strongholds of the enemy in this and other districts. 
Tiravanndmalai. Perumukkal (see p. 365), Vanhr, Vdlupuram, 
Valudavfir, Tiruvadi, Chidambaram, Vriddhachalam, Cuddalore 
and other lesser places fell one after the other into the hands of 
his detachments, until attlie beginning of May the only fortresses 
which remained to the French in South Arcot were Gingee and 
Tiyiga Drug. 

Before the French abandoned Cuddalore they destroyed 
much of its fortifications, but they nevertheless made three 
attempts shortly afterwards to retake the place. All the.se were 
beaten off. 

On the 21st June 1760 Coote captured Villianfir, wliioh was 
a sort of outpost of Pondiclierry, and later took the fort of Ari^n- 
kuppam close to the town. . Pondicherry was now blockaded and’ 
in November the blockade was turned into a regular siege. 


Cambridge's War tn India, 131. 
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The place surrendered in January 1761, Lally being unable CJIAV. II. 
to hold out any longer for want of provisions. The town, Jhe Stbugglk 
subsequent history of which is sketched in Chapter XVI, was French, 

demolished. Tiyaga Drug and Gringee (see p. 354) surrendered - 

soon after. 

“ That day,” says Orme in closing his description of the 
capitulation of the latter, “ terjuinated the long contested hosti¬ 
lities between the two rival European powers in. Coromandel, 
and left not a single ensign of the French nation avowed by 
the authority of its government in any part of India.” 

Pondicherry was, indeed, restored to the French in 1765 in 
accordance with the provisions of the treaty of Paris of 1763; 
but on the outbreak of war once more it was taken (see Chapter 
XVI) in 1778 by Sir Hector Munro and its fortifications were 
again destroyed. 

The next event of importance in South Arcot was the invasion Haidor’s 
i.f 1780 by Haidar Ali, the soldier of fortune who had usurped 
the throne of Mysore. He advanced through the Ohengain 1780. 
pass, near Tiruvannamalai, and drove the English back into 
Madras. Thence moving southward, he attacked Perumukkal 
without success, advanced towards Ouddalore, and took Tiyaga 
Drug. Eyre Coote, who was in cominand of the English forces, 
followed him, took Tiruvadi, made the unsuccessful attack on the 
temple at Chidambaram which is narrated in the account of that 
place on p. 266 below, and then retreated to Porto Novo, Near 
there, on the 1st July, was fought the great battle of Porto Novo 
which is described in the account of that town in Chapter XV, 
p. 281. Haidar .was altogether defeated. The encounter was one 
of the most decisive battles in the whole history of the Presi¬ 
dency, for had Byre Coote been beaten his force must have been 
cut to pieces by Haidar’s cavalry and the whole of the Carnatic 
would have been at the mercy of the usurper of Mysore. 

Coote marched to Ouddalore, where he halted for a few days, Pjgttingat 
and then passed northwards. He had purposely not demolished 
the fortifications of Ouddalore, which were weak, in the expecta¬ 
tion that the naval superiority of the English would preserve 
the place from being taken and in the hope that it would be a 
useful base for his own operations. 

In 1782 the French—between wJiom and the English war 
had once more been declared —came to an understanding with 
Haidar Ali and agreed to take Ouddalore and make it into a 
French ddpfit. Towards the end of March, Tipu Sultan, the son 
of Haidar, moved a body of his men within a few miles of the 
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bound hciig’e of the town and, on the 2nd April, in conjunction 
with a strong French force provided with heavy artillery which 
had been landed at Porto Nfovo, he invested it. The next day 
two French officers came to the fort with a flag of truce and offered 
terjn.s of capitulation, the substance of which was that the fort 
should be delivered up at five o’clock that evening to the French 
troops, that private property should be secured, and that the 
garrison should be allowed to proceed to Madras, there to be 
exchanged for an equal number of French troops. 

The commandant. Captain Hughes, demanded five days’ time 
and said he would treat for the surrender of the place by the 
expiration of that period, if pot refieved. To this th§ French 
General refused to accede, and the place being too weak to make 
any efl'ectual resistance against so great a force (the gahrison 
consisting of not more than 400 regular sepoys and four or five 
European artillery-uien) Captain Hughes accepted the terms and 
the French took possession of Cuddalore the next morning.' 

In April 1783 Bussy, who had returned in his old age to Asia 
ns Governor of the French possessions east of the Cape of Good 
Hoj 10 (Pondicherry, however, was still in English hands), arrivedat 
Cuddalore by sea with reinforcements amounting to 2,000 men ; 
and shortly aftervi-ards General Stuart—the aged Sir Eyre Coote 
being seriously ill—marched from Madras to attack the place. 
He took Perumukkal and, after a most leisurely journey, arrived 
at Cuddalore on the 7th June. 

Wilks describes in great detail the operations which followed.* 
Stuart marched round to the west of Monnt Capper and took up 
a position nearly two miles to the south of the fort, facing north, 
with his right resting on the estuary of tlic Uppandr and his left 
on Mount Capper. Bussy arranged his men in a line nearly 
parallel to the Englisli, about half a mile from the fort, his left 
on the ostnary and his right on “ a gentle eminence where the rice 
fields commenced, not quite a mtio from the nearest part of th$ 
fort.” This position he hastened to cover with the most judicious 
field works, which every day became more formidable. The 
English attack began on the i3th June'. Some subsidiary works 

' Extract, from clopateli from Madras Guvornmeul to Toort of Directors, 
dated 5th September, 1782. AfiioDg tlie ohf records in the f’ablic Library at 
Pondictierry •■’lo aome oxoellent maps and plans ot Cuddalore, the oonntry round 
it (including the (iardon and Gnrdoii House), and the Factory and other buildings 
within it, wliinh were made by the French during this oconpation. 

- Another account, and a most interesting plan of the silo of the engagement, 
■will be found on pp. 189-03 of Major Vi hart’s Hittory uf the Madras Ungintera 
(W. H. Allan, 1881). 
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on the enemy’s extreme right were easily taken from some of 
Tipu’s troops who held them, but the attack on the right of the 
main position was met by such a storm of grape and musketry 
from the works in tlie centre of the French line that Colonel 
Stuart, the officer in command of the assault, withdrew his troops 
under cover and reported the state of the case. A battery of 
English guns was taken on to Mount Capper and directed against 
the French works i*n question and the attack was ordered to be 
renewed upon tlie right and left of the works by a reserve force 
and another column, while Colonel Stuart was directed to avail 
himself of the proper moment to continue his movement against 
their centre. 'I'he troops wliich attacked the right am] left of 
the works in accordance with these orders met with si most 
stnbhorn resistance, and Geneiul Stuart d'escrihes tlie (ire as the 
heaviest lie had evei* beheld. 'J'he men pushed forward none the 
less with the finest spirit; but were eventually rejmlsed with great 
loss. The French, “ not satisfied with the effect of their batteries 
and musketry, issued in considerable force from the trenches, and 
charging the fugitives with the greatest fury continned the pursuit 
to a considerable distance until checked by a reserve.” Mena- 
wliile Colonel Stuart, who was watching his chance, saw that, to 
meet the Englisli onset, a great part of tlie enemy’s men had 
been withdmwn from the centre of the works. Instantly, by a 
determined attack in front and a rapid flank movement he 
” carried everything before him, drove the French right upon its 
centre, compelled the troops who had sallied to take a circuitous 
route to regain their lines, and was in possession of nearly one 
half of the line of works when bis progress was arrested by fresh 
troops and superior numbers.” He retired slowly to a position 
he liad strengthened and shortly ‘afterwards “ as if by mutual 
consent ” the operations of the day ended. 

‘‘ Comparing the actual loss with the numbers actually 
engaged,” says Wilks, “ few actions have been more sanguinary.” 
The English lost 1,016 men and the Fi’ench some 600. Thirteen 
guns and the key of the position remained to the former. 
Bussy withdrew during the night within tlie walls of Cuddalore. 

A few days afterwards he received a strong reinforcement 
from the French fleet and 

*• lost no time in making a vigorous sortie with his besttroops. The 
attack commenced with the greatest vivacity before dayUght in the 
morning, w hile it was still quite dark, and perhaps a short time earlier 
than was favourable to its success. The darkness afforded no oppor¬ 
tunity for distinction of troops ; the bayonets of the sopovs of Bengal 
mingled witli eminent success among those of the French regiment of 
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Aquitaine; and not one point of the English trenches, occupied as 
they were by every variety of troops, suffered itself to be forced. The 
loss of the French in this well-planned but ill-executed sally was 
estimated by General Stuart at 450 men; a number probably not 
exaggerated when considering the circumstances of a nicl5e of this 
nature; the prisoners actually secured were found to amount to 150, 
including the ChovaUer de Damas, who led the attack.' The loss of 
the English was surprisingly small.” 

Bussy was none the less in a far stronger position than his 
antagonists and there is little doubt that General Stuart would 
have been compelled eventually to raise the siege. On the 30th 
June, however, news was brought from Madras that peace had 
been declared between the French and the English, and the 
hostilities terminateil. Eventually, in February 1785, Cudda- 
lore was restored to the English and Pondicherry to the French. 
Apparently nothing was ever done to strengthen the former. 
It is described in 1787 as being utterly defenceless and possessing 
“ not a single piece of ordnance in store that could be fired 
without danger to the person employed in such service.” The 
fortifications were demolished altogether in 1803. 

In 1790 war broke out with Tipn Sultan, who, after the death 
of his father Haidar Ali in 1782, had become ruler of Mysore. 
Pursued by the English, Tipp passed from I'richinopoly to Tiydga 
Drug, which (see p. 343) he attacked without success; compelled 
an unconditional surrender of Tiruvanndinalai which was. “ accom¬ 
panied by circumstances of cruelty and outrage too horrible to 
mention ; ” took Peruinukkal, which surrendered after a siege 
of two days ; and was then compelled to hurry off into his own 
territories. 

In 1799 the Third Mysore War ended with the fall of Tipu’s 
capital of Seringapataui and his deatli during the final onslaught. 
-Among the papi'rs discovered in the captured city was a corre¬ 
spondence with the Nawab of Arcot (the Muhammad Ali already 

' Among; th« wounded jirisoiior* was * young French aergeant who «o par. 
tioularly attracted tho notice of (tolonel Wangenlieim, commaiuiant of the Ilano- 
veriau troops in the English tervice, by hie intercaiing appearnrire and mannera, 
that he oriiei eil him to be taken to hi» own tents end treated with ajwoial oare. 
Thi» was Bernadottc, afterwards one of Napoleon’a generals and founder of the 
proaont royal family of Sweden. Many years after, when Wangenhoim was 
a (lenei-nl Officer residing at IJanovertbe French army commanded by Bemadotte 
entered the town, and Woiigonhcim among others attended the conqueror’s 
levde. Bemadotte recognised him, recalled to his recollection the oiroamstance 
o# the capture of the young sergeant at Onddalore, and then revealed himself to 
the (reneral, expressed his pleasure at being thus able to acknowledge pnbliclv 
his obligations to him, and assured him he would lose no opportunity of testifying 
his gratitude. 
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mentioned alcove, whose cause the English had upheld all through 
the long wars with the French) and with his son the then Nawab, 
which was treasonable in the extreme and contrary to the treaties 
with Muhammad AH. An enquiry was held, and while it wa? 
progressing this sou died. His heir declined to give the security 
which the Government considered necessary in the circumstances 
and he was consequently not permitted to succeed to the Nawab- 
ship, which was conferred instead on a member of the junior line 
of Muhammad Ali’s family. With this man, Azim-nd-Daulah, an 
arrangement was concluded in 1801 ^ by which he handed over 
to the Company in perpetuity the ‘‘ sole and exclusive administra¬ 
tion of the civil and military governments of aU the territories 
and dependencies of the Carnatic.” 

South Arcot thus passed, with the rest of the Carnatic, under 
the dominion of the English, and from that date forth its political 
history has been uneventful. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PEOPLE. 


General Characteristics —Density of the population—Its growth—Parent, 
tongue—Education—Ocoiipations—Religions. The Jains —Their former 
influence—Tlieir high.priest—Their position—Religions beliefs—Sub-divi¬ 
sions and customs. The Christians —Homan Catholic missions—Protestant 
missions ; The S.P.O.—The Leipzio Evangelical buthoran Mission—The 
Danish Lutheran Society—The Arcot Mission—The Panruti Mission. The 
Musalmans —Their suh-division8--MarakkayMr wedding ceremonies—Rela¬ 
tions with Hindus. Ttik HlNnns—Villages—Houses—Dress-Food— 
Amusements — Superstitions. Religiohs Like: Influence of the Brahmans 
—Tho Saiva saints—The lesser deities—Draupadi—Aiyauar—Tree and 
serpent worship. Principal Castes— Pallis—Paraiyans—Valluvans— 
Malniyalis—Udaiyans—Sembadavans—Irnlans. 

iNcLUDiNa Tiruvatindinalai taluk, Soutli Arcot ranks only 
sixteenth in size among the districts of the Presidency, hut at 
the census of 1901 it stood as high as fourth in the number of its 
inhabitants. It is consequently a crowded tract. E-iccludirg 
Vizagapatain (the statistics of the area, and so of the density 
of the population, of which are more than doubtful) it is more 
thickly-peopled than any other Collectorate except the unusually 
rich areas of 'I’anjore and Malabar. In Cuddalore taluk there 
were, in 1901, 808 persons to every square mile, and in Chidam- 
haram 734. These two are respectively the seventh and ninth 
most densely populated taluks in the whole Presidency. In 
ViUupuraTn tlie figure (616) is also very liigh. Kallakurchi, large 
areas of which are covered with hiU and jungle, is far behind any 
other taluk in the district in this matter, having only 309 persons 
to the square mile, but eveu this comparatively low figure is 
considerably more than twice the average for the Deccan 
districts. 

This high density is not due, as is sometimes the case, to the 
existence in the district of a large urban population, for only 
a comparatively small number of the people (7 per cent.) are 
dwellers in towns. There are, it is true, signs that the people are 
moving into the towns, but the extent to which this is occurring 
is diBBoult to assess accurately owing to the changes in the official 
limits of the municipalities and unions. 

South Arcot i.s favoured by nature and has experienced no 
great famines since it became British territory, and consequently 
its population is rapidly increasing. Only four Madras districts 
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(one of which was the exceptional case of the Nilgiris) showed a 
higher rate of advance in the thirty years between 1871 and 
1901. During the famine of 1876-78 the number of people in 
Kallakurchi and Tirukkdyilhr taluks declined (probably partly 
owing to emigration to Chidambaram, the population of which 
rose rapidly about that time) but in the decade 1881-91 it rapidly 
recovered in both the.sc areas and increased at the rate of as 
much as 24 and 23 per cent, respectively. In the ten years 
ending with 1901 the most thickly-peopled areas—Chidambaram, 
Cuddalore and 'Villiipuram—showed, as might have been expected, 
the lowest rates of increase, and Kallakurchi, the most sparsely 
populated of all the taluks, the highest. Detailed figures of 
this and f)ther kindred matters will he found in the separate 
Appendix to this volume. The advance in population in this 
period in the district as a whole was well above the general 
average for the Presidency and also in excess of that for the 
southern districts taken hy tliemselves. 

The amount of emigration which takes place from the district 
to adjoining areas within and without the Presidency is shown 
by the census statistic.s to be negligible. The oflicial figures 
of emigration over seas, however, do not afford any useful 
information regarding the extent to wluch the people of South 
Arcot went to ioreign lands during that period, as they do not 
exhibit the districts to which those who leave the country belong, 
hut only the port from which they embark, Apjiareutly the 
South Arcot emigrant goes abroad largely from Negapatam, but 
it is not possible to give details. Emigration to Natal is more 
accurately recorded, hut the number of people who go there 
from South Arcot is quite small. 

The prevailing vernacular of the district is Tamil, which is 
spoken by 878 persons per millo-of its population ; but in every 
1,000 of them 97 talk Telugu, 16 Hind6st4ni and 6 Cauarese. 
Telugu is the language of the Kdmati traders, of the DevAngas, 
Sales and some other weaving castes, of the Reddi and Karama 
cultivators who are so common in the centre of the district, of 
the Odde (Woddah) earth-workers, the Balija shopkeepers and 
bangle-makers and the Chakkiliyan leather-workers. .Hinddstdni 
is the tongue of the Musalmans of purer descent. The Lahhai 
and Marakk4yar divisions of this race (who are of partly Hindu 
blood) very usually speak Tamil among themselves. Cauarese is 
the vernacular of some of the weavers and of the Kurumhas, who 
reside in the south-western corner of the district and are shep¬ 
herds and makers of coarse woollen blankets. The few Lamhddia 
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who are found in South Arcot adhere to the tribal language 
which is called after them, but the gips^ Kuravans have very 
usually dropped their own special patois in favour of Tamil. 

The education of the people is referred to more particularly 
in Chapter X below, from which it will be seen that neither the 
boys nor the girls are as literate as the average in the southern 
districts as a whole. 

The means of subsistence of the population are discussed in 
Chapter VI, where it is shown that an unusually high proportion 
of them—well over four-fifths—live by agriculture and the 
tending of flocts and herds. 

By religion, 94 per cent, of the inhabitants are Hindus, 
nearly three per cent, are Musalmans, about the same number are 
Christians and one-fourth per cent, (some 5,000 persons, a higher 
number than in any other district except South Canara and 
North Arcot) are Jains. 

These last more than keep up thejr numbers, having 
increased at the rate of 50 per cent, during the last thirty years. 
The large majority of them (nearly 4,000) are found in the Tindi- 
vanara taluk j Villupuram comes next with some 700 j but in the 
two south-western taluks of Vriddhachalam and Kallakurchi there 
are less than a dozen of them all told. 

There is no doubt that in ancient days the Jain faith was 
powerful in this district. The Periya Purdnam, the chronicle of 
the lives of the 63 Saivite saints, says that there were once a Jain 
monastery and coUege {palli) at Pdtaliputra, the old name for the 
modern Tirup4puliytir,^ and remains of Jain images and sculp¬ 
tures are comparatively common in the district.* The influence 
of the religion doubtless waned in consequence of the great 
Saivite revival which took place in the early centuries of the 
present era, and the Periya Purdnam gives a story in connection, 
therewith which is of local interest. It says that the Saivite poet- 
saint Appar, who will be referred to again immediately (p. 97), 
was at one time a student in the Jain college at P^taliputra, but 
was converted to Saivism in consequence of the prayers of his 
sister, who was a devotee of the deity in the temple at Tiruvadi 
near Panruti. The local king (perhaps, see p. 32 above, the 
Pallava ruler Mahendravarman I) was a Jain and was at first 
enraged with Appar for his fervent support of his new faith. 

* See Chapter II, p. 32 aboYe. 

• See the aooount* of Cuddalore, KnamnguDain, Tiruvadi, Siugavaran, 
Sittaiutu', Tindiyauam, TiruDiraskoturai and Villupuram in Chapter XV below. 
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But eventually he was himself induced by Appar to become a 
Saivite, and he then turned the Pdtaliputra monastery into a 
temple to Siva and ordered the extirpation of all Jains. 

Later on there was a Jain revival, but this in its turn was 
followed by another persecution of the adherents of that faith. 
The following story connected with this latter occurs in one of 
the Mackenzie MSS.'- and is supported by existing tradition: In 
1478 A.D. the ruler of Giingee was one V^enkatdmpettai Venkata- 
pati,® who belonged to the comparatively low caste of the 
Kavarais. He asked the local Brahmans to give him one of their 
daughters to wife. They said that if the Jains would do so, they 
would follow suit. Venkatapati told the Jains of this answer 
and asked for one of their girls as a bride. They took counsel 
among themselves how they might avoid the disgrace of connecting 
themselves by marriage with a man of such a caste and at last 
pretended to agree to the king’s proposal and said that the 
daughter of a certain prominent Jain would be given him. On 
the day fixed for the marriage Venkatapati went in state to the 
girl’s house for the ceremony, but found it deserted and empty 
except for a bitch tied to one of the posts of the verandah. 
Furious at the insult, he issued orders to behead all Jains. Some 
of the faith were accordingly decapitated, others fled, others 
again were forced to practise their rites secretly and yet others 
becaipe Saivites to escape death. 

Not long afterwards some of the king’s officers saw a Jain 
named Vlrasendchdrya performing the rites peculiar to his faith 
in a well in Vdlfir near Tindivanam and haled him before their 
master. The latter, however, had just had a child born to him, 
was in a good temper and let the accused go free j and Virasdnd- 
chdrya, sobered by his narrow escape from death, resolved to 
become an ascetic, went to Sravana Belgola, the great Jain centre 
in Mysore, and there studied the holy books of that religion. 

Meanwhile another Jain of the Gingee country, Gdngayya 
Udaiydr of Tdyanfir in the Tindivanam taluk, had fled to the 
protection of the zamindar of Udaiydrpdlaiyam in Trichinopoly, 
who befriended him and gave him some land. Thus assured of 
protection, he went to Sravana Belgola, fetched back Vlrasdnd- 
chdrya, and with him made a tour through the Gingee country 
to oaU, upon the Jains who remained there to return to their 
ancient faith. These people had mostly become Saivites, taken off 

' Volume I (Tamil), 76-8. See also page 3 of Taylor’s analvaia of these 
MSB. 

* bocal oral tradition givei bis name aa Supila Eistnappa K6yak, 
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tlieir sacred threads and put holy ashes on their foreheads, and 
the name Nirphsi Velldlas, or ‘ the Velldlas who put on holy ash,’ 
is still retained. The mission was successful and Jainism revived. 
Virasena.ehdr}'a eventually died at Vdldr and there, it is said, is 
kept in the temple a metal image of Parsvanatha, one of the 
twenty-four tirthankaras, which he brought from Sravana Belgola. 
The descendants of Qdngayya Udaiydr still live in Tdyandr; and 
in memory of the services of their ancestor to the J ain cause they 
are given the first betol and leaf on festive occasions and have a 
leading voice in the election of the high-priest at Sittdmdr in the 
Tindivanaui taluk. 

This high-priest (Mahddhipati, as he is called) is elected by 
representatives from the chief Jain villages. The.se are, in 
Tindivanaui taluk, Sittdmur itself, Yirandmdr, Vilukkam, Pera- 
mdndur, Alagrdmam and the Veldr and Tdyanur already 
mentioned. The high-priest has supreme authority over all 
Jains south of Madras, but not over those in Mysore or ?onth 
Canara, with wliom the South Arcot community have no relations, 
lie travels round in a palanquin witli a suite of followers to the 
chief centres—his expenses being paid by the communities he 
visits—settles caste disputes, and fines and excommunicates tho 
erring. His control over his people is still very real and is in 
strong contrast to the waning authority of many of the Hindu 
gurus. 

The Jain commanity now holds a high position in Tindivanam 
taluk, and includes wealthy traders and some of quite the most 
intelligent agriculturists there. The men use the title of NayinAr 
or Udaiyar, but their relations in Kumbakonara and elsewhere in 
that direction sometimes caQ themselves Chetti or Mudaliydr. 
'1 he women am great hands at weaving mats from the leaves of 
the date-palm. 'J'he men, except that they wear the thread and 
paint on their foreheads a sect-mark which is like the ordinary 
Vaishnavite mark but square (instead of semicircular) at the 
bottom and having a dot (instead of a rod streak) in the middle, 
in general appearance resemble VeUdlas. They are usually clean 
shaved. Tho women dress like Velldlas and wear tho same 
kind of tali and other jewellery. 

The South Arcot Jains all belong to the Digambara sect and 
the images in their temples of tho twenty-four tirthankaras (the 
deified men to whom their worship is addressed) are accordingly 
without clothing. Tliese temples (the chief of them are those 
at Tirunirankonrai and 8itt4mlir) arc not markedly different in 
external appearance from Hindu shrines, but within them are 
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images of some of tte tirthankaras, made of stone or of painted CHAP. Ill, 
clay, instead of representations of the Hindu deities. The Jain Thk Jains. 
rites of public worship much resemble those of the Brahmans : 
there is the same bathing of the god with sacred oblations, sandal 
and so on; the same lighting and waving of lamps and burning of 
camphor ; and the same breaking of cocoanuts, playing of music 
and reciting of sacred verses. These ceremonies are performed 
by the members of the Archaka, or priest, class referred to below. 

The daily private worship in the houses is done by the laymen 
themselves before a small image of one of the tirthankaras, and 
daily ceremonies resembling those of the Brdhmaus—such as 
the pronouncing of the sacred mantram at daybreak and the 
recital of forma of prayer tlirice daily—are observed. The 
Jains believe in the doofrine of re-births and hold that the 
end of all is nirvana. They keep the Sivardtri and Hlpdvali 
feasts, but say that they do so, not for the reasons which lead 
Hindus to revere these dates, but because on them the first 
and the last of the twenty-four tirthankaras attained beatitude. 

Similarly they observe Pongal and the Ayudlia phjd. day. 

They adhere closely to the injunctions of their faith prohibiting 
the taking of life, and, to guard themselves from unwittingly 
infringing them, they do not eat or drink at night lest they might 
thereby destroy small insects which liad got unseen into their 
food. For the same reason, they filter through a cloth all milk 
or water which they use; eat only curds, ghee and od which they 
have made themselves with due precautions against the taking of 
insect life or know to have been similarly made by otlier Jains ; 
and even avoid the use of shell chunain. The Vedakkarans 
(shikari caste) trade on these scruples by catching traall birds, 
bringing them to Jain houses and demanding money to spare 
their lives. 

The Jains have four social sub-divisions j namely, the ordinary Sub- 
laymen and three priestly classes. Of the latter, the most 
numerous are the Archakas (or Vddydrs) already mentioned. 

They do the worship in the temples. An ordinary layman cannot 
become an Archaka it is a class apiart. An Archaka can how¬ 
ever rise to the next higher of the priestly classes and become 
what is called an Annam or Annuvriti, a kind of monk who is 
allowed to marry but has to live according to certain special rules 
of conduct. These Annams can again rise to the highest of the 
three classes and become Nirvdnis or Munis, monks who lead a 
celibate life apart from the world. There is also a sisterhood 
of nuns, called Arydnganais, who are sometimes maidens and 
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Bometimds women, who have left their husbands, but must in either 
case take a vow of chastity. 

The monks shave their heads and dress in red; the nuns simi¬ 
larly shave but wear white. Both of them carry as marks of their 
condition a brass vessel and a bunch of peacock’s feathers, with 
which latter they sweep clean any place on which they sit down 
lest any insect should bo there. To both classes the other Jains 
make namaskaram when they meet them, and both are maintained 
at tho cost of the rest of the community. 

The laymen among the Jains will not intermarry, though 
they will dine, with the Archakas, and those latter consequently 
have the greatest trouble in procuring brides for their sons and 
often pay Rs. 200 or Rs. 300 to secure a suitable match. Other¬ 
wise there are no marriage sub-divisions among the community, 
all Jains south of Madras freely intermarrying. Marriage takes 
place eit'her before or after puberty. Widows arc not allowed to 
re-marry, but arc not required to shave their heads until they are 
middle-aged. The dead are burnt and the death polbition lasts for 
twelve days, after which period purification is performed and tho 
parties must go to the temple. Jains will not eat with Ilindns. 
Their domestic ceremonies—such as those connected with births, 
puberty, marriage, deaths and so on—resemble generally those 
of the Brahmans, but cannot be said to be regularly observed. 
A curious difference is that though the girls never wear the 
thread they are taught the thread-wearing mantram, amid all the 
ceremonies usual in the case of boys, when they are about eight 
years old. 

The Christians of the district numbered at the last census 28 
in every thousand of the population—by no means a high figure 
as southern districts go. They were most numerous in the taluks 
of Tindivaiiam, V^illupuram and Tirukkoyiliir and least so in 
Vriddhacliabim. Nearly the whole of them, of course, were 
natives and more than nine-tenths wore Roman Catholics. 

By far the oldest Christian mission in the district is that of 
the Roman Catholic Church. It was an offshoot of the famous 
Madura Mission of the Jesuits, founded by Robert de’ Nobili 
in 1606. In 1640 Father Emmanuel Martinz of that society, 
being driven out of Trichinopoly, took refuge in the Gingee 
country, where he set to work to proselytise. For some years he 
was fairly successful, but later on the invasion of the country by 
the troops of Bijapur, and the famine and pestilence which followed, 
drove the Christians to great straits. About 1670 Father Philippe 
Erandi, who was in charge of the Gingee mission, fixed his head* 
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quarters for a time at a small place called Kolei, which is described 
as being in that part of the districtj but he soon abandoned 
this to wander about the country preaching. He was followed in 
1675 by Father Andre Freire, with whom was working at one 
time the famous Jean do Britto, who was afterwards (in 1693) 
martyred in the Eamnad country. Father Freire gives * an 
interesting account of the manner in^which he first came to visit 
that part of the district. Some sixty Christians who had been 
baptised at Trichinopoly and Madura had collected together at 
Vettavalam, at the foot of the hills just within the 'I'iruvann^malai 
border. There they were much harassed by their neighbours, and 
they accordingly applied to Father Freire for help. He set out 
for the place and on reaching it established himself in one of the 
many natural caves which abound in that range. There for a 
fortnight he received visits from all sorts and conditions of men, 
including even persons deputed by the priests of the Hindu 
temples to put him questions and find out what were his doctrines, 
and ended up by baptising forty converts. 

In the years which followed, the work of the mission greatly 
extended, and the letters of the Jesuit priests in La Mission du 
Mad\xri mention villages as far apart as Venkatdmpettai, Tiruvadi 
and Gingee as places where there were congregations in 1681 or 
1682. In 1692 a Father Paulo obtained grants of land at Cudda- 
lore and Ddvandmpatnam and built two small churches on them. 
A number of other places of worship must have been erected, but 
of aU these hardly a trace now remains. One of the most pathetic 
of the survivals is the ruined chapel at Porto Novo. In the 
seventeenth century, this place was the residence of the missionary 
in charge of the country bordering the north of Tanjore, and 
the church was built ^ in the first half of that century. Then, it 
was ornamented with statues covered with jewels, with gilded 
sculptures and with silver chandeliers; no'w, to quote a recent 
description, “ en face de la mer, et la dominant, s’eleve un 
monticule dont le sable mouvant recouvre d’un blanc linceul le 
fin gazon d’autrefois; quelques arbres clairsemds s’y balancent 
tristement; line forilt de cactus enserre deux ou trois mars bran- 
lants entoures de quelques croix funeraires; c’est la I’eglise, ou 
plutdt les ruines de celle qui fut I’eglise de Porto-Novo.” 

Much of this devastation of the churches was due to the in¬ 
vasion of the Marathas in 1740. AttipAkkam, about five miles 
north-west of Tirukkoyilhr, and Mugaiyfir, some seven miles east 

* La Mission du Madur^j iii, 251, 

* Biitoire dea Misaiona da VInde hy M, Adrien Launay (Paris, 1898), from 
vrhioh several other facts have been taken, 
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of the same town, are mentioned in contemporar 7 acoounte as 
places whiob suffered, and' the Christians at Ydttayalam are aaid 
to have been forced to fly to the oaves in the hills close by that 
village. Among the oldest churches now existing is that built 
by the famous Besohi at Kdndnknppam and referred to in the 
account of Parfir on p. 394, that at Marakkduatn which was 
given to the Jesuits by Madame Dupleix, and that in Guddalore 
Old Town, which is the second or third which has been put up 
there and was built in 1760. 

As in other districts, so in South Arcot, the Catholic missions 
suffered greatly from the dissensions which arose out of the 
Papal decrees regarding the continuance of caste distinctions 
among Christians and from the abolition of the Society of Jesus 
hy Pope Clement XIV in 1773, The Jesuits were re-established 
in 1814 and the chief difficulty which has since occurred has been 
the divided authority which resulted from the simultaneous juris¬ 
diction of the Archbishop of Goa and the ordinary hierarchy. 
This was set at rest by the constitution Humanse Salutis Anctor 
of Pope Leo XIII, dated lat September 1886. 

The mission is now controlled by the Archbishop of Pondi¬ 
cherry. It has twenty Kuropean priests working in various 
villages in the district and the largest congregations are at Anilidi 
in the Tindivanam taluk, where there is a very imposing church, 
and at the Mugaiydr already mentioned. St. Joseph’s College at 
Guddalore and the other educational institutions kept up by the 
mission are referred to in Chapter X below. 

The oldest of the Protestant missions in the district is that 
which is now managed by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. It was originated by the Danish Lutheran mission of 
Tranquebar. As far back as 1717 the well-known missionary 
Ziegeubalg, who had “been sent to India by the king of Denmark 
some years before, opened a school in Guddalore in connection 
with the Danish mission at Tranquebar, and in this was educated 
the first native who was ordained as a minister. The institution 
was, however, left without proper superintendence and subse¬ 
quently coUapsed. Seventeen years later, in 1734, Mr. Sartorius 
visited the town and, at the request of the Deputy Governor and 
the Knglish residents, wrote to the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge asking it to establish a mission there. In 
accordance with this request, Mr. Sartorius and Mr. Geister were 
despatched by the Society from Madras to Guddalore in 1737 and 
there they founded its first Protestant mission. The former died 
in the year following. He was an accomplished scholar, spoke 
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Tamil like a Rrdhman, and was impelled with intense eeal and 
ardoor ; and his loss was a f^rcat blow. 

In 1740 liis place was taken by Mr. J. Z. Kiernander, who 
also belonged to the S.l'.C.K. and was afterwards well known as 
the first Protestant missionary to Bengal and the builder, at his 
own expense, of the nucleus of ' the Old Mission Church ’ at 
Calcutta, which now has one of the largest congregations in that 
city. Under his care the mission llounsLed greatly for some 
years. He opened a Tamil school (wliich in 1742 contained 40 
pupils) and a free school for Portuguese. In both of these 
institutions handicrafts were taught so that the students might 
be able bi support themselves when their time came to enter life. 

In 1746 Cuddalore was besieged by the French. There were 
then 249 Christians attached to the mij.sion. Kiernander sent 
his family and much of the mission property to Tranquebar for 
safety, but remained himself with bis ooRgregation in the 
heleagaered town. In 1747 lie was joined by Mr. Breitbaupt. 
Two years later the Government (on the advice of Admiral 
Bosoawen) expelled the Roman Catholic jiriests from both Madras 
and Cuddalore on the 8us}'icion that they were assisting the French 
in tlie war wliioh was then going on, and on 25th November 1749 
their clmrch at the latter place—the existing Christ Church in Old 
Town—^was handed over to the S.P.C K * 

The Danish missionaries at Trnnqnebar continued at this time 
to visit the various Christian centres in the south, whether estab¬ 
lished by thoir own Society or by the S.P.C.K., and in 1750 
the famous Swart?, landed at Cuddalore on his way to Tranquebar 
and four years later he and Kohlhoff visited the former place 
together. In 1750 Mr. George Henry Untteman joined the 
mission. 

In 1758 Cuddalore capitulated to the French under Lally. 
Major Polier, the commandant of the town, advieed the mission¬ 
aries to accompany the flag of truce and personally request the 
protection of the French General. They did so, and Lally 
assured them of his sympathy and stationed one of his officers 
with a cavalry guard to see that they were not molested. Fearing, 
however, that they would be compelled to take the oath of 
allegiance to the French, they, witli many of their converts, left 
the place in May of that year. Those that remained behind were 
put under the care of the Dutch Resident, and the mission 
property suffered so little harm that when, two years afterwards, 

' TAe CWcA »» liairai, by Eev. F, Penny (Snuib, BU«r, 1804), 878, 
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Hutt«man returned he wa-s speedily able to make the church and 
premises as serviceable as before.' 

Kiernander had meanwhile been sent to Calcutta and his 
place was taken in 1767 by Mr. William Gericke. In this year 
Government helped the mission to erect a new church at Cudda- 
lore for the use of both the native community and the British 
troops. A few years later a separate church was erected at 
•' PoUam/ by which convenient abbreviation Chennappandyakan- 
pdlaiyam seems then to have been known. 

Hutteman died in 1781. The next year the French and 
Haidar Ali of Mysore captured Cuddalore; the church was 
turned into a powder magazine; and Gericke was compelled to 
retire to Negapntam, where, after having endeavoured in vain to 
induce the French to repair the damage they had done to the 
mission property, he remained. The missionary who was at last 
placed in charge of the Cnddalore Christians fell into bad habits 
and was eventually suspended by the S.P.C.K. “ The effects on 
the mission were lamentable in the extreme. The congregations 
and the schools dwindled to nothing and scarcely a vestige of its 
institutions remained.® ” The names of Kiernander, Hutteman 
and Gericke will none the leas ever live in connection with it. 
Had it not been for their intrepid self-denial it would have 
collapsed years before it did. 

For some years at the beginning of the last century the 
English Chaplains at Cuddalore looked after what remained of 
the mission. In 1825 it was transferred to the Society for the 
Piopagatlon of the Gospel and from then till the fifties of the 
last century it entered on a new lease of life, its adherents 
numbering 326 by 1850. Thereafter, however, the Loipzic 
Evangelical Imtheran Mission, which then entered the field, drew 
away many of its adherents and it has not yet recovered its old 
position. It is at present in charge of a native pastor and main¬ 
tains a high school at Old Town Cuddalore and lower secondary 
schools there and at Tirup^puliyfir. 

The Leipzio Lutheran Mission, which had already been work¬ 
ing for some years on a limited scale in the district, formally 
established a station at Cuddnlore in 1853 (in accordance with a 
resolution of the Lutheran Missionary Conference at Tranqnobar) 
and made the place the head-quarters of one of its missionaries.* 


' Calcutta Review, vii, 13&'147 (1847). Other Rcoonnts differ, see The Church 
in Jfadrae, 5187. 

* aherring’fl History of Protestant UissioTis in India. 

’ For tho pari ioulars wbioh follow, I am indebted to the courtesy of the Rev. 
J. Qrane vf the missiou. 
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Early in 1857 the missionary in charge, Mr. Baierlein, took up 
his residence there and the next year he obtained from the Col¬ 
lector the grant of the land at Semmandalam on which the 
church, school, pastorage and other "buildings of the mission now 
stand. It was at that time part of the old ‘ hound hedge and 
thickly overgrown with palmyras, prickly pear and other trees and 
thorny plants. The church was consecrated at the end of 1859, 
by which time the congregations at Cuddalore and Sadras—which 
latter place was at that time joined in one charge with Cuddalore 
—numbered 180 persons. The mission has now European 
workers stationed at Cuddalore, Chidambaram, Vriddhachalam 
and "Villupuram; maintains a lower secondary school at the last 
of these places ; and keeps up a boarding school, containing 70 
inmates, in the mission compound at the first of them. 

In 1861 another Lutheran body, the Danish Lutheran Society 
of Copenhagen, began work in South Arcot, and the district is 
now its chief centre. Its staff there numbers three European 
missionaries—stationed at Kallakurchi, Tirukkdyillir and M^lpat- 
tdmbdkkam (near NeUikuppam)—and a lady-worker who is in 
charge of a lace-making class at Tirukkoyilur. The mission has 
churches at this latter place and at Melpattambdkkam, besides 
chapels at out-stations and several schools. 

The Arcot Mission of the Reformed Cliurch in America opened 
a branch of its work at Tindivanam in 1876 * and in that station 
it has now a church, a dispensary for women and children, a high 
school with an attendance of about 130 pupils, a large primary 
school the boys in which number as many as 260, and another 
similar school for girls. The missionary at Tindivanam is the 
only European in the district connected with this body, but there 
are out-stations in charge of natives in 35 other villages of which 
the chief are Gingee and S4ttamp4di in Tindivanam taluk and 
Orattfir in Villupuram. In the two last of these there are 
churches. 

The Panruti, or Highways and Hedges, Mission was founded 
in 1871 by Mr. 0. W, Eeade, Collector of the district between 
1862 and 1871, and is now carried on at Panruti by his daughter, 
Miss 0. M. Eeade. 

The Musalmans number 27 in every thousand of the population 
of South Arcot, or fewer than in most of the southern districts. 
Of the total of 57,000, 13,000 are found in Chidambaram taluk, 

’ See p. 43 above. 

‘ For the facts stated I am indebted to the Eev. Vv. T. Soadder, in charge of 
the missioa'a work in the disUriot. 
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ftbont 9,500 in Cnddalore and the same number in fcallakurohi, 
while the figure is lowest in Vriddhachalam. The great majority 
of them (some 60 per cent.) retnrned themselves at the census 
of 1901 as Sheiks by tribe, and many more as belonging to the 
other sub-divisions of pure descent which claim to have sprung 
from the north-country Musalmans who journeyed south in the 
train of the conquering armies of Bijapur and Delhi. The 
Labbais, Marakkdyars, Panjukottis and others of mixed Musalman 
and Hindu blood—the offspring of immigrant Muhammadans 
from Persia and Arabia and the women of this country—number, 
however, as many as 9,900. The NavAyats are over 1,000 strong 
and are most of them to be found in the Gingee country. They 
say they are the descendants of former rulers of that fortress. 
Most of the Musalmans are Sunnis by sect, but there are a fair 
number of the Wahkbis (or Ahl-i-IIadis) in Tiruvennanallur and 
in some of the villages of the Tindivanam taluk. These are the 
purists among the followers, of the faith, and regard the Mohurrum 
as an occasion fur fasting instread of feasting, prohibit the Hindu 
customs (such as the use of music) which have crept into the 
ceremonies at marriages, and otherwise follow with more strict¬ 
ness than their fellows the precepts of the Kordn. 

The Panjukottis (or, in Telugu, Dfiddkulas) are, as elsewhere, 
cotton cleaners and weavers of coarse fabrics by profession. 
The Labbais are often growers of betel (especially round about 
Nellikuppam) and tiiey also conduct the skin trade of the district, 
are petty shop-keepers and engage in commerce at the ports. 
Their women are clever at weaving mats from the leaves of the 
screw-pine which grows so abundantly along the sandy shore 
of the Bay of Bengal. The Marakkiyars are largely big 
traders with other countries, such as Ceylon and the Straits 
Settlements, and own most of the native coasting craft, l^ay 
are particnlarly nnmeroas in Porto Novo, which town contains 
more Musalmans than any other in the district. Colonel Wilks 
says that the Labbais (and also the Naviyate) are descendants 
of persons who were driven from Persia early in the eighth 
century A.D. by the cruelties of a local governor, settled in India 
and married with the women of the country. His derivation 
of the name Labbsi from the Arabic, Labbik, meaning ‘ here I 
am,’ has not so far been superseded by any more convincing 
suggestion. 

The word Marakkiyar is usually derived from the Arabio 
markab, a boat. The story goes that when the first imsuigranta 
of this class (who, like the Labbais, mn dmaa fiom tlMsr awn 
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country by persecutions) landed on the Indian shore, they were 
(naturally) asked who they were and whence they came. In 
answer they pointed to their boats and pronounced word 
markab, and they became in conaeqaence known to the Hindus 
as Marakkdyars, or ‘ the people of markab.’ 

The term Jdnagan or Sdnagan, meaning a native of Sdnagam 
or Arabia, is applied by Hindus to both Labbais and Marakki- 
yars, but it is usually held to have a contemptuous flavour about it. 

The Musalmans of pure descent hold themselves to be socially 
superior to the Marakkdyars and the Marakkdyars consider them¬ 
selves better than the Labbais. There is of course no religions 
bar to intermarriages between these different sub-divisions, but 
such unions are rare and are usually only brought about by the 
offer of strong financial inducements to the socially superior 
party. 

G-enerally speaking, the pure-bred Mnsalmans differ from 
those of mixed descent by dressing themselves and their women 
in the strict Musalman fashion and by speaking Hinddstdni 
at home among themselves. Some of the Marakkijars are now 
following their example in both these matters, but most of them 
affect the well-known high hat of plaited coloured grass and 
the tartan (Jtambdyam) waist-cloth. The Labbais also very gener¬ 
ally wear these, and so are not always readily distinguishable in 
appearance from the Marakkdyars, but some of them u.se the 
Hindu turban and waist-cloth and let their womenkind dress 
almost exactly like Hindu women. In the same way some 
Labbais insist on the use of Hindostdni in their houses while 
others speak Tamil. 'I'here seems to be a growing dislike to the 
introduction of Hindu rites into domestic ceremonies, and the 
processions and music which were once common at marriages are 
slowly giving place to a simpler ritual more in resemblance with 
the nihka ceremony of the Musalman faith. 

Where these influences have not made themselves felt the 
wedding ceremonies at a Marakkdyar marriage are, however, a 
carious medley of Hindu and Musalman rites.' Contrary to the 
usual Musalman practice, the parents of the bride look about for 
a suitable bridegroom for their daughter instead of waiting until 
her hand is sought in marriage. Having found one, they settle 
with his parents the amount of money which they will give with 
their daughter, and this sum is called the kaikuli, or ‘ price of 
her hand.’ 

' Por the following aocoont I am indebted to Mohammad Aeiz-nd-din 
Unssain, Sahib Bahadur, Khan Sahib, now Senior Prasidonoy .Mugittrate and 
formerly Uead.qnarter Oepnty OoUeotor at Ouddalora. 
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CHAP. HI. On a day fixed, the whole or a part of this is pnblicly paid 
MuhIlLss ^ bridegroom’s people in the bride’s house. It is 

- ■ placed on a plate together with one or two small pearls, a piece 

of gold, a grain or two of paddy and a blade of grass, all wrapped 
in a piece of cloth dyed with saffron. The acceptance of the 
plate constitutes an inviolable betrothal. In the courtyard of 
the house is planted a pole called the muhurta katnbu, or ‘ auspici¬ 
ous post,’ round which is twisted a piece of silk and to the top of 
which is tied a bunch of mango leaves. After the betrothal is 
concluded, both parties throw handfuls of saffron water on this 
post, the jatiha, or reading of the prescribed verses from the 
Kordn, is done and the assembly adjourns to the bridegroom’s 
house, where a similar post is planted. 

The actual marriage occurs about a month later. The bride¬ 
groom’s residence is adorned with a pandal in the Hindu fashion. 
His beard and moustache arc trimmed by a barber, he is 
dressed in his best, seated in a carriage and taken round the 
town in procession to the bride’s dwelling. There the amount of 
the dower is arranged and the wedding ceremony performed by 
the Kdzi according to the Musalman nikka rite. The night is 
spent at the house and in the morning the husband ties round his 
wife’s neck a tdli of the ordinary Hindu pattern. The nest three 
days are also passed at the wife’s Louse and on the fourth the 
happy couple go to the husband’s dwelling for a short time. But 
the girl then returns to her parents’ residence and there she 
remains thenceforth and, unlike the ordinary Hindu wife, is thus 
free from molestation from her mother-in-law. 

HeUtions The Muhammadans of South Arcot live on quite amicable 

' terms with their Hindu neighbours and disputes are rare. In 
some villages the followers of both religions combine in the 
celebration of the Mohurrum, and the wailing over the death of 
Hussan and Hosain before a fire lit in a pit has in many places 
been turned into a regular fire-walking ceremony after the Hindu 
pattern. 

There seem to be no dargas or other places of pilgrimage 
which enjoy more than a local reputation, but Musalmans from 
here often go to the well-known mosque at Nagore in the Tanjore 
district. 

Thi Hindus. There remain to be considered the Hindus, the most numerous 
of the religious communities of the district. A few words may 
be said about their social and religions ways and then some 
account may be given of the castes among them which are 
peculiar to, or in particular strength in, South Arcot. 
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The ordinaiy villages (excepting those lying among irrigated 
land, which are nooessarily cramped) straggle about in the fashion 
which, though usual in the south, is in marked contrast to the 
state of affairs in more northern districts—those in the Deccan, 
for example. In these latter areas, the villages usually retain 
I traces of fortifications and the houses are still huddled together 
within the lino of the defences. South Arcot is hardly one of the 
happy countries which have no history, but its existence in pre- 
British days was not the chronicle of constant rapine and bloodshed 
so common elsewhere, fortifications and the crowding they involved 
wore almost unknown, and its villages are ootnmonly divided into 
detached hamlets and possess an agrahdram, or Brdhman street, 
and separate quarters—seldom, for some obscure reason, situated 
to the westward of them—called the Parach^ri and the Chakhili- 
ch^ri and inhabited by the low caste Paraiyans and Chakkilis 
whoso presence would pollute the other people. 

There are no statistics on the point, but it seems to be gener¬ 
ally agreed that residence in out-lying hamlets, altogether apart 
from the jiarent village, is growing in popularity. The plan has 
many sanitary and other advantages, but seems to be chiefly in 
favour because it enables the ryot to live closer to his fields. 

Outside each village is an assemblage of the heaps of rubbish 
which the ryots collect for manure, the burning-ground—different 
corners of which are allotted to the BrAhmans, the Sfidras, 
and the lowest castes—the Musalmans’ (and sometimes the LingA- 
yats’) grave-yard, and in some cases tho wells or ponds for 
drinking water. The people very generally use the wells in their 
own backyards, but where water is so scarce that public sources 
are necessary there is usually one for BrAhmans, another for 
Shdras, a third for the Paraiyans and a fourth for the Chakkilis. 

Village autonomy is the same as elsewhere. The most tangi¬ 
ble relic of the old corporate existence is the common [gamuddyatn) 
fund which practically every village possesses. This is formed 
from the sale-proceeds of the fruit of trees on the village site held 
on samudAyam patta, of the fish in the village tanks and of the 
thatching-grass which groWs on the foreshores of these. It is 
divided into certain shares, the number of which is supposed to 
have had its origin in tho number of nAttamgArs in existence in the 
days of old, and these are now sub-divided among the nAttdmgArs’ 
descendants and are bought, sold and mortgaged like any other 
property. The village headman or one or two of the bigger 
ryots manage the fund, and part of it is spent on couunonal 
purposes, such as petty repairs to tanks and drinking-water ponds, 
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OUAP. ITI. festivals at the village temple, payments for dramatic perform- 

Thb niNon. ances, and alms to beggars. 

Houimir houses in South Arcot do not differ from those in the 

other southern districts. They are of all sorts and sizes, from 
the movable bamboo kennel in which the wandering Kuravan 
resides, and which he carries with him on his back wlien he 
changes his scene of operations, to the two storeyed residence of 
the big land-holder or sowcar in which aU the arrangements are 
excellent except the inevitable corkscrew stairosse. Earth which 
will make tiles is common, and tiled dwellings are increasing 
in numbers. These roofs are often decorated with geometrical 
patterns executed in whitewash. In outward appearance a 
Musalman’s house does not differ from a Hindu’s except that 
the former has usually a gunny curtain hung across the door to 
guard tlie privacy of the women. The Brdhmans of the towns 
are no longer very particular about living in the Brdhraan street. 
Their dwellings differ from those of the average Sudra.in 
containing a corner set apart for the liousehold objects of worship 
(a lingam, a s41agr4mam or an image of one of the gods) and in 
possessing arrangements for the complete segregation of the 
women at certain seasons. 

The ordinary middle-class house has a tulasi plant on a little 
altar in the middle of its central court; the string of mango 
leaves over the doorway which was placed there on the last 
festive occasion; niches on each side of the doorway for the burn¬ 
ing of lights (especially in the month of Kdrtigai when the great 
feast takes place at the Tiruvanndmalai temple); traces at the foot 
of its outer door-posts of the kunkumam ai\d saffron which are 
put there every Friday by the ladies of the household in honour 
of Lakshmi; and, before the threshold, the patterns done in rice- 
flour (kdlam) the origin and meaning of which is so obscure and 
the absence of which is a sign of mourning. In the evil month 
of Mdrgali (December January), when harm is especially liable to 
happen, little balls of cow-dung each topped with a pumpkin 
blossom are dotted about in the early morning among the rice- 
flonr patterns and removed as soon as the sun is well up. They 
ward off danger. The cow-dung is kept and dried, and is either 
burnt into ash for sect marks or used for boiling the rice at the 
ensuing thanksgiving of Pongal. To avert the evils of this 
month, olferings are also made at the temples at the first streak 
of dawn, some of the people go i-ound the villages singing sacred 
songs and the Budubudukalas, the Tddans and the Dfisaris go 
from house to house at daybreak prophesying good to the 
inmates. 
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The dress of the people has little to distinguish it from that CHA^P. ill. 
■worn in other districts in the south. The point about it which Th* Hindim'. 
most strikes the stranger is its scantiness—except among the DresI! 
Mnsalmans of both sexes The wearing of the ravtkkai, or tight- 
fitting bodice, is the exception rather than the rule among the 
Hindu women, especially in the west, and the men work in the 
fields or on the picottahs at the wells clad in somewhat less than 
a square foot of grimy cotton cloth. The usual colour for the 
women’s cloths is red (see p. 156). This is also supposed to be an 
auspicious tint for cloths for presents at weddings and so forth. 

The pdvddai, or petticoat, is worn by Brdhmans of the gentler 
sex only when they are quite children, but the wpmen of other 
upper castes keep to it until after their first confinement. 

The fact that it is the ordinary garb of the dancing-girl has 
something to do' with its being held in disfavour. Widows 
among the Brdhmans and upper castes may only wear white or 
red, and among the Eeddis they are confined to the former 
colour. As elsewhere in the south, widows are forbidden to use 
toe-rings, nose-rings, or the beauty-spots on the forehead which 
are made with red kunkumam powder bought in the bazaar or 
black charred rice manufactured at home. 

Tattooing is common,but is slowly falling into disfavour among 
the educated classes. It is done by the Kuravan women, who use 
an ink formed of the soot made by burning under an inverted 
ohatti a mixture of powdered turmeric, castor oil and bits of rag. 

The designs are legion, but perhaps scorpions and a square 
pattern meant to represent a temple'tank are among the most 
popular. 

The staple food of the ordinary Sudra differs considerably in Food, 
different taluks. In Chidambaram every one, even the coolies, 
eats rice; in Villupuram rice and ragi share the honours; in 
Cuddalore cambu is the common food; while in the rest of the 
district ragi is more eaten than any other grain but is largely 
helped out with cambu and varagu. Rice ie husked and boiled ; 
ragi is ground in a hand-mill, the husk winnowed out and the 
flour soaked in water for one night and cooked the next day; 
varagu is similarly ground; and cambu is crushed dry in a 
mortar and the husk then winnowed away. The relishes used 
consist of the ordinary vegetables, chntneys made of tamarind, 
chillies and coriander, salt, and, among those castes who have no 
scruples against it, dried and salted sea fish. 

Manly sports seem almost non-existent in the district. Here Amuiemente. 
and there is a village gymnasium, qnd stick-play after a rough 
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OMap. III. and unscientific fashion is bccasionallj practised; but wrestling 
Thb Hindus, is unknown and there is not oven an/ cook- or ram-fighting. 

The bo/8 have a number of games which are varieties of prisoners' 
base, tip-oat and rounders and are not peouliar to this district. 
The toss is usually decided by spitting on one side of a bit of 
tile and then spinning it. Wandering jugglers and acrobats 
tour round the village.s; the Dombans (Dommaras) from North 
Arcot, for example, give gymnastic performances the chief feats 
in which consist in walking the tight rope and lying on the 
stomach on the top of a vertical polo and twirling round in that 
position; and the Jogis and Budubndnkalas juggle and bring 
round performing bulls. 

In the hot weather, when all agricultural operations are at a 
standstill and the people have plenty of time to spare, there are 
many dramatic performances in the villages. The castes which 
chiefly give these are the Knravans, the Faraiyan Khttddis 
(players) and the Pallis. They have books giving the words of 
the various favourite dramas—the fate of Desing B4ja (see 
p. 352), the adventures of the five Pdndava brothers, scenes from 
the Rdmdyana, the PrahUda ftdtakam or tale of the man-lion 
incarnation of Vishnu, and so on—and a stage manager teaches 
the company their parts and rehearses them. Women seldom act, 
female parts being taken by the younger and more comely of the 
men. The Pallis, who are superior performers to the others, are 
especially fond of scenes from the Mah4bh4rata, Bach company 
of players has a well-onderstood vested right (called by them 
their mirdsi right) to perform (when invited) at certain stated 
villages, and if any rivals endeavour to oust them there is trouble. 
When invited, the whole company goes over, is fed by the 
villagers who have sent for them, and receives for its services as 
much as Es. 10 a night, usually paid from the samuddyam fund 
already mentioned. The play always takes place at night and 
frequently lasts until the next morning. 

Snperttition*. Superstitions are as common as in other districts and it would 
require a volume to refer to them all. A few which leave 
outward and visible traces may be briefly mentioned. 

The evil eye is dreaded as much as elsewhere, aud houses in 
course of construction are adorned with some object to attract 
it while in the fields whitewashed pots covered with black dots 
are put up for the same purpose. 

In many places—Kurinjipddi is one instance—stone slabs 
may be seen set up on the outskirts of the villages on what are 
said to be the old boundaries. Those are thought to be able to 
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ward o£E sickness and other harm which threatens to enter the 
place, and are reverenced accordingly. Some are quite blank, 
others have letters cut on them, while others again hear the rude 
outline of a deity and are accordingly given such names as Pidkri, 
or Bllai-amman (‘ the goddess of the boundary To these last, 
periodical worship is often performed, but in the case of the 
others the attentions of the villagers are confined to an annual 
ceremony whereat oocoanuts are broken, camphor is burnt and a 
light is placed on the stone. 

In several villages in the west of the district—Tiruvarangam 
and Kallipddi in Kallakurchi, and Pilaiyam (hamlet of Ktlttu- 
Edaiydr) and Jambai in Tirukkdyilur are a few instances—are 
magical slabs which are supposed to cure cholera and cattle- 
disease.^ On them, surrounded by a border of trisulas (the 
trident of Siva) are cut a series of little squares in each of which 
is some Tamil letter. The villagers usually explain their existence 
by saying that some forty years ago an ascetic—whom they call 
‘ the sangili (chain) sanydsi ’ from his predilection for wearing 
red-hot chains round his neck—came there when cholera and 
cattle-disease were very, rife and (for a consideration) put up 
these slabs to ward off these ills. He left directions that when 
either disease re-appeared 108 pots of water were to he poured 
over the slab, 108 bilva leaves tied to it, and so on and so forth, 
and that men and animals were then to walk through the water 
which had been poured over it. His instructions are still followed 
and the stones are in some cases guarded carefully from harm. 

At cross-roads (muohohandi) may sometimes be seen pieces 
of broken pot, saffron, etc. These are traces of the following 
favourite method of getting rid of an obstinate disease ; A new 
pot is washed clean and filled with a number of objects (the 
prescription differs in different localities) such as saffron, turmeric, 
coloured grains of rice, chillies, cotton-seed and so forth (and some 
times a light made of a few threads dipped in a little dish of oil) 
and taken at dead of night to the cross-roads and broken there. 
The disease will then disappear. In some places it is believed 
that it passes to the first person who sees the debris of the 
ceremony the next morning, and the performer has to he careful 
to carry it out unknown to his neighbours, or the consequences 
are unpleasant for him. 

Amulets are very commonly worn and are usually tied to the 
upper arm or carried in the waist-cloth. They are of many kinds. 

^ For aimilar slabs iu other districts see the Anantapur OatsHter, 198, and 
Mr. Qribble’s Manual of the Ouddapah district, 285. 
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The initial letters of a mantram, for instance, are out on squares 
drawn on a little brass plate and this is then rolled up and placed 
in a small cylindrical case about as thick round as a lead pencil; 
or the five sacred letters (na, ma, si, vd, ya) are drawn in a 
geometrical pattern in some holy ash and the ash collected and 
placed in the same kind of receptacle. 

Want of rain is thought to be due to the existence of sinners 
upon the earth. Accordingly in bad droughts a figure is made and 
called the kodumpdvi, or ‘ worst of all sinners,’ and is burnt with 
much ceremony so that the reason for the absence of rain may be in 
part removed. The figure is made of straw, clothed like a woman, 
placed on a bier and dragged feet first through the village by 
the Paraiyans, who accompany it wailing as though they were 
at a funeral and beating drums in the well*known funeral-time. 
Arrived at the burning-ground, the image is solemnly burnt. 
^I’he Paraiyans then go round the village to collect a recompense 
for the service they have done to the community. This ceremony 
might have been witnessed in many a village in the months at the 
and of 1904 when the monsoon was so deficient. When too much 
rain falls, on the other hand, the way to stop it is to send the 
eldest son to stamd in it stark naked with a torch in his hand. 

The attitude of the Hindus of the district towards the 
numerous deities worshipped therein is an odd medley of the 
orthodox Brdhmanic ideas and the most primitive superstition. 
Brdhmans number only sixteen in every thousand of the population, 
a figure which (excluding the exceptional oases of the Nilgiris 
and the Agencies of the Northern Oircars) is smaller than in any 
district in the Presidency except Salem. But though few they 
are influential, and their position is doubtless strengthened by the 
fact that South Aroot lies between such strongholds of their caste 
as Tanjore, Triohinopoly and Chingleput, all three of which con¬ 
tain shrines to the orthodox Brdhmauical gods which are famous 
throughout the Presidency. 

The district itself also possesses temples to the Aryan deities 
which are sufiSoiently numerous, wealthy and revered to exercise 
a wide influence in favour of the extension of Hinduism proper 
and adverse to the growth of heterodox notions such as the cult 
of the numerous lesser village deities of Dravidian origin. It is 
sufficient to mention as examples the shrines at Chidambaram, 
Mailam, Timkkdyilfir, Tirupdpnliyfir, Tiruvadi, Timvendipuram, 
Srimushnam and Yriddhachalam. The annual allowances granted 
by Government to religious institutions in the district amonnt 
to nearly Bs. 58,000. Saivite shrines are more in evidence 
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those to Yishnu and this is perhaps dae in part to the fact that CHAP. HI. 
the N4ttnk6ttai Chettis are expending large sums annaally in BKi,iaiovs 
restoring and renovating the more famous of the former. Taken 
as a whole, it may be noted in passing, the temples of the district 
are arohiteoturally disappointing. Chidambaram, and some of 
the workat Srimnshnam, Vriddhachalam and Tirukk6yil6r form 
exceptions, but the rarity of atone in much of the country has 
compelled the use of a great deal of brick and plaster, and the 
coarseness of the grain of most of the gneiss available has 
militated against fine finish in the sculpture. 

The Br&hmans, then, can probably claim with justice that they 
have succeeded in reducing the attention which is paid to the 
village gods and goddesses, for Sfidras will admit that within 
Imman memory the festivals in the honour of these deities have 
become less frequent and less gorgeous ; and they can certainly 
take credit to themselves for having rendered less barbarous the 
ritual of the worship which is done at them. Many cases could 
be quoted in which the sacrifice of sheep and fowls has given 
place to the breaking of ooooanuts and the offering of flowers, and 
non-Brdhmans freely allow that the change is due to the influence 
of the Glnrukkals. Festivals still no doubt occur at which 
thousands of chickens are offered up (see, for example, the 
account of Kfivvikkara on p. 375 below) but they are les.sening 
in numbers and there are apparently only three villages—G-ingee, 

TJlnndfirpet and Mangalam (see p. 392 below)—where buffalo 
sacrifices still continue. 

None the less, individual Brdhmans are still not above shar¬ 
ing in the festivals to the meanest of the village goddesses and 
making vows at their shrineS. Perhaps this falling away is only 
a symptom of the general movement away from the simple V^dic 
ritual and towards the worship in temples—the replacing of the 
cold philosophy of the Veddnta by devotion to a personal god. 

Into the forms of worship at the temples to the Br^lhmanic The S*iva 
gods it is unnecessary to enter. The ritual in use in the district 
is not different from that adopted elsewhere in the south. 

In only one point in this connection doe.s South Arcot occupy 
in any way a distinctive position, and that is in the reverence paid 
within it to the memory of the four great Saivito poet-saints— 
Mdnikya-Vachakar, Appar, Tirugndna tiambandhar and Snndara- 
mfirti—who were the apostles of the revival of Baivism and the 
overthrow of the Jain faithr, and whose lives are connected with 
the district in a somewhat special manner. 
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These foar sfiints, who perhaps 6oarished between the fifth 
and eighth centuries of the present era, spent much of their lives 
in wandering about the country from one Saivite shrine to 
another, singing the praise of the deities in the more faipous of 
them in verses which are still remembered and loved. Only 
those temples which they hymned {pddal petta atfialam, as the 
phrase goes) are now held sacred; events in their lives are 
intimately bound up with several of the villages of the district, rise 
at onco to the lips of any Saivite who speaks of such places, 
and are sometimes sculptured on the temples in them; and 
images of them may be found in many h Siva shrine. 

The hymns of Mdnikya-Viohakar wore collected from his 
lips at Chidambaram and are known as tbe Tiruvdchakam} and 
those of the other three are contained in the well-known work 
called the DSvdram which was put together and arranged by 
Nambi AndAr Nambi, a BrAhman of TirunAraiyhr in the Chidam¬ 
baram taluk. These (and one or two minor hooks) form the 
scriptures of the Tamil Saivites of the south and have been called 
(though the parallel is not very complete) ‘ the Saivite Tamil 
VAdas.’ They are recited and sung daily by all pious Saivites, 
by the OduvAns at the worship in the temples, durirfg the proces¬ 
sions of the gods, by the devout on fioly days, at death-beds and 
at the annual ceremonies to those who have passed away. They 
are “on every one's lips and are as dear to the hearts of vast 
multitudes of people as the Psalms of David are to .Tows and 
Christians.” 

Reference to these four saints is constantly meidc in later 
portions of this volume and it will be convenient to shortly bring 
together hero, once for all, the chief points connecting them with 
the district. 

The earliest of them, MAnikya-Vachakar, ‘ he whose utterances 
are rubies,’ is thought by some * to have lived as early as the 
middle of the fifth century. He was a BrAhroan and was born at 
TiruvAdavfir (the modem TiruvAdhr) in the Melhr taluk of 
Madura. He eventually rose to be Prime Minister to the PAnd- 
yan king of that country, but his thoughts turned over to higher 
matters and the crisis was reached when he delivered over to a 
holy gum (see the account of EAvnttanaUfir on p. 334 below) a 
great treasure which his master had entrusted to him for the 
purchase of horses for the cavalry. Renouncing the world, he 

' Dr. Q. U. Pope ha« tranilatud and annotated them. Sen bis Tiruvafagam, 
Clarendon Press, 1000. 

* Okritiian CoUtgt Xagatine, K,8., i, 144 ff. 
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thereafter visited many of the most saored shrines of the south 
and at length settled hear Chidambaram. At that town (see the 
account of it, p. 274) he vanquished in controversy the Buddhists 
of Ceylon who had come there threatening to overthrow its 
sacred fane, and he eventually attained beatitude within the 
shrine of that building. 

Appar, the next in chronological order of the four saints, was 
bom of Velldla parents at Tiruvdmhr, five miles west of Tiruvadi 
in the Cuddalore taluk. His conversion to Saivism from the 
Jain faith has already been referred to in the early part of this 
chapter. His verses are marked by a simple fervour which has 
rendered them perhaps more popular with the people generally, 
than those of any of his three fellows. 

Tirugndna Samhandhar lived about the beginning of the 
seventh century ^ and was born of Brdbman parents at Shiydli. 
It is related of him in the Periya Purdnatn that one day when he 
was still a child he went with his father to the Shiydii temple. 
Becoming hungry, he began to cry ; whereon the goddess of the 
shrine took pity on him and gave him a cup of her own milk. 
His father noticed that he had been drinking milk and asked 
where he got it. In reply he broke oat into a hymn in praise «f 
the deity which now fprras the first of those in tho D^vdram. 
This incident gave him his name, which means ‘ related through 
wisdom’ to the god-head. Later, ho vanquished the Jains at 
Madura, and afterwards he travelled to more than 200 shrines, 
of which the majority are in Tanjore but some are in this district. 
Each of his hymns, which are in lofty language and are considered 
to be finer as poetic efforts than those of Appar or Sundaramfirti, 
consisted of eleven stanzas, of which the last always referred to 
himself. 

Sundara, or Sundararahrti Niyandr, the latest ot these famous 
saints, perhaps flourished about the eighth century. He was a 
Brdhniau and was horn at Tirundmanalllir in the 'J’irukkdyildr 
taluk, where the anniversaries of his birth and death are still kept 
with much ceremony. His connection with Tiruvcnnanalldr in 
the same taluk is referred to in the account of that place on p. 382 
below. He was a more human character than his predecessors, 
having two consorts and not disdaining to accept payment for 
his songs. Hence tho saying attributed to Siva: “ My Appar 
sang of me; Sambandhar sang of himself; but Sundara sang 
for gold.” 

’ See Ep. Ind., iii, 277-8; Ind. Ant., ixv,113 ff’and 164 and S.I. Inters., ii, 
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In the centuries which followed the outburst of Saivite 
fervour which was so largely due to these four saints there was 
once again' a recrudescence of the Jain faith, and Saivism 
languished for a time. Among the leaders of the Saivite revival 
which eventually supervened, natives of South Arcot or its 
immediate vicinity were again prominent, the names of Meykanda 
Devar (See the account of Tiruvennanallhr, p, 381), Aruuandi 
Sivdehfirya oi Turaiyhr, Um4.pati SivachCrya of Chidambaram 
and Maraigndna Sambaudhnr of Tirukkal4ngai being well-knowu 
as p/orasters of the Siddhdnta philosophy which then came to 
the fore. 

To Vaishnavites the district has fewer sacred associations. 
The Vaishnava shrines at Srimushnam, Tirukkhyilur, Tiru- 
vendipurara and Mannargndi are famous ; Tiruvdndipuram (the 
disputes between the Tengalais and Vadagalais at which place 
are referred to in the account of it on p. 324 below) is said to 
have been the residence of Veddnta Desikar, the writer of 
the commentary on the works of Bamdnuja; and the saints 
N^damunigal and Alavandar are stated to have been born at 
Manndrgudi. But the Ndldyira Pral/midham, ‘ the Vaishnavite 
Tamil "V^da,’ has not the same connection with South Arcot as 
have the Tiruvdchakam and the Dfvdram. 

Tile temples of the lesser deities (the grdmg, devaias), with 
their humble exterior and simple ritual, are ubiquitous. As has 
been said, the influence of the Brahmans has made the offerings 
and ceromouies at these less barbarous than they were, hut 
instances survive of the unpleasant rites which are so common in 
move northern districts. At Sdttamangalaiii in the Tindivanam 
taluk, for example, the festival to the 'local Mdriamma (the 
goddess of small-pox) is said to he crowned by the sacrifice at 
midnight of a goat, the entrails of which are suspended round 
the neck of the tdti, who then—stark naked except for this one 
adornment—goes round all the village boundaries. Elsewhere, 
as at the feast at Tindivanam (p. 370), garlands of flowers have 
replaced the entrails. 

As in other districts, the village deities are legion and have 
each of them numerous aliases. Their abodes are sometimes 
little brick structures, but in very many cases are only signalised, 
by a stone or brick with an iron trident set up before it. They 
are often guarded by fearsome brick and plaster representations of 
demons or servants, called Vlraiis or munis, about each of whom 
various conflicting stories are current. Yows to these gods 
commonly take the form of a promise to erect in front of their 
shrine an image of one of these attendants. The priests at their 
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Perhaps the most popular of them are Ponniaiunia (‘ Golden- 
mother'), Piddri and the seven virgins called the K aaiiiniiii’— 
whose names and attributes are very variously given. Draupadi 
is the special favourite of the Pallis. Tliey are all of the female 
sex except one—the god Aiyauar. 

There is no space here for accounts of all of them, hut a few 
words may bo added about two—Draupadi and Aiyandr—who 
are more particularly oonuooted witli this district.' 

Draupadi, as is well known, was the joint wife of the five DrnupaOi. 
Pdnuava brothers of the Mahabharata. The eldest of these, and 
consequently the one who had the chief right to her, was named 
Dharma. His image frequently appears in DraupadPs temples, 
which are consequently often known as Dhnrmardja hovils. 

They are very numerous and the priest at them is very generally 
a Palli by caste and i’allis take the leading part iu tlie ceremonies 
at them. Wliy this should l:ie so is not clear, d’he Pallis say it 
is because both the Pandava brothers and themselves were born 
of fire and are therefore related. Outside the buildings is often 
a figure of Pothu-rajii, or the ‘king of buffaloes,’ a person 
of ferocious aspect who holds n dagger in his right hand and 
a human head in his left. The. stories accounting for his con¬ 
nection with Draupadi are eonllicting and puerile, and need not 
be set out. 

Festivals to Draupadi always involve two points of ritual— 
the recital (or acting) of a part of the Mahabbdrata .(which 
sometimes lasts for as many as ten consecutive days) and a 
fire-walking ceremony. The first of these is usually done by the 
Pallis, who are very fond of the great epic and many of whom 
know it uncommonly well. The second of them, the,fire-walking, 
is appropriate to a feast to Draupadi because she used to live 
one year with each of hei‘ five husbands in .turn and at the end 
of that period purified herself by passing tJirough lire. The 
rite is performed all over the district at her .shrines. It has 
latterly been introduced at the festivals to some of the other 
goddesses, but in such oases the fire-pit must be lit with a brand 
brought from a Draupadi temple. 

Aiyandr is undoubtedly one of the early aboriginal gods of Aiyaair. 
the Dravidians. So poimlar is he, however, with the masses — 
there can he hardly a village iu South Arcot which has not a 

‘ Of the otliers Bomu particulars will be found in the missionary Ziehen* 
balg's Henealoyi/ of iht South Indian sods. 
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shiine to him—that the Brahmans have adopted him into the 
orthodox Hindu pantheon and given him an Aryan pedigree, 
saying that he is the son of Siva and Vishnu (when the latter 
was once a woman for a period) and calling him in consequence 
Haribaraputra. His abode, as before, is either a rude temple or 
a spot marked by a trident or an image and is always in a 
sacred grove. It is heinous sacrilege to remove even a twig of 
these groves and they have often in consequence grown into 
impenetrable thickets which show what forest the country would 
produce if only it was left in peace for a few generations.^ 
Beside the god are usually images of his two wives Phranai 
and Pudkalai (or Poikalai), outside his shrine stand a number 
of .great figures of Vlrans, or demons, and with them are 
the numerous horses, elephants, tigers and other animals which 
are characteristic of his shrines and have been provided for him 
by those whose vows to Mm have been heard and answered. 
His doty is to guard the village from harm and he rides round 
it at night on the vehicles the pious have thus provided and 
sees that all is well. It is unlucky to meet him when he is so 
engaged and in consequence his shrine is always at some little 
distance from the village. 

In big towns the worship to him may be perfunctory, but in 
the smaller villages it is performed daily with a primitive piety 
which is impressive. As the twilight gathers, the pfij^ri rings a 
little bell at the shrine, and at the sound the villagers wenid their 
way to the place. The congregation assembled, the priest 
sprinkles water over the images of the god and his two wives, 
places flowers upon them, and burns camphor before them, 
making many obeisances as each act is carried put. The simple 
ceremonies concluded,-he hands round to the line of villagers 
a tray of holy ash, and each man solemnly places a little of this 
between his brows and on either side of his neck and silently goes 
his way. 

The horses and elephants which are the sign of an Aiyan^r 
shrine are often expensive affairs of wood, stone or painted brick 
and chunam twenty feet high and more, the cost of which runs 
to as much as Es. 200. Simpler offerings. are smaller images 
some eight feet or so in height made by the village potters of 
hollow burnt clay. Sometimes—as at Mailam in Tindivanam 

^ See, for example, the typical Aij anar temple and grove just beyond the 
fourth milestore from Cuddalore on the Nellikuppam road. The crowd of white 
thicltene which have been dedicated to this god and dock abont the entrance to 
the grove and under the big banyan opposite are, however, an unusual item. 
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taluk . and Veludaiyanpattu in Cuddalore—huge sandals are CHIP. III. 

presented to the god tor uso in his nocturnal wanderings and Biiioiocs 

are hung to the trees in front of his shrine. Ex voto lignres 

of children who are supposed to Jiave been granted by him in 

answer to the prayers of childless wives, of legs and arms and 

other portions of the body which ho is supposed to have cured of 

pain, and of people of all ages aud both sexes who have been 

freed from disease by his good offices are also to be fimud among 

the horses and elephants, and the total number of all these 

images will often run into scores and even hundreds. 

Besides guarding tlie village and delivering those atflicted 
by sickness, Aiyantir is also held in sonm villages (Miivadandal, 
three miles east of Vriddhachalam, is an instance) to have the 
privilege and pewer of settling disputes. One of the two con¬ 
tending parties draws up in due legal form a statement of his 
case—‘ The petition of X, of tho village of Y, against A, of the 
village of B, hereby showeth ; Whereas etc., etc.,—and affixes 
it to tho trident of the Aiyanar’s shrino. If his petition is true and 
he has justice on his side, tho other party, it is believed, will soon 
(unle.ss he speedily comes to terms) find himself, his relations 
or his property afflicted with some evil. A settlement is accord* 
ingly usnally made without loss of time before tho god and is 
ratified by offerings at bis shrine. 

Tho VIraiis, or demons, outside Aiyandr’s shrines are 
enormous figures of painted brick and plaster of serai-human 
shape but possessing fearsome attributes such as huge dog-teeth 
and so forth. They are usually put up in fulfilment of vows and 
there are several kinds of them, each with its own name and 
story. They are Aiyandr’s servants and their duty is to go 
round the village with him at nights. The most popular of thorn 
is Madurai Viran, or the demon of Madura. There is very little 
doubt that he is an actual historical personage, and probably the 
others are similarly men who from thoir striking jiorsonalities or 
their devotion to tho deity (compare the story of Pdvddai-rdyan 
given on p. 361 below) have been rai.sod to the position of lesser 
gods. Madurai Vlran’s life and adventures are even now dra¬ 
matised and acted at festivals to Aiyandr. The popular account 
of him, which is confirmed in part by one of the Mackenzie 
MSS.,^ says that he was a servant of Bomma Ndyak, a poligar 
who was one of the 72 chiefs placed in charge of the 72 bastions 
of Madura. He ran away one day with his master’s daughter, 


’ Palm loaves, 16 B, 6-12. 
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Bomma Nayaki, and being pursued by the enraged father and a 
force of men, slew them ail with his own hand. His images now 
usually represent him with Bomma Nayaki at his side and the 
head of her father under one of Lis feet. Vi ran afterwards 
entered the service of the Ntiyaks of Tnohiiioiroiy and Madura 
and did several deeds of derring do, such as clearing of Kallar 
liighwaymen tlie road whioh ran between the two towns, repel¬ 
ling an attack on Madura and so forth. He finally became the 
trusted lieutenant of the great TirumalaNayak, ruler of Mader a. 

Trees cannot he said to he worshipped in tho district. Phja 
is done to the margosa, but it is addressed rather to Mtlriamma, 
who dwells therein, than to the tree itself. In some places— 
for example, on tho feeder road to the Olakkur station in 
Tindivanam taluk and near the eighth mile of. tlie ]’oad from 
Kallakurchi to Vriddhachalam—are trees on which passers ' by 
have hung bits of rag until they are quite covered with them. No 
one can give any definite reason for the practice except the feel¬ 
ing that it cannot do harm and may do good. The latter of the 
two cases quoted h.ad iis origin only a few years back in the con¬ 
struction by some shepherd-boys of a toy temple to Gan^sa, 
formed of a few stones, under the tree, to draw attention to which 
they hung up a rag or two. The tree is now quite covered with 
bits of cloth and beneath it is a large pile of the stones which 
have boon added one by one by superstitious passers by. 

The only form of serpont-worsLip is the vow taken by child¬ 
less wives to instal a serpent (ndgaiiraiishtai) if they are blessed 
with offspring. The ceremony consists in Laving a figure of a 
serpent cut on a stone slab, placing it in a well for six months, 

‘ giving it life ’ {friinafraiishtai) by reciting mantrams and 
performing other ceremonies over it, and then setting it up 
under a plpal tree which Las .been ‘ married ’ to a margosa. 
Worship (which consists mainly in going round the tree 108 
times) is then performed to it for the npxt .45 d.ays. Similar 
circumambulations will also'bring luck in a general way if carried 
out subsequently. The child whose birth is supposed to be due 
to this form of vow is, as in other districts, given a name bearing 
reference to serpents, suohas Seshdchalam, Sdshamma, Ndgappa, 
Ndgamma and so on. 

In social matters, no less than in religious affairs, the 
influence of the Bfdhmsus has been very considerable in South 
Arcot, The Gurukkal and Panohdngi sub-divisions of the caste 
do not hesitate to cjffioiate au family priests to nil kinds of non* 
Brdhmans except the very lowest, and by their precept and 
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example at domestic ceremonies they have by insensible degrees CHAP, ni.' 
broaght the ritual ot tliese functions more and more into resem¬ 
blance with the BrAhman atanda,rd. Some non-Brdhman castes 
now speak of their g6iras, wear sacred threads at the performance 
of family rites, practise fire-worship, observe the sixteen samskdras, 
and are tending towards vegetarianism, the burning of their dead, 
the marriage of their children as infants and. the prohibition of 
the re-marriage of widows. Even the Paraiyan at his wedding 
wears a thread and tucks Ids cloth between his legs in the 
Brdhman fashion and in some parts the Pallis (see below) are 
wearing threads as a regular thing. 

The lowest castes, as will bo seen in the next chapter, are also 
becoming holders of land and possessors of some little wealth; 
and both moral and material progress seem to be leading in the 
direction of a general levelling up of the lower ranks of society. 

The fact that the two most numerona castes in South Areot are the 
Pallia and the Paraiyana (who together make up more than half 
the population), that the district contains practically no zaminda'ri 
families and hut few of the great landholders wlio ehsewhere 
form a class apart, and that it has, in consequence, a more than 
usually bourgeois society, assists in this tendency . 

Statistics of the various castes in the district will be found Pallia, 
in the separate Appendix. By far the largest community are the 
'^•'allis (or Padaiydehis or Vanniyaus), who in 191)1 were 728,000 
strong, or nearly 30 per cent, of the total jpopalatiou. Tney nre 
chiefly agriculturists and weavers, and arc one of several communi¬ 
ties in this Presidency who are endeavouring to raise themselves 
in the social scale.' As far back as 1833 they tried to procuie a 
decree in Pondicherry declaring that they were not a low caste, 
and of late years they have, in this district, been closely bound 
together by an organisation managed by one of their caste who 
formerly was a prominent person in these parts but is now dead. 

In South Arcot they take a somewhat higher socinl r.ank tha'n in 
otherplaces—Tanjore, for example—and their(/e corps isnow 
surprisingly strong. They are tending griidiially to approacli 
the Brdhmauical standard of -social conduct—discouraging adult 
marriage, meat-eating and widow re-marriage—and they also 
actively repress open immorality or other social sins which might 
serve to give the community a bad name. In 1904 a document 
came before one of the courts which showed that in tho year previ¬ 
ous the representatives of the caste in 34 villages in tliis district had 
bound themselves in writing, under penalty of excommunication, to 
refrain (except with the consent of all parties) from the practices 
formerly in existence of marrying two wives and of allowing a 
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woman to many again during the lifetime of her first hnsband. 
Some of tJie caste have taken to calling themselves Vannikula 
K 8 hatri 7 as or Agniknla Kshatriyas (' Kshatriyas of the fire-race ’) 
and others even declare that they are Brdhraans. These last 
always wear the sacred thread, tie their cloths in the Brdhman 
fashion (though their women do not follow the Brdhman ladies 
in this matter), forbid widow re-marriage and are vegetarians. 
These advanced sections are perhaps commonest in tho Villu- 
pnram taluk. 'The fondness of tho caste for the worship of the 
goddesa Dranpadi and the prominent part it takes at her festivals 
has already been referred to. 

After the Pallis, the next most numerous community are 
tho Paraiynns (Pariahs) who namher .560,000, or well over one- 
fifth of the total population. In some districts, it is reported, 
there are many siib-divisions among the Paraiyaas who decline 
to intermarry with one another ; but (as far as my enquiries 
went) this is not the case in South Arcot. 'J'here, the only 
sections which do not marry with the rest of the caste are the 
occupational sub-divisions of the barbers, the washermen, the 
smaller sections who are employed as play-actors, priest* to 
the gods and scavengers, the thieving Paraiyans of Vdppfir (to 
he immediately referred to) and the Valin vans or domestic 
priests, who are to all intents and purposes now a sepa¬ 
rate caste, and will be treated as sneh. These occupational*^ 
sub-division.s form but a minute fraction of the whole com¬ 
munity and outside thorn any Paraiyan man may marry any 
Paraiyan girl. 

Almost every considerable collection of Paraiyans has itffown 
barber and washerman families who are paid in kind annually. 
Thelattor usually keep exclusively to their avowed profession, but 
the fonner are cultivators as well and also do such miscellaneous 
caste duties as carrying round the news of auy deaths which 
occur. They are not so indispensable an the washermen, and 
where there are none of them tho Paraiyans shave one another 
Tho play-actors are called Para kuttddui, or ‘ Paraiyan players' 
and the women among them are little better than prostitutes. 

Tho Y4ppfir Paraiyans are tho most notoriously criminal 
community in the district. They are commonest in the west of 
Vriddhachalam and get their name from tho village of V^ppfir, 
where a police-station has been located in order to keep them 
in chock. The completeness of their organization for tho 
commission of crime is referred to in Chapter XllI (p. 253) 
below. They affect to be socially superior to the ordinary 
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Faraiyans, with whom they will not intermarry, are cleaner and 
better dressed and housed than the majority of these latter and 
differ from them in refusing to eat the flesh of animals which 
have died a natural death. 

Outside these special functional sub-divisions (and excluding, 
of course, the Christiana among the caste) the Paraiyans in South 
Arcot are a homogeneous community. Their numbers and the 
comparative wealth which ground-nut cultivation has brought 
them have caused them to take a rather better social position here 
than elsewhere, and they are actually beginning to copy the social 
ways of the higher castes, .sometimos burning thoir dead (though 
those who have died of cholera or smaU-poi are still always 
buried), marrying their children when still infants and looking 
with disfavour on the re-marriage of widows. Morality, however, 
is still lax among them. Divorce is an everyday matter and 
a girl who is seduced before marriage is not ont-casted (as long as 
the man was not so nearly related to her that he could not in 
any case have married her) and she may marry him or another 
without much reproach. 

Their ceremonies at births and deaths are few, but weddings 
are celebrated with some pomp. The lucky day is fixed by the 
Valluvan and p6jd is done to the god which the family chiefly 
affects. A bride-price of varying amount is paid. As at ordinary 
Shdra marriages in the district, a part of the ritual consists in 
sotting up a pole of the OdifM JVodier tree at the place appointed 
for the ceremony and afterwards planting it near the house and 
seeing if it will grow. The bride and bridegroom both tuck 
their cloths between their legs in the Brdhman fashion and the 
latter wears a thread, 'fhe Valluvan hands the tdli to the bride¬ 
groom, who ties it round the bride’s neck. The rites at the 
marriage of a widow are, as usual, far simpler, and are performed 
inside the house and sometimes at night. The removal of the 
tdli of a widow is effected in a curious manner. On the sixteenth 
day after the husband’s death another woman stands behind the 
widow, who stoops forward, and unties the tdli in such a way 
that it falls into a vessel of milk placed to receive it. Adoption 
ceremonies are also odd. ’I'he adoptee’s feet are washed in 
turmeric-water by the adopter, who then drinks a little of the 
liquid. Adoption is accordingly known as monjanir kudikkiradu 
or ‘ the drinking of turmeric-water ’ and the adopted son as the 
manjaiilr piilai, or ‘ turmeric-water boy.’ 

There is a well-recognised caste organization among the 
Paraiyans and (in the west of the district, ut any rate) they have 
caste-headmen called the Periya Ndttdn and the Chinna Ndttdn or 
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Tangal&n (‘ oar man *), -whose posts are asnall; hereditarj. The 
TangalAn carries out the sentences of caste panohdjats—adminis¬ 
tering a thrashing to the accused, for example, if such be the 
order of the court. Of the hnes inflicted by these assemblies a 
fifth is usually handed over to the local M&riamma shrine and the 
remaining four-fifths laid out iu drinks fur the panchdyatdArs. 
Until recently, a part of the fine was in some cases in these parts 
paid to the local ‘ poligar.’ 

The Voiluvans (who are more namerous in South Arcot than 
in any other district) are the domestic priests of the Paraiyans. 
They do not concern themselves with ceremonies at the shrines of 
thu gods, these being done either by the special Fara joUsd^is, or 
‘Paraiyan priests,’ or, more commonly, by the worshipper himself 
in whatever manner seems good in his own eyes. But the 
Valluvan’a help in fixing the day for a wedding—wbioh he manages 
with the help of the six-pie calendars sold in edl the bazaars—and 
in tying the tAliis essential. Valluvans are either Saivites, when 
they are called Valluva Panddrams, or Vaishnnvites (Vallnva 
Tddans), and the two classes intermarry and dine together. But 
the ordinary Paraiyan would be puzzled to say whether he was a 
Saivite or a Vaishnavite and if he has a wedding coming on he 
calls in either kind of Valluva impartially. 

The Malaiyilis (literally, ‘hill-men’) are the inhabitants of 
the Kalr&yan hills, of which range some account appears in 
Chapters I and XV (pp. 3 and 3V9). They are also found on 
the Shevaroys, Paohaimalais and Kollimalais in Salem and on the 
JavAdis, but in none of these places are they really a ‘hill-tribe’ 
in the ordinary sense of that expression, but only Tamils who 
emigrated to the hills at some remote period—perhaps to avoid 
the political convulsions wbioh often made life in the low oounlry 
barely worth living.’ They apeak Tamil and worship the ordinary 
gods of the low country. All the. different branches of the 
community agree in saying that they are YeMlans (in South 
Arcot they say Kirila VelWlans) who emigrated to these varions 
hills from Kdnchipuram (Conjeeveram), bringing with them their 
god Kari RAman (who has still a temple on the Periya KalrAyan 
seotion of this range is the Salem district) and at the weddings 
on the EalrAyans in South Arcot the presiding priest sings a 
kind of chant just before the tAli is tied wbioh begins with the 
words “ KAnchi, the (saored) place and Kari RAman in front.” 


' Aooonnti of the letttensnt* of tho osite vrbioh eziit in North Aroot and 
Bslam will bo found in the Manual of the former diitriot (i, 811-4) and in 
Madras Mnsenm Bnllotint, VoU. IX and IV, reipeotirely. 
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The tradition in this district is that the hills were inhabited at 
that time Vddans and that the MalaiyAlis killed the men and 
wedded the women; and at marriages a gnn is stiU fired in the 
air to represent the death of the V^dan husband. The copper 
sdsanams referred to on p. 331 show that the migration occurred 
at least as early as the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

The houses of the Malaiyalis are made of bamboo covered with 
mud and are roofed with grass, it being thought nnlnoky to tile a 
house. Their clothes are all made in the low country, there being 
no weavers on the hills. There are no washermen there either, 
and things are taken to the plains to be washed or are done by 
dhobis who go up periodically for short periods. Barbers simi- 
larly go up and visit the different villages, and now and then the 
Kuravans make the journey to do any tattooing which is required. 
There are no artisans of any kind on the hills, and pots, baskets, 
leather articles and tools are all procured from down below. 

There are no endogamous or exogatnons divisions among the 
people to serve as bars to marriage and there is no theoretical 
objection to unions between the people of these bills and those of 
the Shevaroys or of the Tenmalais in. the Tiruvannimalai taluk, 
though the practical difficulty of distance prevents such weddings 
from ever occurring. Marriage takes place either before or after 
puberty. The poligar’s permission has to be obtained and a fee 
paid him. In return, hotel and nut are sent him on the wedding 
day. The ceremonies were described to me by one of the five 
hereditary priests (one for each of the five divisions of the range 
in this distriot and Salem) who officiate at them. They are 
unusual in one or two points : after the t61i is tied, the happy couple 
crook their little fingers together and a two-anna bit is placed 
between the fingers and water is poured over their bands; the 
priest offers betel and nut to Kart Hdman and then (as already 
mentioned) a gun is fired into the air. Widows may remarry and 
in their case, as elsewhere, the ceremony is simpler and shorter. 
In rare cases a young boy is married to a grown woman, who 
cohabits with her child-husband’s relatives nntil he is of age to 
take over his marital duties. The dead are buried (except that 
deceased poligars are burnt), the reason given being that it is not 
good to defile the air below tho dwelling of the god of the famous 
temple at Chiuna Tirupati, on the south-east corner of the range. 

Pongal is celebrated with much ceremony. On the third dty 
the villagers turn out and beat the jungle up to a line of guns, 
and it >3 inauspicious if nothing is shot. There is also a kind of 
bull-baiting game in which cattle are enclosed in a specially 
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oonstracted pen, worried anti] they are Tery wild, and then captaied 
dne by one and dragged into a smaller pen alongside. The cattle 
of the hills are small and weak. They are said to sicken if they 
are brought down to the plains. 

On the Kalrdyans are Tery many shrines to the lesser gods. 
The MalaiyAlis themselTes do the p6j&, and religious feeling 
seems to be strong. The deities include Miriamma, Draupadi 
and many other similar village goddesses. In some of the temples 
are placed the prehistoric celts and other stone implements which 
are found on these hills. The people do not nnderstand what 
these are and reverence them accordingly. The practice of 
taking oaths before these shrines to settle disputes is common ; 
the party makes a solemn affidavit of the truth of his case in the 
presence of the god, holding some burning camphor in his hand. 
Having made his statement, he blows out the flame to signify 
that if he is lying the god is welcome to snnff him out in the 
same sudden manner. 

As the hills only produce a certain amount of the necessaries 
of life, there is naturally a considerable trade with the low 
oonntry. The chief imports are oils (including kerosine), salt, 
tools and utensils, condiments, cloths and tobacco. Every one 
■mokes—even the women and children. There does not seem to 
be much drinking, probably because the bills do not produce any 
strong waters. 

The chief disease is fever. As vaccination is practically 
unknown, sraall-pox also occasionally appears. The Afalaiydlis 
have a great dread of this disease, and if any one catches it the 
village is promptly evacuated, the patient being provided with a 
little water and left to bis fate. The same treatment is meted 
out to any one who is unlucky enough to get cholera. 

The people are totally illiterate and Mr. Garstin states that 
in his time (1878) they kept the accounts of thfeir payments of 
revenue by tying knots in a bit of string and that some of them 
once lodged a complaint against their village headman for collect¬ 
ing more from them than was dne, basing their case on the fact 
that there were more knots in the cnrrent year’s string than 
in that of the year preceding. The poligars, he adds, used to 
intimate the amount of revenue dne by sending each of the culti¬ 
vators a leaf bearing on it as many thumb-nail marks as there 
were rupees to be paid. The Malaiydlis seem fairly prosperous 
and contented, and the evil reputation for fever which their hill* 
have earned has at least the advantage of hedging them ronnd 
about from the visits of tho sowcar and the low-tout. 
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The Udaiyins are another caste which is specially numerous 
in South Arcot, particularly in the west of it. Some of them 
were head kdvalgdrs in these parts in the days before British 
rule and the descendants of these families still ezeroise a consider¬ 
able influence (not always for good, see p. 253) over their 
neighbours. Most of them are cultivators and in Eallakurohi 
many are also money-lenders on a large scale. They adopt 
namerons different titles in an indisoriminate way and four 
brothers have been known to oaU themselves respectively N4yak, 
Pillai, Mudali and Udaly4n. 

They have three sub-divisions—Malaiyaman, Nattaman and 
Sndarman—which aU admit that they are descended from one 
common sto.ok, will usually dine together, but do not intermarry. 
Some of the caste, however, are now turning vegetarians and 
these not only will not eat with the others but will not let 
their girls marry them. They do not nevertheless object to their 
sons taking brides from the meat-eating classes and thus provide 
an interesting (if small) instance of the (on this coast) un¬ 
common practice of hypergamy. In all general matters the 
ways of the three sub-divisions ere similar. Sudarmans are 
uncommon in this district and arc stated to be chiefly found in 
Triohinopoly and Tanjore. 

The Udaiy4n8 say that these three groups are the descendants 
of three sons of a king who once ruled at Tirukkdyilflr, the first 
of whom took the hilly part of his father’s country and so was 
called Malaiyaman; the second the level tracts, whence his name 
Nattaman; and the third was the scholar of the family and 
learned in the holy books (srutas) and so was called Sndarman. 
The caste is said to be further sub-divided into a number of 
ezogamons septs called kdnis, or ‘ fields whioh are named after 
villages in this district, Triohinopoly and Tanjore, and it is stated 
that the eldest son of each family is generally called after the god 
of the village which gives its name to bis parents’’A’dnf and is 
taken to that village for the naming ceremony. Opportunities 
for enquiry regarding the ways of the caste were, however, limited 
and these statements require to bo further corroborated. 

The Somhadavans, another caste which is in greater strength 
in South Arcot than in any other district, are fresh-water fisber- 
men and boatmen. They never fish in the sea. Both their 
doenpations being of a restneted nature they have now in some 
cases taken to agricoltare, weaving and the hawking of salted 
sea-fish, bat almost all of them are poor. They make their own 
nets and when they have to walk any distance for any purpose 
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they often spin the thread as they go along. There are no 
exogamons or endogamons sab'dirisions among thorn and so no 
restrictions (except nearness of kin) on intermarriage. GKrls are 
wedded both before and after pnberty and widows may re-niarry> 
Their domestic priests are Panch&ngi Br&hmans, and these tie the 
t41i at weddings and perform the purificatory ceremonies on 
the sixteenth day after deaths. They eat fish and meat, but not 
pig’s flesh, and either bury or burn their dead. Some of them 
are Lingdyats, but the majority worship their caste goddess 
Angdlamman, who has a famous temple at Malaiyanfir in the 
Tindivanam taluk (see p. 36d) and who, they say, was a girl of 
their community with whom Siva once fell in love. 'ITiey state 
that they were thence called Sivan-padavan, or ‘ Siva’s boatmen^’ 
and that the name Sembadavan is a corruption of this term. 

The Irnlans (also called Villiyans, ‘ bowmen ’), who number 
19,0(;0 odd, are the only approach to a forest-tribe in the district, 
but they have now eo long left the jungles and lived among the 
ordinary villages that they have lost almost all traces of any 
unusual customs which they may have once possessed. 

They are chiefly found round about the Glingee hills, talk a 
corrupt 'I’amil, are very dark-skinned, have very curly hair, never 
shave their heads and never wear turbans or sandals. They 
dwell in scattered huts—never more than two or three in one place 
—which are little, round, thatched hovels, with a low doorway 
through which one can just crawl, built among the fields. They 
subsist by watching crops, baling water from wells and, when 
times are hard, by crime of a mild kind, and they are perhaps the 
poorest and most miserable community in the district. Only one 
or two of them own any land and that is only dry land. They 
snare hares now and again and collect the honey of the wild bees 
by letting themselves down the face of^cliffs at night by ladders 
made of twisted creepers. 

They haye no ezogamous or endogamous sub-divisions in this 
district. Girls are married before puberty. Some of them are 
prostitutes and used to display their charms in a shameless manner 
at the Ghettipdlaiyam market near Gingee, decked out in 
quantities of cheap jewellery and with their eyelids darkened in 
clumsy imitation of their sisters of the same profession in other 
castes. There is little ceremony at a wedding. The old men 
of the caste fix the auspicious day, the bridegroom brings a 
few little presents, a pandal is made, a till is tied and there 
is a feast to the relations. The rites at births and deaths 
are eqnally simple. The dead are usually buried (lying face 
upwards), a stone and some thorns being placed over the grave 
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to k««p oS jackals. On the eleventh day after the death the 
eldest son ties a cloth round his head—a thing which is otherwise 
never worn—and a little rice is coloured with saffron and then 
thrown into water. This is called ‘ casting away the sin ’ and 
ill'lnck wonld befall the eldest son if the ceremony were omitted. 

The Imlans pay homage to almost all the grdma-ddvatas, bat 
probably the seven Kannimdr aro their favourite deities. They 
perform their rude rites of worship themselves. They are credited 
by other castes with supernatural powers and are applied to for 
advice by Slidras in difficulties. On such occasions they beat a 
small drum and work themselves up into a state of excitement 
daring which they utter sentences which the individual who is 
consulting the oracle interprets as best he may. 
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Aobicultubal Statistics—T ho differsnt talnlcs—The rarioui crop*. Wbi 
COLTiTATiON —Paddy— U« variotie'i—Tls oultivation—Implements—Ifa- 
notes—Fain.fod paddy—Susat-oane—Betel- Tapiocm Dkt CultivatioK 
—The crops chiefly grown —Implements and methods—Maunres— 
Mudng of crops- Groond-nut—Indigo—Casuiirina—Cashew. Ibbioation— 
Proteotod area largo—Its distribution—Wells—Their nature—Tanks— 
The chief of them—Tank restoration—Acfiulattu bonds—Spring channels — 
Their repair—Spring-hoad channels—Anicut channels—Tirukkdyildr auicut 
—Gadilam anicuts—llanimuktinadi anicuts—PeUndiirai aniout—Shutiatope 
anient—Lower Anicut—Projects under considerutiou ; Colerooii-Vellir 
scheme—Chidambaram drainage and flood-banks—Tolndfir schoino—Tennal 
projoot—VadAndr project. Kco.vomc Condition of Aoricx'ltusists. 

The figures appended (which are for 1902-03, a fair average 
year) show at a glanoe the general agricultural position of South 
Aroot:— 
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It will bo seen that if tho jaghirs on the Kaltdyan hills in 
the Kallakurchi taluk are excluded, the extent Of zainindari and 
whole inam land is small; indeed, the largest zamin estate in 
the whole district, Chennappan4yaknnpdlaiyam in the Cuddalore 
taluk, consists of only two villages and pays a peshkash of only 
Rs. 3,991. Consequently agrioultnral statistics are available for 
almost the whole of all the taluks except Kallakurohi. 
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It will also be noticed that of every 100 acres for which 
fig'Qres are on record in the village accounts, 32 are forest or hill 
or otherwise not available for cultivation, as many as 55 are 
cropped, 7 are current fallows and-only 6 are other cultivable 
waste ; also that of every 100 such acres nearly 18 are irrigated 
by some source or other. 

The area not available for cultivation is lowest in the taluks 
in the alluvial deltas of the Vell4r and Ponnaiyar—Chidambaram, 
Cuddalore and Villupuram—and highest in the west. Cultivable 
waste is rarest in Chidambaram—where, except in the red land 
round Srimushnam, almost every available acre has been brought 
under the network of channels from the Shatiatope and Lower 
anicuts referred to below—and commonest in Kallakurchi, where 
the soil is indifferent, the rainfall is lighter than anywhere else, 
good irrigation sources are rare and the population is more sparse 
than in any other taluk. Cuddalore also shows a'high percentage 
of oulturable land not yet taken up, but much of this is the 
infertile red soil in the KdddmpuUyhr firka, which is hardly 
likely greatly to tempt the ryot. 

The proportion of the total area which is irrigated is highest 
in Chidambaram, Cuddalore and Villupuram, which benefit most 
from the important anicuts aoroa.s the Coleroon, Velldr, Ponnaiydr 
and G-adilam referred to later, and lowest in Vriddhachalam, 
where there is only one big anicut (that at Pel4ndurai) and tanks 
and wells are rarer than in any otb«r taluk. 

The statistics of the various crops raised in the district and 


its component taluks 

in 1902-03 

are given below: 

— 
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It will be noticed that of the 1,644 thousand acres cultivfited, 
492 thousand were sown with rice, 924 with ground-nut, 227 
with carabu [Pennisetum typhoideum) and 209 with varagu {Pas- 
palum scrobiculatum). Together, these four crops covered more 
than three-quarters of the total area cultivated. 

Paddy is most raised in Chidambaram, where it occupies 
nearly seven-tenths of the total area cultivated, and least in 
KaUakurchi and Vriddhachalam, where, as has been seen, condi¬ 
tions are against irrigated crops. Ground-nut occupies from 
a fourth to a fifth of the central and northern taluks, but in 
Chidambaram, where there is little dry land, and in Vriddha¬ 
chalam and KaUakurchi in the south-west of the district it is less 
common. In something the same way cambu, an unirrigated 
crop, is rarer in Chidambaram, Tindivanam, Villupuram and 
Cnddalure than in the taluks which are not so well watered. 
Varagn will grow on poor soil with little rain and is thus oom- 
jnonest in KaUakurchi, Vriddhachalam and Tindivanam, 
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Such is the general agricultural positioij, and‘it remains to 
reler to tlic agricultural methods of the South Arcot ryot in the 
ease of irrigated and unirrigated land and in the treatment of 
the chief of the crops he is in the habit, of raising. 

The information at present on, record regarding these subjects 
is very scanty. To collect jiarticulars concerning them which 
could claim to bo fouudoti on other than hearsay evidence would 
necessitate enquiries lasting throughout the agricultural year—a 
period of nine months at least—and this the time at iny disposal 
lias rendered out of the (lucstiou. The following paragraphs are 
accordingly merely a sketch, the outlines of which require to be 
filled in by oihers with more opportunities and greater special 
knowledge. 

Of the wet crops properly so called—as distinguished from 
those which are given an occasional tiusidng—-the chief are paddy, 
sugar-cane and betel, and an unusual product is the tapioca 
raised on small areas along the coast. 

Paddy, as has been seen, occupies 30 per cent, of the total 
area cropped in the district and is most largely raised in Chidam¬ 
baram ; but as much as a fourth to three-tenths of the whole 
extent cultivated in each of tlie taluks of yillupuram, Tindivanam, 
Tirukkdyildr and Cuddalore is also grown with it. The total 
area occupied by the crop has risen from 430,000 acres in 1874-75, 
the year before the great famine, to 580,01)0 acres in 1903-04. 
But if we exclude years of deficient rainfall, which naturally 
reduce the acreage in a district so dependent as South Arcot on 
rain-led tanks, the proportion which paddy has borne to the 
whole area cultivated in the district will be found to have fluctu¬ 
ated but little round about the 30 per cent, at which it now 
stands. 

The different kinds of paddy are legion, and are only 
distinguishable by the experts. The varieties grown change 
from taluk to taluk, the soils and conditions of each locality 
suiting some sorts better than others, (ienerally speaking, 
they may all be divided into the two main classes of samba 
and kar; but different members of these main groups shade 
imperceptibly into one another and it is difficult to say where 
.samba ends and kar begins. Generally speaking, samba paddy is 
the choicer of the two ; but, on the other hand, the best varieties 
of kdr are notoriously so similar to the worst kinds of samb4 that 
they are largely used to adulterate the latter. As a rule, samba 
is white or golden in colour and kar is rod; but some kinds of k4r 
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are white. SambS is usually longer on the ground than k^ir and 
usually requires more careful cultivation; but on the other 
hand there are quick-growing kinds of sambd, and some sorts of 
it can be raised with casual tilling (on dry land with the aid of 
rain alone) in the manner described below. 

In Chidambaram, the excellence of the soil and irrigation 
enables varieties of paddy to be raised which are unknown else¬ 
where in the district. The choicest kinds there, for example, 
are tangam (golden), kamhan (with a small grain like cambu), 
and malligai (jasmine) samba, none of which appear to be grown 
in any other taluks. In these others, the best kind of samb^ is 
generally sivan (or chinna) samba, and the worst kind vadan 
sambcl, which can be grown on dry land by the aid of rain alone ; 
while the best sort of k4r is sornav^ri (golden) kar, which requires 
to be grown on regular wet land and will not do with rain alone, 
and the worst sort is manakkattai kar (one sub-variety of which 
is picturesquely termed pichavari or ‘ beggars’ rice’) which also 
requires cultivation on real wet land. 

Many subtle points have to be borne in mind when deciding 
which of all these and the numerous other sorts of paddy should be 
sown in any particular field. Some will do with less water and 
more casual cultivation than others ; some give a valuable grain 
but, on the other hand, are liable to disease and produce a smaller 
outturn ; others are hardy enough, but their grain sells for little; 
and some are as much as six months on the ground while others 
mature in three. The fashion in paddy also differs in different 
parts and has to be considered. In Chidambaram the people 
turn up their noses at all but the best varieties of kar and con¬ 
sider the others only fit for export to Ceylon (or to Madura, before 
the Periy^r Project spoilt the market there), but in less fortunate 
taluks almost any bind of klir is eaten freely enough. 

Paddy is grown both on wet land with the aid of irrigation 
and on dry with the help of rain only. This latter ‘ rain-fed 
paddy ’ is referred to separately below. 

On wet land, the k4r crop is earlier than the sambd. It is 
usually sown in seed-beds from June onwards and transplanted 
with the early showers of the south-west monsoon and up to as 
late as August if the rains are delayed. It is from three to five 
months on the ground. Samb4 is sown from July onwards, 
planted out (according to the amount of rain received) between 
August and September and takes from five to six months to 
mature. Paddy grown under rain-fed tanks, which only fill with 
the north-east" monsoon,' is naturally put down later. In the 
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Chidambaram taluk (but hardly anywhere else in the district) the CHAP, IV. 
ryots adopt the curious system (so largely followed in the Tanjore Wbt 
delta) of sowing what is called ottadam paddy, which takes eight 
months to mature, mixed with a bind of kar called kuruvai 
which ripens in from three to four months. The two kinds of 
seeds are mixed and sown together, at the same time, in the seed¬ 
beds; and the seedlings are transplanted promiscuously together 
in the same field. When the kar matures it is reaped and 
removed. The ottadam has not by this time put out any ears 
and so it suffers no injury from the reaping; it is thereafter 
flooded with water again and left to mature in it.s own good time. 

This kind of cultivation is ola.s.sed for assessment purposes as only 
one crop. Its advantages are supposed to be that it requires 
only one ploughing for what are practically two crops. 

The land under the Lower Anient in Chidambaram has the 
great advantage that it can be irrigated early in the year from 
the freshes in that river which are caused by the rain on the 
Western Ghoits in the south-west monsoon and that it also receives 
a farther supply from the floods brought down later in the year 
by the north-east monsoon. Land under the Yellar, which river 
benefits little from the south-west monsoon, receives, on the 
other hand, no suftioient supply till the latter part of the year. 

Throughout the district the methods of cultivation of paddy ImplementR. 
on irrigated land are much the same. When water is received 
in the irrigation source—never before—the land is ploughed 
with the ordinary wooden plough, which is lighter and narrower 
than that employed on dry land. It is eventually manured and 
made into the usual swamp and levelled by dragging across it a 
heavy log called a parambu. Into this swamp the seedlings are 
transplanted by hand. Except the plough, the parambu and a 
raarautti for trimming the earth banks between the fields, no 
other implement is used at this stage. Weeding is done after¬ 
wards by hand. So is the reaping. Threshing, as elsewhere, is 
effected by first knocking the ears on the ground of the thresh¬ 
ing-floor and then treading out the remainder or the corn with 
cattle. 

In Chidambaram taluk very little manure other than green Moniirefl. 
leaves is used, as the ryots trust to the fertilising properties of the 
rich silt brought down by the Coleroon. The laud under the R^ja 
"Vaikkal from this river (see below) is said to get mere of this 
coveted deposit than that under the Vlranam tank; for though 
this latter source is also supplied from the Coleroon it retains 
some of the silt which is brought into it. Outside Chidambaram, 
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the ryots employ the manures which cliaiice to be locally available, 
usin^ indigo refuse if there liappen to be indigo vats in the 
neighbourhood, or ground-nut cake (whicli is coming into increas¬ 
ing favour) it they arc near centres where oil is extracted from 
that seed. Village manure is employed as elsewhere, but, also as 
elsewhere, it is stored in open pits and so deterir)rates greatly ; 
sheep and goats are penned on the land ; and green leaves are 
trodden in when the fields are in the swamp state. Apparently 
maiiurial crops and trees are never grown. 

The cultivaiitjn of rain-fed paddy —called mdnavdri (rain) or 
puhiJi (du.st) paddy—diflers altogether from the above. The 
land is ploughed after rain and the seed sown broadcn.st between 
Juno and August after a good shower, without any Hooding of 
the field. The crop will mature with the help of rain alone and 
will survive, eveii if it receives no showers for as much as 45 
days or two rnontlis on end. Sometimes, howc'ver, when it is 
grown on wet land, it is only for the first two months that it is 
left to rely upon the rain and thereafter it is flooded regularly. 
This system has the advantage of economising water. The best 
kinds of paddy, as has been said, will not usually grow properly 
with either of these methods of cultivation, but the cheaper kinds 
do well enough and the point about both systems is that the 
eiponses of tillage are much less than in the case of swamp 
cultivation. Rain-fed paddy is almost unknown in Chidambaram 
except on the red land round Srimushnam. 

Sugar-cane, as will bo seen from the figures given above, is 
principally grown in the Kallakurobi taluk (largely under the 
small anicuts on tlie Gdmiikhanadi), in Cuddalore (round about 
the East India Distilleries and Sugar Factories Co.’s factory at 
Nellikuppam) and in Tirukkdyilur (under the Ponnaiytir anicut 
channels). The establishment by Messrs. Parry & Co. in past 
years (seo the account of Nellikup{)B.in on p. 3] 4 below) of sugar- 
factories at Kallakurehi and Tirnvennanallfir (since closed) and at 
Nellikuppam (still working untler their management) had much 
to do with this local distribution of the crop. In Chidambaram a 
little is also raised—chiefly round the kasha and near Srimushnam 
under the Peldndurai anicut—but it is sold for chewing and 
not used for making sugar. Near Gingee there is some und^r 
the Gingee river; in Vriddhachalam kasba a little under 
tlie Manimuktdnadi ; and near 'I'ittagudi a few acres watered 
from Vellar cliannels. The land under the crop has never 
averaged more than ^ per cent, of the whole cultivated area 
of the district, and has fluctuated, in years of fair rainfall, 
from about 2,000 acres in tho seventies, and 3,600 to 6,500 
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acres in the eighties, to as mucli as 10,500 acres in three of 
the five years ending with 1900-01 In 1902-0;j and 1903-04 
the area dropped snddenly evervwhore except in the Cuddaloro 
taluk, and fell to 6,700 acres and 4,000 acres respectively, the 
reasons locally given being that about this time Messrs. PaiTy & 
Co. wore giving smaller prices for jaggery and cane. The cause 
of these lower prices was the f ict that, owing to heavy imports of 
foreign beet sugar having been made in anticipation of the levy 
of the countervailing duties, the value of sugar was down. 
These stocks have since been worked off, sugar is up again and 
the firm is once more able to give good prices for cane brought to 
it. It encourages the cultivation of the crop round Nellikuppam 
(see the account of that place) by granting advances to the ryots, 
and makes payment for the cane according to the quality of duly 
tested samples of each batch. 

Two main varieties of cane are raised in the <listrict * : the 
white reed cane, called nanal karnmbu by the ryots, which 
resembles the kind common in the Trich’inopoly distrii^t and is 
described by Mr. Barber’' as “ probably one of the worst canes 
in the Presidency”; and the striped cane, known as rastdli or 
ndmadhdrai karumbn. The former is the nsual variety in Kallaknr- 
chiand the latter in the neighbourhood of Nellikuppam. Round 
Tirukkdyildr both are raised. The former will mature in eight 
months and so suits place.s with ini'erinr irrigation. It has the 
advantage that jackals will not eat it. It yields loss Ilian 
the other, but tlie juico is sweeter and uot so watery. It gives 
almost double ns much megass as the striped eano and a whiter 
jaggery. It also generally carries more canes per stool than the 
striped kind. It is never ratoonod as the otlier sometimes is. 

Here and there a little of the Mauritius cann is grown. 
Records in the Collector’s office show that in 1839 a supply of 
this variety was sent from Madras to some of tlie taluks, but that 
all of it failed—partly bocnu.sn the cuttings had suffered on the 
journey and partly because little care was taken in tbe cultivation 
of them. An unfortunate prejudice was thus ( rented against 
this cane, and in 1842 the Colleetor, Mr. Hughes tiallott. 
endeavoured in vain to combat this by him.self growing a kani 
of the Mauritius variety at Cuddalore at his own expense and 
distributing cuttings gratis. The result was not a success, the 
ryots declaring (in 18451 that the cane was so hard that their 
wooden mills and weak cattle could not crush it. 

‘ For thpae particulars I am iuilobtcd t,o Mr. (!. A. Barber, the Government 
Botanist. 

• Report in O.O., No. 1362, Ilevenuo, dated 9th Ueoembor 1904. 
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To grow cane well, land has to be deeply cultivated and very 
heavily manured. In Tirukk6yil6r and Cuddalore and in the 
parts of Chidambaram under the Coleroon channels' the field is 
dug with crowbars. In Kallaknrchi and in the tracts in Chidam¬ 
baram under the Velldr irrigation the soil is loamy and it is 
sufficient to plough it six or eight times. In Tirukkdyilfir and 
Gnddalore ground-nut and castor cake are largely used as manures, 
but in Chidambaram and Kallakurchi these are not readily 
available and their place is taken by farm manure, penning goats 
and sheep on the fields, and (in Kallakurchi) bj' tank silt. In 
Kallakurchi the whole of the cane is made into cuttings; else¬ 
where only the tops ai‘e planted. In Kallakurchi the jaggery is 
made in bamboo baskets •• elsewhere it is usually rolled into 
round halls. The iron miU for crushing the canes has every¬ 
where entirely ousted the old inefficient wooden mill. 

In Chidambaram the usual rotation is two years of paddy and 
then ouo of sugar. In Cuddalore and Tirukkoyilur sarabd (six 
months) paddy is followed by sugar and then, after three or four 
months fallow, paddy is again raised. In Kallakurchi the 
rotation is; first year, April to February, .sugar; second year, 
April to July, indigo and carabu (mixed) us first crop and then, 
August to February, paddy as second crop ; third year, April to 
February, sugar again and da capo. 

Diseases have appeared among the cane. The moth-borer, 
the ‘ sereh ’ pest (which makes the plant grow into a bush instead 
of into long canes) and the smut or fungus called ■ Ustilago 
sacchari have all been notioed by Mr. Barber.^ 

Government have recently .sanctioned the opening of an 
experimental farm at Pallavardyanattam, in the Cuddalore taluk, 
where these pests and the question of the possibility of improving 
the varieties of cane grown in the district will be studied. 

Statistics of the area grown with the betel-vine are not readily 
obtainable for a series of years, as the crop is lumped in the returns 
with the other ‘ condiments and spices. ’ It is usually raised by 
the Labbai sub-division of the Musalraans, and though some of 
the black and more pungent variety is cultivated, the white kind 
is the more popular. The neighbourhood of Nelliknppam is well 
known for this crop. The vine is sown in the usual way in 
channels about two feet deep dug across the field and continually 
irrigated -and, as elsewhere, it is trained up the stems of the 
quick-growing nvitti tree {Sesbanta grandifiora )—which is sown in 

' Bulletin No. 39, Vol. JI, of tho Madraa Department of Land Beoords and 
Agriculture. Noi. 86 and 46 aliO contain information regarding thii crop. 



lines for the purpose—and is three years on the ground. In the 
first year it yields nothing. The leaves are picked by hand with 
the aid of a step-ladder and a small iron instrument, shaped 
something like a thumb-nail, which fits over the thumb. The 
smaller leaves, which are esteemed a special delicacy, are 
sometimes picked separately to order. 

South Areot is almost the only district on the east coast of 
the Presidency where tapioca is raised to any extent. It is called, 
from its appearance, maravalli kilangu, or ‘ the tree-like tuber,' 
the plant growing four or five feet high in a form somewhat like 
a tree and thus differing from the more usual tubers such as yams, 
sweet potatoes and so on, which are low-growing. It is cultivated 
as a garden crop on damp, light alluvial soils, especially those 
along the banks of the VellAr and Coleroon. In Cuddalore taluk 
it is raised under welts and irrigated. The crop requires heavy 
manuring to do well. It is propagated from cuttings six inches 
long niade from the woody stem, which are planted out by hand 
from January to April. It takes from ten to eleven months to 
mature and then tlie whole plant, tubers and all, is dug up. The 
tubers do not keep well and are therefore only dug up a few at a 
time according to the demand. They are eaten either boiled or 
roasted, or made into curries with other vegetables. Sometimes 
they are sliced and the slices dried and pounded into flour-which is 
mixed with jaggery and made into cakes. 

The methods of dry cultivation in vogue in South Areot differ 
but little either with the nature of the soil or with the variety 
of the crop. It has already been seen (Chapter I, p. 14) that the 
best land is found in Chidambaram and Vriddhaohalam, where 
the black soils are commonest. Cuddalore and Yillnpuram rank 
next, and at the bottom of the scale comes Tindivanam, where 
there is much of the poorer red earth. This red soil is however 
in no way as infertile as its congeners in some other districts, 
and, as the figures appended show, hardly any land in -the whole 
district is assessed at less than As. 12 per acre :— 


Taluk. 

Percentage of dry land assessed which is assessed at— 

T^8f 3> 

Rs. 

2-8-0 

Rs. 2. 

Ro. 

1-8-0 

Rg. 

1-4-0 

Re. 1. 

As. 12. 

As. 8. 

Chidambaram 

3 

18 

31 

26 

16 

4 

2 


Cuddalore 

2 

9 

29 

24 

9 

21 

6 


Kallakurohi ... 


4 

19 

28 

26 

16 

6 

1 

Tindivanam ... 

. . 

1 

6 

27 

34 

23 

8 

1 

Tirukkdyildr 


1 

14 

.10 

33 

17 

5 

• • • 

Villppuram ... 

1 

6 

26 

85 

19 

11 

2 


Vriddhaclialam 

4 

25 

44 

20 

6 

1 



District Total 

2 

9 

23 

27 

21 

14 

4 

... 
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In TindiVanam and Kallakarohi taluks there is a considerahle 
area which will not stand cropping every year and this the ryots 
take up in a good season, cultivate in a casual manner, and then 
relinquish. It is called podugdl land. Elsewhere the dry cultU 
vation is usually most careful. The fields are tilled right up to 
the edge of their neat banks and hedges, weeding is scrupulously 
effected and great quantities of manure are used. 

The statistics of the extent under the different crops already 
given above have shown that the chief dry staples are ground¬ 
nut, cambu, varngu, ragi and gingelly. The cultivation of ground¬ 
nut is referred to in more detail below, as is the growing of certain 
crops—namely, indigo, casuariua and cashew—which, though not 
important from the actual extent of land they cover, are yet of 
some local interest. The methods of raising cambu, varagu, riigi 
and gingelly (and likewise the less important cholam, horse-gram, 
castor and cotton) arc all very similar and present no points to 
sharply distinguish one from the other. Camhu is the chief 
unirrigated food-grain of the district; varagu and horse-gram 
are raised on poor lands and want but little manure or rain ; nigi 
is grown both as a dry crop and also largely under the numerous 
wells, one or two flushings at intervals being enough to produce a 
good crop ; castor is chiefly confined to the poorer land in Kalla- 
kurchi, Tindivanam and Tirukkdyilfir; and cotton is only grown 
in any quantity round about Tittagudi and Peunddam in the 
Vriddhachalam taluk, whence it is most of it sent to the steam 
spinning-mills in Pondicherry. 

Tho busiest time for sowing dry crops is from July to 
September.' Before the seed is sown the laud is prepared by 
ploughing it both ways, manuring it (see below), and ploughing 
it again—some eight times in all. 

The ploughs are nearly always of the ordinary wooden variety, 
of the same design as, but a little larger and heavier than, those 
need in wet laud. In 1886 a travelling show, under Government 
organization, of agricultural implements and appliances visited 
Chidambaram, Villupuram and Tindivanam, and it was reported' 
two years later that in consequence thereof 104 iron ploughs had 
been bought, of which 84 wore in use. The ryots, however, were 
not enamoured of the new implements. They said they were 
expensive, difficult to repair, required stronger cattle than the 
wooden kind, would not do for wet land, needed careful adjusting 

' Elaborate tables of the dates of seed-time and harrest of the variong orops 
—which differ according as the crops are early or late, irrigated or unirrigated, 
on tho coast or inland^will bo found in Board’s Proceedings, Nos. 466 of 28th 
Jgne 1897, and 203 of 6tli July 1899 (Revenue Settlement, Land Records and 
Agricnlture). 
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to prevent them, from ploughing too deep or too shallow, and soon 
wore out. In the same year the travelling show again went 
through the district and 58 more iron ploughs were indented for. 
Very few of these implements are to be seen at work now. A big 
land-owner in Vriddhachalam however has 40 of them in use and 
has given up wooden ploughs altogether. He has altered Messrs. 
Massey’s design in one or two points to prevent the implements 
from going too deep or sticking in clayey soil and says he has 
no trouble either in getting his men to use them or in having 
them repaired, when necessary, by the local smiths. 

Except in the case of ground-nut, dhall and castor, the seeds 
of which are dropped one by one into a furrow ploughed to 
receive them, sowing on dry land is done broadcast by hand, and 
the seed is then covered by the laborious process of ploughing 
the whole field once more and afterwards levelling inequalities by 
driving sheep and goats across it or by dragging over it the green, 
bushy, branch of a tamarind tree. Weeding is also done 
laboriously by hand with a small-bladed hoe. One would have 
thought that in the light alluvial soils of which so ranch of the 
most fertile part of the district consists the bamboo drill, the 
guntaka, or souffle, and the bullook-hoe so universally used on 
dry land in the Deccan districts would succeed admirably and 
save the ryots a considerable part of their cultivation expenses. 
They would be especially useful in the growing of the mixed 
crops referred to below. 

Dry land is given a great deal of manure whenever the ryot 
can afford it. Tank silt is carted from long distances (sometimes 
eight or ten miles), village manure is applied at the rate of from 
fifteen to ttventy cart-loads an acre, ashes of all kinds ate eagerly 
sought after and used, and sheep and goats are penned on the 
fields. For the loan of these last for a night the usual payment 
is four annas to the herdsman and a meal for him and his dogs. 
Cattle are seldom fed on the fields as is the custom in some 
districts—Coimbatore, for example—and, as bas been said, the 
village manure is carelessly stored in heaps exposed to the rain 
and sun. 

The practice of mixing different dry crops in the same field 
prevails very largely. The reason given for it is that under this 
method there will be some crop or other on the land whether too 
much rain falls or too little ; but the same would be the case if 
the different seeds were sown separately, aad the truth appears to 
be that the custom of mixing is useful because it acts as a kind 
of rotation of crops (there is otherwise no definite rotation on dry 
land) and also utilises the spaces which must necessarily be left 
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vacant between the plants of the larger or more slow-growing 
crops. Thus cambn and gingelly is a popular mixture as the cambu 
matures quickly and can then be cleared out of the way, leaving 
ample space for the slower-growing gingelly to spread itself. 
There are also certain well-understood limitations to the crops 
which can be combined with advantage; varagu and cambu, for 
example, are not mixed, as the former requires sun and the cambu 
would shade it; similarly gingelly and ragi are not grown 
together as the former would overshadow and crowd the latter. 
To effect a mixture of crops the seeds are mingled together 
in definite and well-understood proportions and then sown broad¬ 
cast all together. If the Deccan drill was employed, they could 
be sown in rows, each by itself, which would render both weeding 
and harvesting much simpler operations than they now are. 

The most important dry crop in the district is ground-nut.^ 
South Arcot raises no less than three-fourths of the whole amount 
of this product grown in the Presidency. The total extent 
cultivated with it in 1902-03 was 324,000 acres, or nearly one- 
fifth of the whole area cropped in the district-. As appears from 
the figures already given above, it occupies, relatively toother 
crops, the largest areas in Tindivanam, Villupuram, Tirukkdyi- 
Ifir and Cuddalore taluks, and its actual extent is greatest in these 
four taluks in this order, Tindivanam having now 70,000 acres 
under it and Cuddalore 54,000. It is grown for its oil, the trade 
in which is referred to in Chapter VI below. 

As long ago as 1800, Buchanan found the plant being culti¬ 
vated in Mysore, and as far back as 1851 the Collector of South 
Arcot reported that it was a profitable crop in this district, 3,000 
acres being grown with it round Panruti and 1,000 in Villupuram 
taluk. During the next five years this extent more than doubled; 
by 1870 it had reached 20,000 acres j ten years later it had 
again more than doubled, being 48,000 acres in 1882 ; and in the 
next three years it doubled yet again. The crop rapidly ousted 
indigo from the position it had onoe held and spread to Tindi¬ 
vanam, to the red land to the south of the Q-adilam, and thence 
to Vriddhachalam and finally to Kallakurohi. 

* Ground-nut (ArocAis hypogaa), otherwise called earth-nut or pea-nut, is 
known in the vernacular in South Aroot as -oir kadalai, ‘ root-gram,’ or manilli 
kottai. The latter term is generally supposed to mean ‘ Manilla nut, ’ but has 
also been thought to be a oormptiou of manali-kottai, ‘ sandy.soil nut, ’ or of 
mannil-igum-kottai, ‘ the nut which grows in the ground. ’ As is well known, the 
torus of the plant elongates and penetrates the soil, carrying the undeveloped 
impregnated ovary with it. The young fruit then developes underground. 
(Bulletin No. 28, Vol, 1, of the Madras Department of Land Beoords and 
Agrioultore.) 
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Between 1888-89 and 1895-96 the area sown with it remained 
fairly constant at between 120,000 and 185,000 acres j but in 
1896-97 it dropped suddenly to 88,000 acres and in 1897-98 to 
52,000. It was found that the crop no longer produced enough 
kernels to bo profitable and the conclusion arrived at was that 
the seed had deteriorated. Exhaustion of the soil and the 
appearance of several diseases among the crop (see below) had 
also something to do with the decline. Messrs. Parry So Co., 
the principal exporters of the nut, introduced a new seed from 
Mauritius ^ which turned out exceedingly well and the crop 
entered upon a new lease of prosperity, the area grown rising to 
133,000 acres in 1899-1900 and reaching the maximum of 
343,000 acres in 1902-03. The Mauritius seed has a smoother 
husk than the variety it ousted and has generally two kernels 
to each nut instead of three. The ryots declare that it is not so 
good to' eat as the older kind, that the oil is apt to cause indi¬ 
gestion, that the cake is not so suitable for cattle and that the 
hay of the crop makes poorer fodder. 

Since 1902-03 another decline has sot in, the new seed no 
longer giving the same results as it originally did. The Glovern- 
ment have now sanctioned the conduct, at the experimental cfm 
at Pallavardyanattam already mentioned, of experiments with 
fresh varieties of seed, of trials of various methods of cultivation 
of the crop and of an investigation into the diseases to which it is 
subject. It is hoped by these means to stay the decline in this 
important industry which seems threatening. 

The crop is now mostly grown * on the fertile, light-coloured, 
fine, sandy, loams ; but so profitable is its cultivation that, with 
the help of manures, it is also raised on the most unpromising 
soils—even, for example, on the high red land between the 
Mount Capper plateau and Vriddhachalam which used formerly 
to only give a catch crop of poor grain once in four or five years 
and to then require to be left fallow again. It does not, however, 
like salt soil or low-lying wet land, and it is not sown in clays 
because the cost of harvesting it in these is prohibitive. 

It is well known to be an exhausting crop and is given a liberal 
supply of all the manures usual on dry land. Unless this is done 
it is specially Liable to disease and the yield of oil decreases. 
But the profits it gives are so large that the ryots grow it year 

* See Bulletin No, 37, Vol. II, and the papers read in G.O., No. 773, Revenue, 
dated 14th December 1898. 

* For a full account of the method* of cultivation see Bulletin No. 28, Vol, 
1, already quoted. 
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CHAP. IV. after year on the same land. Cases came to notice in which 
Dbt mixed ground-nut and oambu (and even ground-nut by itself) had 
OuL TivAT iow. been raised five years running on the same land, a 

change being then given for two years followed by another five 
years' spell of the nut. The crop is either sown by itself, the 
seed being dropped by hand into the furrow made by a plough, 
or at the same time as some other crop, or is put in when 
another crop is being hoed by hand. It is often put down on 
wet land (after the wet crop has been removed) without any 
preliminary cultivation whatever, little holes being made with a 
hoe by hand among the stubble and the seed merely dropped 
into them. 'I’he kernels are sometimes shelled before sowing and 
sometimes not. In the latter case they naturally germinate more 
slowly. The risk of mixing it with other crops is that the 
shade those give makes it grow upwards instead of along the 
ground, and this diminishes the outturn, as' it is oily the branches 
which are in contact with the soil which produce any fruit. 

.Tackals, rats, squirrels and pigs are all fond of the seed and 
will pick it op after it has been sown if they have a chance. The 
crop is also liable to several severe diseases.' A hairy oater- 
pUI>«i attacks it in myriads and eats up the whole of the leaves; 
an insect called in the vernacular the surul piichi (or mudit, or 
eki, pur.hi) mines into the leaves, which in consequence first tarn 
black and later fall off; a grub called the piichi, or ‘ root 
insect,’ eats the tips of the roots and fibrils and quickly kills tho 
plant; the plant grows in a dwarf, bushed form, bearing very 
few pods ; and now a now post, called by tho ryots tdniira ndm, 
‘ the copper disease,’ and due to some sort of fungus which makes 
the leaves turn yellow, has appeared. 

Tho crop is harvested by digging up the plant with amarautti 
or a plough and thou collecting the nuts by hand. Women and 
children do tho latter work and are paid by being given a fixed 
proportion of the quantity they each gather. 'Phis harvesting 
is the most expensive part of the cultivation. It must be done 
V promptly, as rain will make the kernels germinate in the ground, 
and as the crop is ripe at the same time over wide areas the great 
siraultaneons demand for labour enormously raises wage.s. 

Tho profits are none the less high. Land assessed at Rs. 2 per 
acre is suh-lot for Rs. 12 for growing ground-nut; the net return 
has been calculated to bo Rs. S2 per acre.; the market value of 
fields suitable for the production of tho crop has increased twenty- 
fold ; and in some places, where the water-supply is poor, it even 
pays better to cultivate wet land with ground-nut than with paddy. 

’ Ses Mr. C. A. Bubsr’s report in Bulletin No. 38, Vol. II. 
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The kernels are usually sold shelled, the shelling being done 
by moistening them and beating them with a stick. The husks 
are used for fuel and sometimes as a manure. The kernels are 
bought by weight and arcs either exported to Marseilles (and lately 
to Germany) from Pondicherry or Ouddalore or made into oil 
locally.^ 


CHAP. IV. 
Dbt 

Cultivation. 


Indigo, as may be seen from the figures already given above, Indigo, 
is chiefly grown in the Ouddalore and Villupuram taluks. South 
Arcot has long been known for the crop, the value of which 
was the first thing to attract private European enterprise to the 
district. Owing to the profits of ground-nut cultivation and the 
competition of the synthetic dye, the area cultivated with it has 
now, however, greatly fallen off. In the five y^ .'irs from 1879-80 
to 1883-84 it covered from 47,000 to 69,000 acres and averaged 
as much as 4‘3 per cent, of the total area cultivated in the 
district. In the next two quinquennia this average fell bo 4 and 
3 per cent, respectively of the total cropped, and in the five years 
ending with 1903-04 it was only 1 per cent., the area cultivated 
in the last of them being only 18,000 acres. There are now 
however (see p. 158 below) some signs of a slight revival. 

The seed is imported every year from Nandyal, the local seed 
being said to deteriorate quickly. The crop is grown on both 
wet and dry laud, being usually cut twice in the former case and 
three times in the latter. After the last cutting the plants are 
ploughed in aud make a useful manure. The manufacture of tlie 
dye is referred to in Chapter VI, p. 159. The questions of the 
best kind of seed and the advisability of irrigating the crop are two 
debateable matters regarding which experiments are proposed to 
be made in the farm at Pallavardyanattam already mentioned. 


Oasuarina is on the increase and now occupies some eleven Casuarina- 
thousand acres, of which 5,000 are in Ouddalore taluk, some 2/.^00 
in Chidambaram and 2,300 in Tindivanam.. It grows best in the 
sandy belt of land which fringes the coast of the two former of 
these taluks, and the wood is sold for burning on the railways, 
for use in brick-kilns and for domestic purposes. Messrs. Parry 
& Co. have large plantations of their own for use in the Nelli- 
kuppam factory. The natives do not care to use casuarina for 
cooking if they can get other wood, such as cashew, as they say it 
burns their vessels. The cultivation of the tree is not scientific, 
the seedlings being planted too close together (three feet by three) 
and the saplings cut down too soon (after seven years), and there 
is, perhaps in consequence, not a little disease in the plantations. 


* See Chapter VI. Some analygee of the crop will be found in Bulletin 
No. il, Vol. 11, 
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area large. 


The seedlings are purchased from the Government nurseries and 
are watered when young, either by hand with chattis or by being 
planted in little channels supplied from wells. 

Cashew is grown on some 1?,000 acres, practically the whole 
of which is in the Cuddalore taluk. The tree does particularly 
well on the high red land on, and west of, the Mount Capper range 
there, but a little is also grown round Porto Novo and near 
P^laiyamkdttai in the west of the Chidambaram taluk. It is 
sown along with varagu and this grain is also cultivated in the 
spaces between the trees for the next two years. The tree bears 
for ten years and is then cut down and sold for firewood. Varagu 
is raised on the land for two or three years thereafter and then 
another crop of cashew is sown. The fruit of the tree is not 
much eaten, but the nut is in good demand, being used in sweet¬ 
meats and for flavouring curries and other dishes. 

The area under irrigation in South Aroot forma a high 
proportion of the whole. The returns show that of the cultivated 
extent 32 per cent, is protected from famine in ordinary years— 
a figure which is exceeded in only five other districts in the 
Presidency—and that even in all seasons as much as 28 per cent, 
is so safe-guarded. The smallness of the difference between 
these two figures indicates that the irrigation sources are most of 
them but little affected by deficient local rainfall. Details for the 
different taluks and for the district as a whole are appended:— 
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29-1 
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18-7 
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Percentage to to tal 
protected area of 
the area protected 
by— 

Lower Aniout 

19-3 




... 



19‘3 

Tirnkkdyilfir aniout. 



0-8 

2-7 

1-3 




4-8 

Gadilam aolouts ... 



2-3 


... 



4.. 

2'8 

Shatiatope aniout. 

5-2 

1-4 






6-e 

Pel&ndurai aniout. 

1-8 






0-2 

20 

Other anicuts of the 

0-8 






1-4 

2-2 

Vellar system. 
Minor tanks and 

0-3 

60 

7-6 

10-5 

13-7 

7-6 

30 

48-8 

channels. 

Wells and doravus. 

O'l 

1-7 

1'5 

3’6 

3’6 


0-7 

14'6 


* Includes Tiravann&malai. 

* I am indebted for aaeistanoe with parts of this leotion to Bai Sahib 
S. A. Subrahmanya Aiyar, Kxeoutive Engineer of the district. 
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It will be seen that the best protected taluV is Chidambaram, 
where, owing to the anicats across the Ooleroon and the VelMr, 
the crops are almost as well watered as those of Tanjore and 
more than half the cultivated area is safe whatever maj be the 
state of the season. Next come Villupuram, Kallakurchi and 
Tindivanam, which are safe-guarded chiefly by minor tanks and 
cha)^nels and by their wells, and then Tirnkkoyilhr and Oudda- 
lore, which benefit considerably from the anicuts across the 
Ponnaiydr and Gadilain respectively. In these five taluks well 
over a fourth of the cultivated area is secure from famine. After 
a great gap comes the Vriddhaohalam taluk—a bad last. Only 
a tenth of it is protected, and that chiefly from minor tanks and 
channels, and wells are rarer in it than in any of the drier parts 
of the district. 

The supplies there, though small, are, however, fairly constant 
and the soil under them is nearly as fertile as that of Chidam¬ 
baram ; and it will be seen from the figures subjoined, which 
give the percentage of the wet land in each taluk which is 
assessed at each of the various rates, that the assessment on the 
irrigated fields in Vriddhaohalam is comparatively high;— 


Taluk, 

Percentage of wot laud assessed which is assessed at— 

Rs. 9. 

Rs. 8. 

Rs. 7 .!es. 6. 

i 

Rs. 6. 

Rs. 4—8. 

Rr.4. 

Rs. 3-8. 

Rs. 3. 

Chidambaram 


6 

34 

37 

24 

8 

1 



Cuddalore ... 

2 

9 

19 

19 

20 

17 

11 

3 

... 

Kallakurchi 


1 

15 

35 

27 

16 

6 



Tindivanam 


1 

c 

16 

22 

20 

18 

13 

4 

Tirnkkd viWr 


4 

15 

29 

28 

16 

7 

1 


Villupuram 


3 

14 

25 

26 

18 

10 

4 

1 

Vriddhaohalam ... 

... 

7 

16 

29 

26 

13 

6 

2 

1 

Difitriob Total ... 


4 

IG 

28 

24 

15 

8 

4 

1 


It will be observed from these statistics that the best land in 
Ihe district is in Cuddalore taluk. This is the area under the 
Qadilam anicut channels. The soil is good and the water-supply 
almost perennial. The wonderful crops to bo seen from the 
railway as the train approaches Cuddalore town are well known. 
Next in productiveness comes the land in Chidambaram under 
the Lower Anicut across the Coleroon, which benefits from the 
rich silt brought down by that river. The ryots say that this 
silt is much more fertile than that of the Velldr and that the 
water of the latter is also impregnated with salts which do harm 
unless the supply used is sufficient to prevent them from settling. 

11 
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CHAT. IV. The poorest wet land in the district is in TindiTanam, where the 
iMioixioM. 8oil is not good and the irrigation, is mainly from rain-fed tanks 
which are uncertain in their supply. 

Of the total protected tirea in the district, as much as 14J per 
cent, is safeguarded by wells. The official statistics say that there 
are more of these sources in South Arcot than in any other dis¬ 
trict in the Presidency except North Arcot. Tindivanam and 
Villupuram are the two taluks in which they are most common, 
and nearly one-third of the total number of them is situated 
in the former of these. Next comes Kallakurchi, where their 
number has doubled in the last dozen or fifteen yOars. At the 
bottom of the scale are Vriddhachalam, where the ryots are said 
to be lazy and averse from digging them and the sub-soil water lies 
deep down, and Chidambaram, where the excellence and large 
extent of the irrigation from channels renders them unnecessary. 
In Cnddalore taluk these sources are scarce, although the 
Kurinjipddi and Vallam firkas and parts of the kasha and 
Panruti firkas are liable to be affected by scarcity, and the 
reasons assigned are that in much of this area the water lies at 
a great depth, making both construction and lift laborious and 
expensive. Since 1888, Rs. 3,14,000 have been advanced in the 
district under the Land Improvement Loans Act for the construc¬ 
tion and repair of wells, and 1,827 of these sources have been dug 
or improved and 6,784 acres of land benefited. Experiments 
under official supervision are being made with a well in Cudda- 
lore near the Ponnaiydr and with another at P&ndmpattu near 
Villupuram to ascertain the result of pumping with oil-engines 
which have been supplied by Government. 

Their netvre. The wells differ considerably in different parts in their nature 
and cost of construction. In the alluvial land in Cuddalore and 
Villupuram they are circular pits some four or five feet in dia¬ 
meter, lined with hrick-work and without any parapet. These 
cost only about t?s. 45 to make. In some places the lining is 
composed of wattle or brushwood. In the rocky soil in Tindiva¬ 
nam well-digging is a much more expensive affair and great 
square pits, which seldom cost less than Ps. 250, Lave to he 
excavated. 

The commonest method of baling is with the well-known 
picottah, but in some places (Tindivanam in particular) the kavalai 
or mhote is employed, two bullocks working down an inclined 
plane pulling up with a rope and pulley a leather bag filled from 
the well. The bullocks are invariably backed up the ramp after 
they have pulled up each bagful, and the useful system in vogue 
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in' the Deccan, of \Vorking with two pairs alternately and making CHAP. ITi 
each walk round again to tlie top of the ramp to await its turn, iKsiGiiTiov. 
is unknown. A few of the ‘ Sultan water-lifts,’ in which the ' 

bullocks travel round in a circle on the level, may be seen work¬ 
ing near Cuddalore and Villupuram. 

Excluding the small dasahandham sources of the Ceded dis- Ta&kH. 
tricts. South Arcot contains more tanks than any district except 
JAadnra. They are commonest in Tindivanam and Villupuram. 

The former taluk contains nearly a fourth of all the tanks in the 
district, and of the 34 of these which irrigate over 500 acres, 
six are within it and thirteen in Villupuram. But (except in 
Chidambaram) these sources are prominent features in the irriga¬ 
tion system throughout the district, as the rivers come down in 
such short and sudden freshes that the best way of utilising their 
supply is to run it into tanks while the flood lasts, and store it 
there, instead of attempting to irr^ate direct from channels which 
must soon dry up again. Nearly half of the tanks are small and 
irrigate less than 50 acres each ; nine-tenths of the remainder 
supply less than 200 aores each; and the number watering more 
than this area is less than a tenth of the whole. 

Of these last, the following eight supply over 1,000 acres;— The ohiei 

_ of them. 


Taluk. 

Tank. 

Irrigated 
area in 
aores. 

Source of supply. 

Cuddalore .., 

Ohidambaram. ^ 
Tirukkdyildx ... 

Villupuram ... ^ 

WaUajah 

Perumal 

V ir&nam 

Fonn4ri 

Tirukktfyil6r. 

Anangdr 

Pakkam 

Valavandr ... 

5,02X 

Sfili 

46,169 

3.284 

1,033 

1,100 

1,123 

1,800 

Shatiatope aniout across Vellar. 
Do. 

Lower Aniout across Coleroon, 

Do. 

Open channel from Ponnaiykr, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


It will be seen that all these are river-fed. The last four of them 
are of no particular interest. 

The WaUajah tank is a long, narrow reservoir, lying within 
four miles from the Shatiatope anient (across the V ell4r) referred 
to later, and is supplied from the main channel (R&ja VaikkAl) 
therefrom. It is much silted np and will now hold only a com¬ 
paratively small supply. It was considerably damaged in the 
great floods of 1884. Its surplus runs on to feed the Perum&l 
tank. 

This latter is, after the Virinam tank, the largest in 
superficial area in the district, its bund being as much ew seven 
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CHAP. IV. miles in length and its average width about one mile. It gets 
Ibmoation. verj little supply from the Velldr, as it lies at the tail end of the 
channels, and much of its natural catchment is intercepted by the 
Wallajah tank. It usually, however, receives a good supply from 
the remainder of this catchment area. Any surplus from it falls 
ultimately into the Uppandr river. This stream is indeed the 
draiuage channel of all this part of the country, but it does not 
carry off the water quickly enough and much of tho land round 
the Perumdl tank is liable to be 6ooded. It is in iconsequence 
under consideration to make a new cut to take the Uppandr more 
directly to tho sea. 

The bund of the V irdnam tank is ten miles in length, and foi 
eight miles it carries the main road which crosses the Velldr by 
tho Shatiatope anicut bridge and runs south down to tho bridge 
across tho Lower Anicut on the Coleroon. The tank has a mean 
width of some miles, at full tank level is 25 miles in circum¬ 
ference, and is one of quite the largest in all the Presidency. It 
is declared by local tradition to have been made by the king who 
built the old city (now in ruins) of Gangaikondachdiapnram, not 
far distant in the Triohinopoly district. Inscriptions show that 
this king was the Ch61a ruler Rdjdndrachdla I, who ruled from 
1011-1037 A.D. The tank is fed from the Vadavdr cJuuinel from 
the Lower Anicut. The large quantities of silt brought down 
by tho river have greatly reduced its original capacity, but the 
constant supplies it receives render this fact comparatively 
unimportant. 

Some of the land in its foreshore, which—being composed of 
rich silt—is exceedingly fertile, is cultivated, and the owners of 
this- naturally suffer whenever the level of the water is high 
enough to submerge it. Trouble used to occur from thoir endea¬ 
vouring in consequence to bribe the Public Works Department 
subordinates to open the sluices and reduce the level of the tank. 
In the 1884 flood the Vell4r overflowed, ran into this tank and 
flooded these lands ; and the villagers then even tried to cut tlie 
tank bund. They were caught in the act and brought h) justice, 
but had they succeeded the results would have been disastrous 
to the whole of the Chidambaram taluk. 

At the southern end of this embankment, at L^lpet, are fouv 
great surplus weirs, altogether some 970 feet in length. The 
largest of them is 600 feet long and was built to prevent a recur¬ 
rence of the difficulties of 1884. There are also remnants of 
two locks there which were formerly used by boats passing from 
the Coleroon into the Kh4n Sdhib’s canal (see p. 174) down to 
Porto Novo. 
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The tank irrigates from 18 sluices, the three biggest of the 
channels leading from those being called the Parappanattam^ 
Bhdangudi and Karunghh channels. The drainage mostly runs 
into the Pdsimuttdn 6dai, which falls into the Vellar a short way 
above Porto Novo. 

The Ponneri reservoir is now hardly worthy of the name of a 
tank, as it is so much silted up that its capacity is nominal. As, 
however, it receives constant supplies from the Lower Anient 
through the Vir^lnam tank, this does not greatly matter. 

A Tank Eestoration Party has been working in the district 
since 1890. The work done by it up to the end of 1904, which 
is probably about one-half of that which requires to be carried 
out, had cost Rs. 4,02,000. 

In this (and other) districts the ryots are in the habit of 
constructing round their dry fields near the foreshore of tanks low 
banks ' which intercept the surface drainage which would other¬ 
wise run into the tanks. 'I'hese banka are known as “achukatiu 
bunds. Where they are held to cause a sensible diminution of 
the supply to the tanks, water-rate is charged on tlie land round 
which they are built, but opinions differ as to their harmfulness. 

Spring channels dug in the sandy beds of the rivers, especially 
of the Ponnaiydr and Maiatt^r, to tap the underflow when the 
freshes have ceased, are a feature of the irrigation of South Areot, 
and the number of these sources within it which are large enough 
to supply from 200 to 500 acres (eighteen) is higher than in any 
other district. They are dug for long distances down the beds of 
the rivers to bring the water to the places where it is wanted, and 
are of course silted up again every year by the floods and require 
to be annually re-excavated. They are most numerous in Villa- 
puram and Tirukkdyilhr taluks. 

The ryots whose land is commanded by these sources arrange 
among themselves to provide the labour necessary for excavating 
the portions in the riverbeds and clearing the silt out of the other 
parts, the local rule being that for every acre of land watered 
by the channel one cooly must be supplied. But the corporate 
feeling is not strong enough to enable the work to be done 
without the assistance of the tahsildars, who have to take steps 
under Aot I of 1858 against ryots who decline to contribute their 
share of the necessary labour. 

It may be mentioned here in parenthesis that as a class 
the South Areot ryots are negligent in effecting .the custom¬ 
ary repairs to irrigation works. This is especially the case in 
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Chidambaram, where as fat back as 1858 it was observed (in the 
Settlement report) that instead of at once closing small breaches 
which threatened to rapidly increase in size, they would waste 
time in arguing among themselves as to whose duty it was to take 
steps. I'he delay so caused frequently resulted in the damage 
quickly extending until it was so great as to require Government 
assistance to repair, and it was said that the ryots seemed then 
to take au unholy delight in seeing the expense to which the 
State had been put. 

‘ Spring-head channels,’ or channels having their source in 
natural springs, are also a feature of the district and especially 
of Villupuram. There are five or six of them in that taluk which 
water as much as 100 or more acres each. The spring-heads 
are usually found in undulating ground and sandy soil, and are 
probably connected underground with the underflow of the Pon- 
naiy^r. The sand in the bed of this river and the adjoining areas 
is very coarse, and would hold mnch water and allow it a free 
passage. A sort of tank is dug round the head to open up the 
spring, and the water then runs from this without further 
trouble. 

Three of the largest of these channels are the Valndureddi, 
Chinnapipdsamudram and Pillfir channels. The first of these 
rises in a pond some 70 yards square and six feet deep—said to 
have been in existence for a couple of centuries—in Orukddi, 
about five miles west of Villupuram. The channel runs thence 
If miles before it is tapped for irrigation, and its total length 
is miles. The ordinary discharge is nearly 14f cubic feet a 
second, which would be enough to irrigate. 480 acres, but tho 
present ayacut—which lies in Valndureddi and its hamlet of 
PAlaiyam—is only some 260 acres. Tho owners of land under the 
channel frequently sell to holders of adjoining fields the surplus 
water which they cannot themselves utilise, and it is said that 
when any part of the ayacut is sold the deeds always specifically 
convey the right to the cliannel water as well as to the land. 

The Chinnap4p46amadrara spring channel rises in a pond 50 
yards across and three feet deep about a mdo to the north of 
Kandamangalam railway-station. The source is capable of dis¬ 
charging five cubic feet a second, which would irrigate over 150 
acres, but though tho nearest irrigable land is no further off 
than in the case of the Valudureddi spring, the channel is at 
present ill-cared for, and the flow is much less than it might he if 
the ryots took more trouble. 
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The Pillhr channel rises in Sittitthr Tirnkkai and is after- OHA?. IT. 
wards joined by two others. The three command, between them, Ibeioatio** 
an ayacut of 269 acres, but they are all much silted up and it 
seems certain that they might irrigate more land than they do. 

The channel, however, runs three miles before it reaches any of its 
ayacut and is 22 feet deep at the head and 12 in the middle, 
so that to clear it is a costly matter. 

The land under spring-head channels has usually been classed 
as wet by the Settlement department. In several places— e.g., 
round Tiruvakarai on the French frontier and near T£ndava- 
samudram under the G-ingee hills—smaller natural springs well 
up at the foot of rising ground and are similarly utilised for 
irrigation. 

Channels supplied from anicuts water 37 per cent, of the Anient 
irrigated area of South Arcot. There are no leas than 87 of these ° “ 
anicuts in the district, but most of theul are small works across 
the upper reaches of some of the affluents of the larger rivers 
or across jungle streams. The more important are the fol¬ 
lowing nine, for which figures (supplied by the Collector) are 
appended:— 


Eiver. 

Name o{ anient. 

Tnlnks gorved. 

Average in recent ordinary 
years of— 

Are.i- irrigated. 

Eovenuo 

demand. 

Fonnaiyir ... 

Gadilain ...' 

Manimnk- f 
t&nadi. 

r 

VellAr ... 

1 

Coleroon 

Tirnkkdyiltir 

Timyadi 

Vinam&d^vi. 

Tirnv4iidi- 

pnram. 

Mfimatttir ... 

Vriddha- 

ohalam. 

Pelindnrai ... 

Shatiatope ... 

Lower Anient. 

f Villnpuram 

J Tirnkkdyilur 
(Cnddaloro ... 

Gnddalore 

Do. 

Do. 

yriddhacbalsui 
r Do. 

Chidam¬ 
baram. 

Chidambaram 

Vriddhaobalam 

Cuddalore 

Chidambaram 

Do. 

; ACg. 

6,012 

18,056 

3,463 

22,531 

9,026 

1,14(! 

8,055 

. 3,449 

2,«81 

3,764 

6,445 

7,713 

1,110 

8,823 

6,988 

26,036 

.32,024 

84,641 

26,945 

70,349 

17,190 

1,14,484 

60,466 

6,905 

16,637 

19,862 

1.5,198 . 

2l,,5!'l- 

36,792 

41,382 

6,b.^7 

47,269 

30,014 
] ,30,164 

1,60,178 

4,80,180 


The first of them, the Tirukkdyilfir anicut, crosses the Tirukkdyiifir 
Ponnaiydr about four miles below the town after which it is 
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named. It was built in 1863-64 to increase the supply in exist¬ 
ing channels, which at that time only received water when thf 
river was in high fresh. It was originally 1,200 feet long, but ir 
jyjay 1874 a flood ^ destroyed the north embankment and carried 
away much of the apron, and in 1875 the extension of the work 
to its present length of 1,591 feet was ordered. It supplies four 
channels on the south bank—the K^ghavaiyan, Vadamarudhr, 
Chittilingamadam and MalatMr channels—«ud on the north the 
Pombai channel, eleven miles long, which was originally a jungle 
stream and was connected with the anicut in the sixties of the 
last century. All these are fitted with head sluices. In the storm 
of 1874 that of the Pombai channel was greatly damaged, and in 
the 1884 floods it was obliterated. Parts of the right wing and 
of the left flood-bank were also washed away in this latter inunda¬ 
tion. The highest fresh on record was that of 31st December 
1903, when the water was 11'70 feet deep on the anicut and the 
discharge was calculated to be 269,843 cubic feet a second. The 
capital cost of the anicut system up to 1903 was Es. 2,90,313 
and the average receipts for the previous tep years gave a profit 
of 7'74 per cent, upon this sum. 

The Tiruvadi, V4nam(iddvi and Tiruvdndipuram anicuts across 
the Gadilam are respectively thirteen, nine and four miles above 
Cuddalore. 

That at Tiruvadi was built in 1847-48 to replace an earthen 
dam which stood there before, is 443 feet long (it is shortly to be 
increased to 510 feet) and supplies one channel on the north bank 
of the river. Like its two fellows, it suffered severely in the two 
great floods of November and December 1884, when the Edaiyar 
stop-bank (see p. 9) was washed away and the Ponnaiydr rushed 
down the Malattdr into the Gadilam. In the first of these inunda¬ 
tions the water rose to 12 feet on the anicut, passed over the tops 
of the wings and embankments, and at last turned the anicut and 
washed away the north embankment. The second flood was 
two feet higher, again turned the anicut and carried away 60 feet 
of the northern side of it. The maximum water-level on record 
was in the deluge of Slst December 1903, when the river rose to 
15‘55 feet on the crest of the anicut and its discharge amounted 
to 75,860 cusecs. 

The Vdnamddevi anicut, the next down the stream, was 
built in 1862-63, was 421 feet long and has just been length¬ 
ened by 89 feet, and supplies one channel on its south bank. 

‘ This and the other etoririB and floods alluded to bMow arc referred to in 
more detail in Chapter VIII* 
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As has been stated, it suffered severely in the two floods of 1884. 
The first of these rose to ten feet on the crest of the anicut and 
over a foot above the wings and their embankments. These 
latter were washed away and the north wing fell into the scour 
hole, 36 feet of the aniout collapsed altogether, part of the work 
beyond subsided, one set of undersluices was damaged and a 
portion of the body wall was completely overturned. The second 
flood rose to about tlie same height; the embankments again 
gave way, and 80 feet more of the anicut was swept down stream. 
The highest water-level known was during the inundation of the 
31st December 1903 already.mentioned, when the depth above 
the crest was twelve feet and the discharge 47,935 cnsecs. Both 
these figures would probably have been larger had not a breach 
occurred in the right embankment, before the deluge reached its 
maximum, which allowed a great part of the flood water to find 
its way round the right wing of the anicut. 

The anicut at Tiruv4ndipuram, the lowest of the three on this 
river, was constructed in 1835-36, is 436 feet in length and 
supplies one channel on its right bank which, besides irrigating 
the very rich land round about Ouddalore, fills the tank at the 
foot of Mount Capper from which the water-supply of Old Town 
is drawn. It lies at the end of a most picturesque reach of the 
Gadilam, where the river winds under the high plateau of Mount 
Capper and close beneath the walls of the well-known temple of 
Tiruv4ndipurain. In the first of the two floods of 1884 the water 
got round the north end of it and scoured out a hole into which 
the wings feU. This had barely been filled in wlien the second 
flood came down, and this flaturally carried away all the new 
work and the north wing again collapsed. The 1903 inundation 
was 12'60 feet on the crest and the discharge was calculated to be 
47,098 cusecs. 

On the Manimuktdnadi, the chief trihntary in this district 
of the Velldr, there are two anicuts—those at Memdttfir and 
Vriddhaohalam. 

The former is some nine miles above Vriddhaohalam town, was 
erected in 1873, is 330 feet in length and supplies a chain of 
tanks from a channel on the soutli bank of the river. Its capital 
cost to the end of 1903 was Es. 72,256, and the average receipts 
for tiie ten years previous amounted to 9 7 per cent, upon this 
outlay. 

The latter was built in 1869-70, is 411 feet long and irrigates 
on both hanks. One wing was destroyed hy freshes after it was 
built and the other was then raised. The highest flood which has 
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ever passed over it was that of 1891, when there was twelve feet 
of water on its crest. Its capital cost has been Es. 76,900 and 
the average profits for the past ten years were as much as 21‘54 
per cent, on this sum. 

The PeMndurai anient is eight miles in a straight line south¬ 
west of Vriddhachalam, is 553 feet long and irrigates on the 
south bank of the Velldr. Attention was first drawn to the site 
by tlie Settlement report on the Chidambaram and Mann^rgndi 
talnks in 1858. Mr. Banbnry pointed out that portions of an 
old anicut were lying in the river bed at this spot and that the 
line of the old channels which formerly led from it could still be 
traced. These seem to have been the remains of a native work 
which had failed and which had been in ruins for a hundred years 
or more. Fanciful stories were told to Mr. Banbury about the 
causes of the dilapidated state of the work. It was declared that 
the zamindar of Udaiyirp&laiyam, whose estate lies close by in the 
Trichinopoly district, was alarmed at the prosperity which the 
anicut brought to the ryots, the independent airs which they put 
on in consequence, and the clearing of the junglq which was pro¬ 
ceeding and which made the raids of his followers difficult to carry 
out, and that he therefore purposely so damaged the anicut that 
the next heavy flood washed it altogether away. 

It was not until 1868 that the investigation of the project 
was seriously put in hand.' Estimates were sent up in the next 
year and were sanctioned in 1870. The work was begun soon 
afterwards, but was mismanaged in its early stages and required 
a period of six years and more than one revised estimate before it 
was at length completed in l87G^at a cost of Es. 2,08,000. It 
was found almost at once that yet further expenditure would be 
necessary, but this was delayed by the intervention of the great 
famine of 1876-78. Meanwhile, in October 1877, a high flood 
of seven feet over the crest washed away 219 feet of it. The 
damage was repaired in 1879, special attention was devoted to 
the removal of the defects in the work, and all was progressing 
well when in November 1880 a cyclonic storm wrecked it even 
more severely than before. Over fifteen feet of water passed 
over the anicut, turned it on both sides, and undermined and 
carried away the right wing, the head slnice there and 40 feet 
of the anicut itself. 'I'he discharge was calculated to he 85,000’ 
cusecs- 

The anicut was then lengthened by 160 feet and restored at 
great expense. The sandstone from Vriddhachalam, of which 

’ Por « fall history of th* irork see O.O., No. 474-1, dated 10th May 1884. 
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much of it liad been made, was found to bavo lasted well, but the 
limestone from a quarry about a mile above the anicut which had 
been used for the apron and revetments was replaced by a heavier 
iron sandstone from another source equally near. 

In 1884 the unfortunate work was agp.in breached. Between 
seven and eight feet of water passed over it and 206 feet of it, 
besides 200 feet of the apron, were destroyed. It was once more 
repaired and strengthened and the aprons were impro ved. Later 
on it was found that the channel was silting up, and to correct 
this tendency the crest of the anicut was lowered in 1897-98 and 
fitted with movable shutters six feet high. These can be raised 
or lowered and they thus prevent the bed of the river silting up 
as much as it used j in time of dangerous floods they can be 
lifted to allow the water to pass and'thus render the anicut safer; 
and in seasons when the river is low they can be let down to 
hold up the water to a height which it would be very risky to 
attempt to maintain at all states of the stream. The work was 
carried through in the face of many difficulties caused by freshes, 
want of labour, cholera, and delay in the receipt of the shutters 
and the arrival of the men to fit them. 

The capital cost of the work has now, by all these alterations, 
been raised to Es. 5,94,844, and in 1902-08 the percentage of the 
net receipts to this capital outlay—though higher than the average 
of any of the preceding triennial periods—was only 4’35 against 
the figure of 21'56 which was anticipated when the project was 
originally designed. But the anicut has brought fertility to the 
red land round about Srimushnam and its neighbourhood, which 
was formerly a very poor tract. 

The Shatiatope anicut on the Vellar is close to the end of the 
Virdnam tank already mentioned. It is 580 feet long, was built 
in 18 i7-48, carries the bridge (built by the Trunk Eoad depart¬ 
ment in 1850-51) along which runs the trunk road from Panruti 
to the Lower Anicut, and supplies one channel on its north bank. 
This, like many main canals, is called the Edja Vaikkdl, or ‘ king 
channel,’ and it irrigates directly, fills the Wallajah tank already 
referred to, and has two main distributaries called the Ariya- 
goshti and Manambattan channels. Part of the anicut is built 
of sandstone from Gangaikondacholapuram in Trichinopoly 
district and part of the local laterite. The latter has not been 
a success. 

The work stands just below a bend in the river and diflSculty 
has several times occurred from the tendency to scour which con¬ 
sequently arises in front of the aniont. The aprons frequently 
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suffered and leaks appeared through them and under the anicut. 
Those were several times stopped, but on the 7th May 1885 the 
Executive Engineer reported the existence of a fresh dangerous 
leak right under the anicut, and a fortnight later, during a sudden 
flood, the five arches of the bridge next the north bank collapsed 
and the portion of the anicut below tliem sank, the sand under 
their foundations having been scoured out by tlio leak. The 
damage was repaired—the five arches being replaced by girders, 
which were lighter—and the face of the bridge, which originally 
carried a roadway 24 feet wide, was cut back eight feet to reduce 
the dangerous afflux which it caused. Leaks appeared again in 
1897 and further expenditure was necessitated. 

In 1904 the anicut was fitted with lift shutters similar to those 
which had been put ujt at PeMndurai, the crest being lowered 
by 4^ feet and 7J foot shutters put in. It had been found 
that the supply in the Wallajah tank already referred to could 
only be maintained with difficulty with the anicut at its former 
lower level, and the shutters will moreover have the advantage 
of permitting the use of the Coleroon water in the Velldr in the 
manner to be immediately referred to and of reducing the 
afflux at the anicut. In the flood of 1880—the highest on record, 
when the water was 15 feet deep on the anicut and within 3.^ feet 
of the roadway—the afflux was calculated to be as much as five 
feet, and whenever the water on the anicut is more than eleven 
feet deep it hacks up and spills over the right margin of the 
river into the Vir^nam tank. The damage caused in this manner 
in that tank in 1884 has already been referred to. 

The capital cost of the Shatiatope anicut system up to 1903 was 
Rs. 3,06,079 and the revenue for 1902-03 due to it was Rupees 
1,05,671, which bears a ratio to the outlay of po less than 34'5 
per cent. The project is thus exceptionally remunerative. 

The Lower Anicut across'the Coleroon lies outside the South 
Arcot district, between Tanjore and Triohinopoly. It is in two 
portions (separated by an island in the river) and was built in 
1836 on the advice of Sir Arthur (then Colonel) Cotton to replace 
a sand and brushwood erection which had been there before. 
It irrigates land in both Tanjore and South Arcot. That in the 
latter is supplied by two channels called the North Kdja Vaikkdl 
(to distinguish it from the South Rdja Vaikkdl which runs to the 
Tanj ore district) and the Vadavdr channel. 'I'he former takes oS 
close to the anient and the latter a little higher up. The former 
has a head sluice and the latter none. The capital cost of the 
system in both districts up to 1903 has been Bs. 13,45,107 and 
the profits have averaged as much as 25'31 per cent, upon this. 
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The North Edja Vaikkdl is not particularly interesting ; it 
divides and sub-divides in the usual manner until it loses itself iu 
the paddy fields. It is closed for clearance and repairs from 
April 15th to June 15th every year. 

The Vadavdr is less ordinary. It is 141 miles long and about 
60 feet wide and flows into the Virdnam tank, irrigating as it goes, 
directly, from 26 sluices, a quantity of land along its margin. 
It is the absence of any head-sluice to this channel that has caused 
the Vir4nam tank to silt so much ; and during very heavy floods 
more water enters the channel and the tank than is required, 
and damage is liable to occur. 

A proposal is now under consideration to utilise the Vadavdr 
and the Virinam tank to carry water from the Coleroon into the 
Vell4r and thence to the channels commanded by the Shatiatope 
anicut. The idea is a very old one, and it is said that the Shatia¬ 
tope anicut was built more with the object of rendering it 
feasible than in order to utilise the water of the Velldr. The 
command of the Lower Anicut has recently been increased by 
cutting it down four feet and fitting it with six foot lift shutters, 
and a proposal is now under contemplation to give the Vadavdr 
a head-sluice, widen it, raise the F.T.L. of the Vir^nam tank 
by two feet—putting up a low bank to prevent the land in its 
foreshore from being flooded and so to reduce the compensation 
demandable—and thus pass the early freshes in the Cpleroon 
(caused by the raih on the Western Grhdts) into the Velldr, which 
at that time of the year—depending as it does entirely upon the 
rainfall to the east of the Western Ghdts—is almost dry. This 
would enable cultivation under the Shatiatope anicut to be begun 
much earlier than is now possible, would improve the supply in 
both the Vadavdr and Vell4r channels and would enable an 
additional 5,000 acres to be irrigated under them. The flAja 
VaikkAl from the Shatiatope anicut and the Ariyagoshti and 
Manambattan distributaries would also be widened to allow 
them to pass the larger quantity of water which could thus be 
thrown into them. 

Other projects which are under execution or consideration in 
connection with the irrigation from the Coleroon are the drain¬ 
age of the Chidambaram taluk and the prevention of damage by 
floods in the river. The drainage of the southern part of the taluk 
has been effected by deepening the channel which takes off from 
the KhAn SAhib’s canal near KomarAksbi and runs into the Oole- 
roon below the point where the South Indian Railway crosses 
that river. That of the northern portion is under investigation. 
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In the floods of i89(> the Coleroon overflowed and did a good deal 
of damage, and the flood-banJrs are now being raised (and in 
places new diversions constructed) to prevent a recurrence of 
this. The river cut itself a new mouth in this flood and it is 
under consideration so to train it that it may keep to this in 
future. 

I’here are several other projects under investigation in other 
parts of the district, but none of them have yet been fully worked 
out. One, called the Toluddr scheme, contemplates the construc¬ 
tion of an anient across the VeUdr near Toludfir in Vriddhachalam 
taluk, where the trunk road from Madras to Trichinopoly crosses 
the river. From this two channels would be led, one on the 
north bank and one on the south. The latter would irrigate 
2,000 acres of existing wet land. The former would supply a 
reservoir to be made some four miles away and to be called 
the Tittagudi reservoir, which would hold 2,517 million cubic 
feet of water and with two fillings in the two monsoons would 
irrigate 2ii,000 acres of land in the triangle formed by the Velkir 
and Manimuktinadi which is now all under dry cultivation. 

The Tennal project consists in the construction of an anicut 
across the Pombai river in the Yillilpuram taluk and the excava¬ 
tion of a channel to supply the tanks of OhinnapdpAsamudrara 
and Periyap4p4samudrara, the large and small Kapp^ri tanks and 
the two tanks in Paili Tennal. The present estimate amounts to 
Rs. 84,00(1 and the increase of irrigation expected is 1,400 acres. 

Another scheme connected with the same river is the V4ddnfir 
project, which consists in the construction of a masonry anicut 
across it at a spot near which an earth dam used to stand and 
the improvement of the existing channels by fitting them 
with head-sluices, etc. The .supply in eight tanks will thus be 
increased. The estimate is Rs. 42,200 and the work is approach¬ 
ing completion. 

This chapter may close with some consideration of the bear¬ 
ing which the facts referred to in it and elsewhere in this volume 
have upon the economic condition of the class which so largely 
predominates among the population of South Arcot—the smaller 
agriculturists. 

It will be seen in Chapter VI below that callings other than 
agriculture are rare in this district in comparison with its 
neighbours. Moreover the land-holding population here are few 
of them—even in the rich Chidambaram taluk—of the wealthy 
class who own large properties. Statistics show that the average 
size of a holding in the district is under four acres and the assess- 
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ment thereon under Rs. 10 ; and that 78 per cent, of the pattas 
are for aume averaging Rs. 3-8-0 and another 10 per cent, for 
amounts averaging Rs. 15-3-0. It is thus the small pattadar 
and the landless da 7 -labourer who greatly predominate among 
those in the district who look to the soil for their subsistence. 

The condition of these people depends upon the degree to 
which the natural drawbacks of the country to agriculture and 
the disposal of agricultural products have been met and over¬ 
come by the efforts of themselves and the State. 

On the whole, South Arcot possesses characteristics favour¬ 
able to the farmer. As will be seen in Chapter VIII below, its 
rainfall (except in KaUakurchi) is usually sufficient and timely, 
and really serious famines are uncommon—no thoroughly bad 
season having occurred for the last thirty years. The district is 
crossed from west to east by a series of rivers which have been so 
well utilised for irrigation that in ordinary years nearly a third 
of it is protected from scarcity; the Coleroon, in particular, 
derives its supplies from the unfailing rain of the Western Gh&ts. 
Where river channels are not available, the nature of the country 
lends itself to the formation of tanks ; and much of it possesses 
stores of underground water at only a slight depth. The soil is 
for the most part good, hardly any land in the district being 
assessed at less than As. 12 an acre. Except in Chidambaram and 
Villupurara taluks, there is sufficient grazing to maintain the 
plough and draught cattle, if not enough to produce a good breed 
of these animals. The district is crossed from north to south by 
one railway and from east to west by another, has good roads in 
plenty, and (counting Pondicherry) possesses three ports con¬ 
nected with the line of rail. The facilities for the disposal of 
farm produce are therefore good, and contribute greatly to the 
prosperity of the ryot by enabling him to find a handy outlet for 
such surplus produce as the paddy of Chidambaram and the 
ground-nut of the other taluks. The port of Madras, again, is 
only 125 miles distant from Cuddalore and this renders the indigo 
of the district readily saleable and also cheapens the cost to its 
ryots of all the many articles imported from Europe which are 
nowadays necessary to the comfort of the average villager. 

As a result the South Arcot ryot, though poorer than his 
fellows in such exceptionally fertile areas as the West Coast or 
the deltas of the great rivers, is better off than the average small 
pattadar of the Presidency. A large proportion of the houses in 
the district are tiled, brass cooking-pots are the rule rather than 
the exception, the women are well-dressed and wear plenty of 
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jewels and the statistics of litigation and the sale of stamps—a 
fairly sure guide—show that there is ready money to spare. Land 
has increased in value of late years and owing to the demand for 
labour for the ground-nut harvest theirates of daily wages have 
perhaps almost doubled. Credit is about as cheap as elsewhere 
and is stated to be far cheaper than it was fifty years ago. The 
people no doubt grumble greatly at the rates for loans exacted 
by the N4ttuk6ttai Chettis, but this caste has no real monopoly 
of the money-lending business, the bigger ryots doing not a little 
in this direction. There are, however, only three nidhis in the 
district—one at Guddalore and another at Chidambaram, both 
with a capital of Bs. d,99,960, and a third at Villupuram with a 
capital of Rs. 1,29,942—and there seems to be room for more of 
these societies or for agricultural banks. Loans are often granted 
on what is called paddy interest, that is, so many kalams of paddy, 
whatever may be its price at the time, are repaid for every 
Bs- 100 borrowed. The land is not however passing to the non- 
agricultural classes. Even if a Uhetti or a Kdmati forecloses a 
mortgage he rarely keeps the land so obtained for any length 
of time. He has so little knowledge of farming that he could 
not manage it himself and would be cheated by any sub-tenants 
to whom he let it. He knows, moreover, how to get a better 
interest for his money. 

The castes which are traditionally field-labourers by occupa¬ 
tion—such as the Paraiyans, Pallans and others—have in South 
Arcot been very generally able to obtain and farm land of tlieir 
own. frequent instances could be cited in Chidambaram taluk 
in which these people have made their first start with savings 
earned by a few years in Penang or Ceylon, and in Tindivanam 
with capital put by during a spell of labour on the Kolar gold¬ 
fields ; and once started, they appear to have no difficulty in going 
on. Figures specially collected at the 1891 census in conse¬ 
quence of an outcry which had been raised as to the condition of 
those lower castes showed that in that enumeration 40'5 per cent, 
of the whole number of them had returned themselves as being 
occupiers of some land or other, and 83‘21 per cent, of these as 
having an occupancy right (as distinct from a mere sub-tenancy) 
in the land they held. 

Those who are still only farm-labourers, permanent or tempo- 
rary, earn good wages. Information specially compiled by the 
Collector shows that the permanent class are usually paid in grain 
of various kinds, the amount of which varies from 40 to 45 
Madras measures a month. In Chidambaram (and to a less 
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extent in Villupuram) they are very generally paid in rice. They 
are also given the midday meal of kanji free, a cloth (or its 
equivalent in money) at DSp4vali and other similar festive occa¬ 
sions, loans free of interest, help in the shape of grain or cloths 
at births, marriages and deaths, and, at harvest, a percentage 
(called kahvdsam) on the crop reaped—usually one measure in 
every twelve. They are also allowed to take work elsewhere 
when there is nothing doing on their masters’ own fields and, 
sometimes, to cultivate a portion of his land on their own 
account. 

Temporary labourers get from 2 to 2^ annas daily if kanji 
is given free, or 3 annas if it is not, but these rates are greatly 
exceeded at the time of the ground-nut harvest. Wages are 
lowest in Kallakurchi taluk and highest on the land under the 
Coleroon in Chidambaram. Special causes, such as the existence 
of the factory at Nelliknppam, raise them locally. 

How far the agricultural population is pressing dangerously 
upon the land is a matter of which it is most difficult to judge 
and which need not be elaborately considered for the reason that 
unforeseen factors (such as more intensive cultivation) are con¬ 
stantly arising to vitiate the most careful calculations. Wells, 
for example, have greatly increased in numbers recently and in 
the decade ending with 1900-01 the area cropped twice advanced 
69 per cent, over the figure of tho preceding ten years. In 
Chidambaram, Villupuram and Cuddedore the limit of pressure is 
apparently being approached, as the population there is now 
very dense and increased comparatively slowly in the decade 
1891-1901. Relief is probably obtained by emigration from 
Negapatam, but it is not possible to be sure of this because the 
emigration statistics do not show the district to which those who 
leave the country belong. Land is being taken up in quantities 
which increase at a faster ratio than the growth of the popu¬ 
lation—in the decade ending 1900-01 tho average area cultivated 
was 12 per cent, more than in its predecessor, while the growth 
of the population in the same period was at the rate of 8'6 per 
cent.—but it goes without saying that the less productive lands 
on the margin of cultivation are now being brought under the 
plough. The figures referred to in the early part of this chapter 
show that there is still a considerable extent of unoccupied waste 
in the west, especially in Kallakurchi, but part of this has no 
doubt to be discounted owing to the elastic nature of the 
expression ‘ available for cultivation,’ and the prevalence of fever 
and absence of markets in part of that tract. 

1 » 
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On tlie whole, then, the position of the small agriculturist in 
South Arcot is cheerful enough. The parts of the district where 
life is hardest and which are most liable to distress are the Vdnd- 
puram firka of Kahakurchi, the firkas of Kuladipamangalam 
and Elavfi,nas6r in Tirukkdyilhr, the country round Anniyhr 
in the west of Villupuram, that about S4ttamp6.di and Sattiya- 
mangalam in Tindivanam and the Kurinjipddi and Vallam firkas 
of Ouddalore. 
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Beginninga of oongervanoy—Situation and character of the forests—Their 
produce—Improvements effected. 

For many years after the district was acquired by the Company, OHAP. V. 
nothing whatever was done to protect or improve its forests and Fo*ssm. 
any one was at liberty to graze cattle in, or fell or burn, them 
without restriction. In 1826, for example, Mr. Heath, the oonBorvanoy. 
founder of the Porto Novo iron-worts (see Chapter XV, p. 283) 
was allowed to cut any fuel he wanted for his smelting on any 
Q-overnment land without any payment. In 1830, on the renewal 
of the Company’s Charter, this right was again allowed him. 

In 1834, it is true, the cutting of firewood for the works was 
restricted to the then taluks of Chidambaram, Vriddhachalam, 
Bhuvanagiri, Elavdnasur and Cuddalore, and a lease was granted 
for 21 years which stipulated that though the fuel should be given 
free for the first five years, Rs. 500 annually should be paid for 
the next five, Rs. 1,000 annually for the succeeding five, and 
Rs. 1,500 for the last six, years of this term. But these were small 
sums to demand for so considerable a privilege. 

In 1860 * the cutting of firewood and timber for sale, whether 
by ryots of the village in which it grew or by others, was made 
subject to the payment of fixed rates per cart-load; the felling 
of trees exceeding three feet in circumference or belonging to 
certain listed species (valuable for their timber or fruit) was pro¬ 
hibited except with express permission; and charcoal burners were 
ordered to be restricted to certain localities definitely assigned to 
them. In 1861-62 the Jungle Conservancy rules were introduced; 
in 1864 the Board circulated to all CoUectors, with an order fully 
approving it, the Coimbatore Collector’s proposal to establish a 
‘ People’s Park,’ or public tope, in every village by the joint 
labour of the villagers; and in 1867 the first attempt at separating 
the areas intended to he permanently maintained as forest was 
made by Captain (sdterwards Colonel) Campbell Walker, who 

* I am much indebted to Mr, T. P. Poahe, tlie Diatriot Forest Officer, for 
aBsistonce with this Chapter. 

“ See Sir D. Brandis’ Suggestions regarding Worest Administration (Oovem- 
ment Press, Madras, 1883), para. 530, and Board’s Circular No. 6497 of 27th 
Novamber 1860. 
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was then in charge of the forests of the Salem and South Arcot 
districts. The chief ohjeot at that time was to provide a per¬ 
manent supply of fuel for the railways, and for this purpose 
fire blocks in the Gingee hills and one on the slopes of the Kalr4- 
yans were selected. At about the same date, plantations of 
casuarina in the old bed of the Ponnaiydr river, called the 
Malatt4r, and on the coast near Cuddalore, Marakkdnam and Porto 
Novo were begun, at Captain Campbell Walker’s suggestion, 
from Jungle Conservancy funds under the orders of the Collector. 

In 1870 a separate Forest Officer was appointed to the district, 
and in 1874 the existing plantations were made over to him and 
the selection, for the Jnngle Conservancy department, of reserves 
for the provision of fuel to villages was begun on a large scale. 
Forests were in those days of two classes—Imperial and Jungle 
Conservancy—and the Forest Officer thus had under him two 
classes of reserves subject to two different controlling authorities 
and managed by two separate establishments. In most of the 
Jungle Conservancy forests, at any rate, Sir Dietrich Brandis 
found that the protection enforced was exceedingly slight, 
amounting only to the exclusion (more or less) of goats and the 
prohibition of the cutting of wood on a large scale. Some 
sowings had been made, but cattle had not been excluded from 
the areas sown and they entered and fed on the tender shoots of 
the seedlings raised by the Forest Officers. “ This may be one 
way,” observed Sir Dietrich, “ of benefiting the ryots through 
the Jungle Conservancy operations, but it certainly is not a 
rational application of public funds.” 

Systematic conservancy began only after the passing of the 
existing Forest Act of 1882, and it was not until ten years later 
that final settlement and demarcation of the reserves had 
begun to reach completion. 

The figures in the margin show the extent and situation of 

the existing reserved forests 
of the district; it will be 
seen that nearly two-thirds 
of them are in the three 
western taluks, while in 
Chidambaram, nearly aU of 
which consists of wet land 
under the Coleroon and 
Vell4r aniouts, the area is 
proportionately far smaller 
than elsewhere. 



Area in 

Percent- 


sqnaro 

age to 

Taluks. 

miles of 

total 


reserved 

area of 


forest. 

taluk. 

Chidambaram 

13 

3 

Cuddalore 

36 

8 

Kallaknrchi ... 

88 

10 

Tiudivanam .. 

4!) 

6 

Tirukkdyilur 

76 

13 

Villupuram ... 

25 

5 

Vriddhaohalam 

55 

10 

District Total 

843 

7 
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Broadly speaking, the forests may be divided into three main 
classes, namely, those on the Kalrdyan hills in tlie Kallakurchi 
taluk, those on the high ground and lower hills (the Gingee hills) 
between these and the coast, and those on the coast itself. 

The reserves on the Kalr&yans consist only of five blocks on 
the eastern slopes of that range ; the growth on the remainder of 
the hills is claimed by the three poligars who reside among them^ 
and it was not until after much discussion and a formal enquiry 
under the Boundary Act that the right of Government even to any 
part of the slopes was admitted. The Government reserves snfler 
considerably from their proximity to this jaghir forest, as the fires 
which annually run through so much of this latter frequently 
spreadinto them. In the poligars’forests the growthatthe bottom 
of the deep basins into which the range has weathered is often, 
especially when it contains much bamboo, so thick as to be almost 
impenetrable.* On the ridges are frequently timber trees of good 
quality, but dwarfed in size or of no great age. The commoner 
of these are small teak, vengai (Pterocarpus marmpium), Terminalia. 
tomentosa, HardwicKia (one of the hardest and heaviest timbers in 
all India) and Anogeisaua, and there is some rosewood {Dalbergia 
latitoUa) and sandalwood. Where the trees stand thinly scattered 
on the tops of the ridges numerous dwarf date-palms and much 
lemon grass grow .between the trunks. Conspicuous among the 
less valuable but perhaps more picturesque varieties are the 
majestic bastard sago-palm {Caryota urem}, the glossy-leaved jack 
(which attains an unusual size) and the cotton tree {Bombax 
malabarieum) with its deep red flowers. 

But the growth in these poligars’ forests has been greatly 
degraded by the unrestricted shifting cultivation (punakddu) 
which has been carried on in them for years and which consists 
in felling and burning a patch of jungle, cultivating it in a 
casual manner for a couple of years and then deserting it in 
favour of a fresh patch. This is the more deplorable in that these 
hills are the chief source of supply of the streams which make up 
the Manimukt^nadi, the important tributary of the Velldr across 
which are built the Mdmdttflr, Vriddhach^am and other smaUer 
anicuts. 

The forest on the Kulrdyans is evergreen on the highest 
elevations and in moist sheltered ravines, but deciduous on dry 
and exposed slopes. This deciduous belt extends for a consider¬ 
able distance eastward of them into the second of the two main 
classes of forest above referred to. 

* See p. 329. 

' Hem,, treol. Bnrv. of India, iv, pt, 2,16. 
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In the south-west of this—'in the western half of Vriddha- 
chalam taluk and the southern half of Kallakurchi particularly— 
many of the forests contain areas which (as such things go in 
the east coast districts) may he called real grazing grounds. They 
are strikingly well defined and contain red (but somewhat sandy) 
soil, no undergrowth, an almost turfy covering of grass, and 
scattered standard velvdlam (Acacia kucop/ilma) trees, but no other 
species. This tree—or karungAli (Acacia sundra) —also frequently 
forms the only forest stock (other than small undergrowth) in 
equally well marked areas of black cotton-soil in the same 
localities. Sheep are particularly numerous in these parts. 

Further east again, on the high, red and more clayey lands in 
the west of Ouddalore taluk, south of the Qadilara, are large 
extents covered with Albizzia amara and satinwood. On the areas 
in this intermediate belt in which gneiss and granite prevail, as 
on the big blocks on the hills south-west of Oingee, mixed forest 
occurs in which the evergreen species generally preponderate. 
These tracts are full of thorny shrubs such as Zizyphus, Oariasa 
carandaa, Randia dumetorum and others. 

Along the low coast and within twenty miles of it, the forest is 
chiefly evergreen, kass^n (Memeq/lon) and Maba buxifolia being 
the most common trees, and with these evergreen species are 
associated a number of deciduous varieties, of which Acacia 
sundra, satinwood and Albizzia amara are perhaps the most 
frequent. On the strip of shore between the Vell^r and Coleroon 
is a tract (the Pichavarain forest) covered almost knee deep with 
swampy mud, and in this grow quantities of the mangrove-like 
Avicennias (lomentosa and officinalis). 

Practically the whole of these forests had been greatly 
degraded before conservation was begun. They had indeed 
escaped damage from fires, since except on the slopes of the 
Kalr^yans there is not enough grass to carry a fire ; but the Porto 
Novo iron-works must have used enormous quantities of their 
timber for fuel; in Kallakurchi taluk the unrestricted cutting of 
wood for sugar-boiling did them much harm; and almost every¬ 
where permanent cultivation adjoined the reserves and the 
damage done by goats and cattle and by indiscriminate lopping 
and felling for agricultural and domestic purposes and for manure 
leaves had left little real forest and no timber. Except on 
the slopes of the Kalriyans and on the Gingee hills, the reserves 
may be said to stiU consist for the most part of the poorest and 
most open scrub. 
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Their chief use at present is to serve as a grazing ground 
for cattle and sheep. In the latest year for which figures are 
available, as many as 139,000 cattle and 149,000 sheep were 
grazed in them on permits. Many cattle from Tanjore, which 
has hardly any grazing ground of its own, pass through the 
Vriddhachalam and KaUakurchi forests (where there is no room 
for them) and go for the season’s grazing to the large blocks along 
the banks of the Ponnaiydr in the Tiruvann^malai taluk. Goats 
are altogether forbidden the reserves. 

The forests also produce a limited quantity of firewood and 
of very small and inferior timber. This is extracted from 
coupes which are disposed of to contractors to be felled on 
the system of exploitation known as ‘ coppice with standards.’ 
These are thereafter fenced and closed absolutely against grazing 
for five years to allow the coppice shoots a fair start. 

The rest of the revenue is derived mainly from miscellaneous 
minor produce. This includes large quantities of leaves for 
manure, and the sale of these is managed by the department and 
not included in the leases of minor produce. Of the very 
many varieties of leaves employed, those of the golden-flowered 
^viram shrub {Cassia auriculata) are perhaps the most popular. 
Goats will not eat this plant and it grows with great freedom on 
almost aU kinds of sod. Other important items of minor produce 
are cashew fruit and nuts from the considerable plantations of 
this tree which have been put down on and about Mount Capper 
near Ouddalore, tamarind, soap-nut, silk cotton (used for stuffing 
mattresses and pillows), date-leaf ribs for making brooms, baskets 
and mats, thatching grasses, Butea frondosa leaves, which are 
much used for platters, gravel, and sheds from the backwaters 
for the manufacture of lime. 

Beyond protecting the forest from further reckless denuda¬ 
tion little has been possible as yet directly to improve them. 
The casuarina plantations in the blown sand areas along the coast 
(already alluded to) are the most noticeable effort to increase the 
extent of the forest. The planting of these has been reduced by 
the department to a most accurate system, the quantity of seed 
required per acre, the extent of the nurseries, the intervals for 
planting, the amount of watering, the labour required and other 
details having been worked out and laid down with much pre¬ 
cision. Much care is necessary to prevent the coolies from curling 
up the tap-root when planting out the seedlings. The seed is 
sown in January, and the cost of nurseries, pitting, planting and 
watering until the young trees are capable of taking care of 
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CHAP. V. themselTes comes to Rs. 32 per acre. Waterings is necessary for 
7 ore3ts. air months in the first year, four or five in the second and occasion- 
ally, in dry seasons, for some period in the third. Planting is 
usually done at intervals of six feet by six and felling takes place 
in the twelfth year. The plantations near Port St. David were 
worked for some time on a somewhat indefinite system, but as 
it was found that coppicing did not give reliable results, clear 
felling and complete replanting was regularly adopted some ten 
years ago. As, however (see Chapter IV), much casuarina has 
now been put down by the ryots on private lands (Messrs. Parry 
& Co. have also their own plantations for the supply of fuel to 
the distillery at Nellikuppain), it has been considered to be no 
longer necessary for the Forest department to extend the area 
grown with this tree. The Government plantations have recently 
suffered a good deal from a fungus identified by Mr. Butler as 
the Trichoeporium. vesiculomni, and this pest shows signs of 
spreading to the extent of placing the very existence of large 
areas in jeopardy. Efforts are being made to check this tendency 
by uprooting trees and isolating the localities attacked. 

On the western parts of Mount Capper considerable areas have 
been planted with cashew, but this again is being now extensively 
cultivated by the ryots. Experiments have been made with the 
edible date, but without, as yet, any definite results. Mahogany 
has been planted in the Sh&nikulam reserve west of Gingee and in 
places in Kallakurchi and the north of Tirukkoyilfir taluks. Near 
Tindivanam oeara rubber has been put down and is reproducing 
itself with great freedom. 

Working plans are under consideration for Kallakurchi, and 
these provide for ploughing bare patches in the reserves and 
sowing them with shrubs Which will help to form an undergrowth 
to keep the soil moist and the leaves of which will he useful for 
manure. Certain kinds of trees will also be sown. How well 
some species will grow if only they are protected when young is 
shown in a noticeable manner by the self-sown margosa (n(m) 
saplings which have sprang up in late years in certain of the 
reserves among the clamps of prickly-pear. Jackals and birds 
carry the seeds into those clamps, and some of the forests are 
in this way becoming thickly dotted with young trees of this 
species. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OCCUPATIONS AND TRADE. 


Occupations —Agrionlture and pasture. Arts and Industries —Guuny-weaTing 
— Blanket-weaving—Silk-weaving—Cotton-weaving—Cotton-dyeing — Kam- 
bayam cloths—^Carpet-weaving—Cotton-printing—Cotton-ginning—Indigo— 

Sugar—Oils—Mineral products—Boat-building, eto.—Leather-work— Toys 
— Bangles — Brass-work—Paper — Mata. Trade — Land-borne trade— 

Imports—Exports—Sea-borne trade—Imports—-Exports — Meohaniem of 
trade. Weights and Meabdhes—T ables of weight — Grain measures— 

Liquid measures—Lineal measures—Measures of time. 

In every district in the Presidency agriculture largely predo- CHAP. VI. 
minates among the occupations of the people, bnt in none of them Occupations. 
is this preponderance so marked as in South Arcot. The number ijrionltnre 
of I’araiyans and other cultivating classes there is exceptionally and pasture, 
great, and at the censuses of both 1891 and 1901 the statistics 
showed that a larger proportion of the people of the district lived 
by occupations directly connected with the land or with the keep¬ 
ing of cattle and sheep than in any other Oollectorate in the 
Province. At the latter of these enumerations tlie percentage 
of them who subsisted in this manner was as high as 81‘8, or well 
over four-fifths of the total. 

Nor is there any immediate prospect of any reduction in this 
high figure. Indeed, tlie profits realised in recent years from 
the cultivation of ground-nut have been so large that they have 
attracted towards agriculture many people who formerly lived 
by other callings, such as weaving, service under Government 
or private individuals, or miscellaneous daily labour. The cotton 
weaving industry— once so famous and the attraction which drew 
to the district t)ie early Dutch, French and English pioneers 
two and a half centuries ago—is no longer (owing to the compe¬ 
tition of imported machine-made fabrics) as flourishing as it was ; 
no other callings on a large scale have arisen to take its place ; and 
the surplus population finds almost its only outlet in emigration— 
from the south to Penang or Singapore, and from the north to 
the Kolar gold-fields. 

The agricultural methods of the people have been referred to 
in Chapter IV above and it remains to consider here the callinga 
which are connected with arts and industries and with trade. The 

90 
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CHAP. VI. ordinary village handicrafts of the blacksmith, carpenter, potter 
Occupations, and so forth do not differ from the normal and therefore do not 
call for specific notice; and it will suffice to refer briefly to 
the other artisan callings. 

Aets anh They are neither very varied nor very interesting. The indus- 
Industeies. -vyhich employs the greatest number of people is weaving. 

This divides itself into the weaving of gunny, wool, silk and 
cotton. 


Gann^- 

wenYmg. 


Blanket* 

weaving, 


Silk- 

weaving. 


Gunny is only made on a very small scale. In Kadali in the 
Tiudivanam taluk a couple of families of Telugu-speaking Janap- 
pans manufacture it from locaUy-grown sunn-hemp {Crotohria 
juncea) and in Pukkiraviri in Kallakurohi and P^panapattu in 
Villupuram the industry is also carried on. The gunny is used 
for matting or is made up into bags. Practically the whole of 
the large number of bags which are used every year for the export 
of ground-nut are, however, made of jute and are obtained from 
Calcutta. In the five years ending 1902-03 the value of those 
imported by sea at Ouddalore averaged as much as Es. 1,66,000. 

The only weaving of wool which goes on is the manufacture of 
coarse blankets from the fleeces of the black and white sheep, called 
Kurumba sheep, which are found in the south-western corner 
of the district. The industry is quite confined to this one corner 
and is now in the hands of the Kurumbas, a caste who have 
immigrated thither from the west country and stiU speak Canarese, 
though of a very corrupt kind. Those of them who live a little 
further east, nearer Vriddhachalam, speak Tamil and call them¬ 
selves Kurumba Gaundans. The sheep are shorn twice a year 
until they are three years old, after which the wool becomes too 
coarse and scanty to be of any use and the animals are converted 
into mutton. The wool is never dyed, but is picked over by 
hand and sorted into lots according to its natural colour. The 
thread is spun by the women, the operation being done in the 
usual way, and, as elsewhere, the blankets are woven in a primitive 
kind of horizontal loom and the warp threads are stiffened by 
being steeped in a paste made of crushed tamarind seeds and 
water. The price of a blanket ranges from Re. 1 to Rs. 2. White 
seems the fashionable colour. The finer varieties which are made 
in Mysore from lamb’s wool are unknown here. 

The weaving of sUk is but little practised in South Arcot. In 
Avalfir in Tindivanamjtaluk a few D^vdnga families put silk 
in the borders of the men’s cloths they make ; at Pennddam in 
Vriddhachalam the Sedans and Kaikdlans make cloths for women 
with borders, of the same material and also sometimes insert 
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threads of it in both the warp and woof of these fabrics so as to 
make a square check of very narrow lines of silk ; at Siruvan- 
dddn in ViUnpurara and the adjoining village of Mokshakulam the 
Salles use the material for borders and will also weave to order 
fabrics with a silk warp and cotton woof or vice versa ; and the 
Padma Sdles of Vasantardyapdlaiyam, hamlet of Cuddalore, also 
employ silk. In all these cases the thread is imported ready-dyed 
from Madras, Knmbakonam or Oonjeeveram. 

It is only, however, in Bhuvanagiri and Chidambaram that 
silk-weaving is done on any considerable scale, and even there the 
fabrics turned oat are of very ordinary varieties which do not 
merit any detailed description. Jn the latter place the castes 
employed arO mainly Kaikolans and Velldlas. The better kinds of 
silk cloths they make are sold locally, and for these the Mysore silk 
dyed at Kumbakdnam is used; the inferior varieties are exported 
to Coimbatore, Palghat and other places, and the thread employed 
in these is dyed locally with mineral dyes. The industry is chiefly 
in the hands of fifteen or twenty capitalists who pay the weavers 
piece-work wages. Bhuvanagiri is the chief silk-weaving centre 
in the district. The katnbdyam cloths for Musalraans (see below) 
which are made here have often an admixture of silk, and women’s 
cloths of the ordinary shape are made of mixed cotton and silk 
or of the latter alone. Some of the thread is Mysore silk dyed at 
Kumbakdnam and some is dyed locally by the Patnhlkdrans, the 
G-ujardti caste of weavers whose head-quarters is at Madura. Only 
imported mineral dyes are used. 

The weaving of cotton fabrics is done in a great number of 
villages throughout the district, and it is sufficient to mention the 
chief centres in each taluk. These are ; in Tindivanam taluk, 
Avalhr ; in ViUuparam, Anantapuram ; in Tirukkoydfir, Manalfir- 
pdttai and Kanddchipuram ; in Kallaknrchi, Chinna Salem; in 
Vriddhachalam, Mangalara (Ko), its neighbour Karanattam and 
Tittagudi; in Cuddalore, Cheunnappandyakanpdlaiyam, its neigh¬ 
bour Naduvirapattu, and Cuddalore; and in Chidambaram, Ldlpet, 
Chidambaram and Bhuvanagiri. The castes employed are cliiefly 
Sedans, who speak Telugu, and Kaikolans. Some Balijas and 
PaUis have also taken to the industry. The majority of the work¬ 
men are in the hands of capitalists (usually Komatis or NAttu- 
kottai Chettis) who supply them with the thread, pay them 
piecework wages, and themselves arrange for the sale and export of 
the finished article. 

As a class, the weavers have a had name for their fondness for 
the toddy-shops. They excuse themselves on the ground that theiy 
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work is hard and monotonous, and that at the end of the day they 
are cramped and stiff and want cheering up. The looms and 
appliances they use are the same as usual. Most of the thread is 
TuiU-made. The fabrics woven consist of coarse cotton dupatis, 
white cloths for men and coloured cloths for women—all of the 
ordinary sizes and kinds and none of them worth describing in 
detail—and also the kambdyatn cloths worn by Musalmans and 
referred to below. 

The commonest colour for women’s cotton cloths is a deep 
red, and this is the prevailing tint in any crowd of the lower and 
middle classes in this district. Much of the cotton thread is dyed 
locally with this colour, the process being carried out by the 
weavers themselves in their own villages and not by any particular 
caste. No purely vegetable dyes seem ever to be employed, the 
colours being mineral preparations imported mainly from Germany, 
but certain vegetable substances are used as mordants and to 

give fastness and brilliancy to the tints produced by these latter. 

'i 

The ordinary process of dyeing thread red (the details differ in 
different villages) is as under: The ashes of castor seed and of 
a number of different pungent weeds (which ai’e often collected, 
burnt and sold to the dyers by persons who make a living by so 
doing) are mixed with water and stirred. The mixture is then 
allowed to settle and the clear part of it is poured off and mixed 
with gingelly or ground-nut oil until the latter is ‘ broken’ and 
becomes white in appearance. Sometimes a decoction of sheep- 
dung is next added. The yam is placed in the liquid so com¬ 
pounded and left to soak for three or four nights, being taken 
out during the day and dried, and then replaced each evening. It 
is next washed in clear water and dried. Afterwards a solution 
is made of the outside of the root of the nund (Oldenlandia 
umbellata) plant (not the tree with the same vernacular name) 
which is dried and finely powdered, and the yarn is alternately 
steeped in that and washed clean and steeped again. This plant 
grows wild, but is eilso cultivated for sale to the dyers. A cold 
infusion of the leaves of the kdsan bush {Memecylon edule) is 
sometimes used as an adjunct to this nund root to bring out the 
colour of the dye. Finally some of the imported mineral dye 
is taken and mixed with water to which is added some of the 
powdered bark of the vembddam { Ventilago Madrasfatana) tree. 
In this compound the yam is well boiled for a short time and 
then given a last washing and drying. 

When new, the red thus produced is a fine deep tint and 
women robed in cloth of this colour form an effective contrast to 
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the green crops among which they work. Bat repeated washings 
speedily reduce the original brilliancy to a duU, hard kind of 
scarlet which is by no means beautiful. 

The making of the kamhdymn cloths worn by Musalmans is 
an industry so much apart from the ordinary cotton weaving that 
it deserves notice by itself. The makers of the usual men’s 
and women’s cloths constantly complain that the competition 
of foreign machine-made goods is ruining their market, but the 
weavers of the kambdyam fabrics appear to be in a more flourish¬ 
ing condition, and in several vdiages—Avalur in the Tindivanam 
taluk is an instance—;the weaving ea.stes are relinquishing the 
making of the ordinary kinds of stuffs to take up the manufacture 
of these fabrics. 

Kamhdyams are tartans ; they are made in a very great variety 
of patterns and colours, the exact fashion in which is constantly 
changing and has to be closely followed by the artisan who would 
command a rapid sale for his goods. Kamhdyam is, strictly 
speaking, the generic name for these Musalman garments and 
comprises both the kailis, or cloths (with borders) used for tying 
round the waist, and the sailds cloths which are cut up and 
made into jackets or coats. But all three of these terms are often 
loosely applied to any fabrics of this special pattern. 

They are very evenly woven from mill-made thread which is 
dyed locally by the weavers themselves with imported mineral 
colours. The favoifrite tints are subdued, low-toned blues, reds 
and maroons, and they are combined in the tartan in a complicated 
yet tasteful manner. The industry is for the most part confined 
to the Ouddalore taluk, and is especially practised in Ouddalore 
town itself. Chennappandyakanpalaiyam, its next neighbour 
Naduvirapattu, Kurinjip^di and Panruti are other centres for it 
in that taluk, and in Chidambaram it flourishes to a less extent in 
Bhuvanagiri—where, as already mentioned, silk threads are added 
in the designs—and in 8riinushnam. Many castes are employed— 
the professional weaver communities of the S4dans and Kaikdlans, 
Sembadavans (who are traditionally fishermen by occupation), 
Panisavans (who of old did such miscellaneous menial services 
as blowing conches at funerals), PaUis and the Telugu-speaking 
Kavarais. The weavers are for the most part in the hands 
of capitalists—usually Musalmans or Ndttukottai Chettis—and 
the result of their labours finds its principal market in Penang, 
Singapore and Sumatra, where Musalman emigrants from this 
Presidency and the local Malays, Chinese, Achinese and Javanese 
are all fond of this particular kind of cloth. 
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Carpets (or rather rugs) of cotton—used as hold-rails and for 
sleeping on—are made on a small scale from either locally-made 
Of imported thread, coloured with foreign alizarine dyes, at 
PeriyavadavAdi and Parhr in the Vriddhachalam taint. At the 
latter place the weavers are PaUis, and say they immigrated thither 
several generations ago from Ariyalhr in Trichinopoly district. 
The superior profits of ground-nut growing have now seduced 
several of them from "their ancestral calling. 

The hand-printed cotton fabrics of Ouddalore and Porto Novo 
aseU once to be famous, and the diary of Banga Pillai, Dupleix' 
confidential agent, mentions their export to Manilla in 1737. 
Even fifteen years ago, they were made in considerable quantities 
;n Tirup4puliyur, and exported to Colombo; but now, apparently 
because such things are no longer the correct fashion, the industry 
is practically dead. Only one family (Mar^thas) is engaged in 
it in Tirupapuliyfir and they only make these stuffs to order. 
They use foreign-made cloth and hand-print it, in the manner 
usual elsewhere, with blocks of teak on which the patterns are 
either carved in high relief or outlined in stiff copper ribbon set 
on edge. 

Connected with the cotton weaving and printing industry is 
the ginning of the cotton grown on the black soil round about 
Tittagudi and Pennddam. This is always done with the hand gin 
consisting of two small wooden rollers which are turned by a 
handle in opposite directions, towards one another, and clean the 
cotlon by squeezing the seed forcibly out of it. The cleaned 
product is mostly sent to the four steam spinning-miUs at Pondi¬ 
cherry referred to on p. 422 below. 

Other crafts which concern themselves with the manufacture 
of the raw agricultural products of the district are the making of 
indigo, sugar and oils. 

The growing of indigo has been referred to in Chapter IV 
above. The district was once famous for the crop, and it was this 
fact which first attracted European merchants to it after it was 
acquired by the Company. The competition of the German 
synthetic dye has greatly depressed the industry, but in the 
present year (1904-06) a rumour has got about among the villages 
that the price is going to rise again, and the acreage cultivated 
with it has in consequence somewhat increased. Perhaps this 
report is connected with the fact that the Badische Andin und 
Soda Fabrik has recently made peace with its one and only rival 
in the manufacture of the artificial dye, so that the cutting ol 
prices which formerly prevailed has ceased and the selling ratei 
gf the synthetic product are likely to rise. 
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There seems to be nothing special about the processes employed 
in the district in the manufacture of the dye unless it be that 
when the green indigo plants are placed in the vat, strong beams, 
firmly fastened to the floor of the vat, are put over them so that 
when they begin to swell during the later processes they subject 
themselves automatically to the pressure necessary at this stage. 
In some parts of the district the first and second cuttings of the 
plant are not at once made into indigo,- but are dried in the 
sun and the leaves then threshed off, the dye being afterwards 
extracted from the powder which results. 

The growing of sugar-cane has been already referred to in 
Chapter IV. The processes employed to extract the juice and 
make it into sugar are not different from those iii fashion elsewhere. 
Iron mills for crushing the cane have entirely .superseded the old 
wooden mills. A little coarse sugar is made in places—r.y., 
round Bhuvanagiri—from palmyra juice. It is often sold to the 
distillery at Pondicherry, 'fo be successful, however, this industry 
requires to be carried ou in a place where there arc very many 
palmyras within a very small area—conditions which are not 
often met with in South Arcot. The sugar-making (and distilling 
aud manufacture of carbonic acid gas) at the East India Distilleries 
and Sugar Factories Company’s factory at Nellikuppatn is referred 
to in the account of that town on p. 311 below. 

The chief vegetable'oils of the district are those made from 
the seeds of castor, gingelly, iluppai, nim and ground-nut. 

Castor-oil is made by roasting the seed, crushing it in the 
ordinary country oil-mill, then boiling it and skimming off the 
oil as it rises to the top. The women often make it in their own 
houses, crushing it -with the ordinary domestic pestle and mortar. 
It is the ordinary lighting oil of the country, but is being 
rapidly ousted by kerosine. It is also used as a purgative. The 
cake is valued as a manure for wet land. The district does 
not produce enough castor-oil for its own consumption and a 
considerable quantity is imported. 

Gingelly-oil is made in the ordinary wooden mill. It is used 
for bathing and cooking and occasionally for lighting. The cake 
is eaten when fresh by the poorer classes as a flavouring to their 
vegetables, and is also given to the cattle, whose milk it is said 
greatly to improve. 

Iluppai and nim oil are much less common. Both are made 
in the usual mills. The latter is only employed as a medicine and 
its cake as a manure. The former is used for lighting the more 
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CHAP. VI. sacred temples where there is a feeling against the emplo7mentof 
Arts and candles or kerosine in the inner shrines, and its cake is employed 
iN DChTR iBg. place of soap-nut to remove the oil after an oil-bath. 

Ground-nut oil is made in larger quantities than any of the 
above. The wooden mill is largely used, and in Valavanhr in 
Villupuram taluk there are said to be a thousand of them at work. 
In Cuddalore and Panruti iron mills manufactured in Madras are 
employed by two or three native firms. Where these latter are 
used, the nut is first broken fine in a hand-miU between roughed 
iron rollers and then made up into small parcels, wrapped in 
gunny, each about fifteen inches long by ten broad and three 
thick. Eighty or a hundred of these parcels are next arranged 
on end side by side in a long horizontal iron frame, an iron 
plate separating each from the next. Two long and large screws 
actuated by levers and working horizontally from either end of 
the iron frame are then used to squeeze the parcels very tightly 
between the iron plates, and at the same time a hot fire lit 
alongside the frame assists the oil to flow out freely. The oil 
drops into a receptacle below, and the screws are continually 
operated to squeeze the parcels tighter and tighter until the 
whole of the oil is at length extracted and within the gunny 
nothing is left but a thin slab of hard cake. 

Ground-nut oil is used for cooking (even sometimes by Brah¬ 
mans) and also for lighting. It is exported in large quantities 
from Pondicherry and Cuddalore to Rangoon, where it is said to 
be employed in the manufacture of soap. The cake is sent to 
.lava as a manure and is also in much demand locally for the 
same purpose. It is also given to cattle.^ 

Mineral minerals of the district give but little employment to its 

products. people. The manufacture of salt in pans by solar evaporation is 
referred to in Chapter XII. 

The excellent bricks which are made from the alluvium of the 
Ponnaiyar basin and the lime produced from fossil and other 
shells have been mentioned in Chapter I. 

The former iron industry, now quite dead, is referred to in 
the same chapter and in the account of Porto Novo in Chapter 
XV is sketched the history of the iron-works which were once 
established in that town by Mr. Heath. An able and exhaustive 
article by this gentleman on the native methods of making iron 
and steel—which latter process is as old as the time of Alexander 
—will be found in M.J.L.S., xi, 184-91. 

* For further partioulart see Bulletin No. 38, Vol II, of the HadTas 
popartment of Land Records and Agriculture. 
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The industries connected with the sea include fishing, rope- CHAP, vi, 
making and boat-building. Pishing villages are dotted all along Arts and 
the coast and their inhabitants are one of the classes who suffer 
least from adverse seasons, their occupation always continuing. Boat- 
The catches are cured and sent inland to the weekly markets. 

The Government fish-curing yards are referred to in Chapter 
XII. The boat-building is done at Porto Novo and Cuddalore, 
more especially at the latter. In mud docks there, many of the 
masula boats which are used in the Madras harbour are made. Nim 
and vengai are the woods most used, and the natural angles of the 
timber are ingeniously utilised to construct knees and elbows for 
the frames of the boats without the weaker artificial joinings and 
splicings which would otherwise be necessary. Eope is generally 
made from coir by soaking and beating it in the usual way. 

There used to be several tanneries in the district. The last Leather, 
survivor was that at Tindivanam. They have now all been closed wort, 
owing to the competition of leather tanned by the quicker and 
better chrome process, and skins are now collected, dried and 
sent to Madras untanned (generally by Labbais) for export. The 
only leather-work in the district worth a note is tlie making of 
native slippers at Torasalfir in the Kallakurchi taluk, but even 
these are admitted on all hands to be no longer wliat they were. 

Among miscellaneous industries is the making of the toys of Toy*. 
Panruti and Villupuram, wnich are ‘representations of fruit, 

Hindu gods and so forth made of a Sue clay (found locally) 
which is modelled and burnt in a kiln and then painted. 

Apparently South Arcot contains none of the alkaline earth Banj{les. 
from which bangles arc in some places manufactured. The ‘ glass ’ 
made from such earth is, however, imported from KMahasti to 
Pdlaiyamkdttai in Chidambaram taluk and is there worked into 
plain bangles of the usual kind and of various colours. At 
Krishndpuram near Giugee, Eraiyfir in Tirukkdyildr taluk and 
Pardr in Vriddhaclialam (and doubtless in other villages also) 

Gaaula Balijas make bangles of which the foundation is a mixture 
of brickdust, gum arabic and lac and the outer part of pure lac. 

Over this lac is sometimes placed a strip of gilt metal tinsel, 
either plain or stamped with patterns, made in Europe. 

Most of the brass vessels used for cooking and fetching water Bra»«.work. 
are imported—largely from Kumbakdnam. Travelling hawkers 
take them round to fairs and festivals. At Anantapuram in the 
Villupuram taluk and its neighbour Sankitamangalam a few 
families make them, purchasing the imported sheet metal. 

21 
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At Tiruvendipuram a little coarse paper is still made from 
waste paper and sunn-hemp fibre l)y one family of PaUis. for¬ 
merly the industry was inucli more nourishing and was also 
carried on at Mannargudi. The process of manufacture is tho 
same as usual. The hemp and paper are reduced to a pulp, 
bleached with lime, mixed with water and kept well stirred. 
Borne of this mixture is then dipped out with a sort of sieve made 
of fine iron gauste or thin slivers of bamboo. The pulp held in 
suspension in the liquid drains iu the sieve and forms a deposit 
at its bottom which adheres together and becomes a sheet of wet, 
'■ough paper. This is removed and placed on one side and the 
process is repeated until a pile of such sheets has been made. This 
pile is next pressed to remove the worst of the moisture, slightly 
warmed, and then separated into its component sheets, which are 
set aside to dry. These are finally dressed with rice-water (kanji) 
and roughly smoothed with a stone. The paper so produced is 
sold to the bazaar-men for wrapping up their goods. 

Mats for sleeping on are made from the korai grass which 
grows in tank-beds and on channel banks by Kuravans, Pallis, 
Pinjaris and other castes in many villages, among them Kila- 
rungunam and Cuddalore in Cuddalore taluk, Kodukkfir in 
Villupuram, and Sirukadarabur, Kadali, Malaiyandr and lldaiydlam 
in Tindivanam. They sell for from As. 4 to Be. 1 - b. 

Mats and tatties of bamboo are made in several villages 
under the Kalrayan hills by people who call themselves Vedak- 
karans and may perhaps be connected with the Medaras and 
Medakkarans who do tho same sort of work in other districts. 

The Jain women in juany villages in Tindivanam taluk make 
mats of tho plaited leaves of the date palm. These are sold at 
the weekly markets. 

The Porto Novo mats, manufactured by tho Labbai women 
from the leaves of the screw-pine {Fandanus odoratmirnns), are 
the best in the district, being very soft and closely woven. But 
the colours employed (wjiich are now reduced to a vivid magenta 
and a crude grass-green) and the designs adopted (now merely dia¬ 
gonal lines) were much better in days gone by than they are now. 

In the days of the Company, the goods chiefly exported from 
the settlements in tho district were the hand-woven cotton fabrics 
of the country, which were liner and better than anything then 
produced in Europe. The Company’s servants encouraged 
weavers to come and settle within their boundaries and at the end 
of the eighteenth century a Commercial Kesident was appointed 
t: o Cuddalore to superintend the details of the ‘ investment,’ as 
the annual output was called. 
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The trade of South Aroot to-day may ho divided into that 
home ])y land —hy road or rail—ami tfiat oarried on hy sea at 
the two ports of Cuddaiore and Porto Novo and at Pondicdierry 
in French territory, which latter may for practical purposes he 
considered to he also one of the ports of the district. 

Trade carried on by road is not officially registered ami the 
traffic home hy the various railways is lamped in the returns 
with that of Tanjore. It is not therefore possible to quote statis¬ 
tics for either, or to in<licate with certainty the nature or 
quantity of t)ie exports and imports. 

The imports, liowever, consist for the most part merely of 
those necessaries of life whicli the district does not itself ]m)duce, 
such as kerosine, European piece-goods, iron and other metals, 
areca-nut and timber ^from Mysore'. The only articles which 
are imported in any quantity for use in local industries are the 
jaggery which comes from Tinnevelly to he made into sugar at 
the factory at Nellikuppain and the gunny-hags which are sent 
for packing ground-nut for export. 

The e.xporfs ])y land consist of the few articles which the 
district produces in excess of its own wants, such as dyes and 
tans from tlie Kiilrnyan hills, cncoannts and vegetables, rice 
(sent largely to Mysore), cashew-nut from round Ouddalore, 
indigo (sent to Madras), hides and skins (to Madras for export), 
some ground-nut (most of this croii is exported by sea), chillies, 
some tobacco and jaggery. The only local manufactures which 
figure largely among the exports are the sugar of Nellikupjiain 
and the hand-woven fabrics of Chidainharara taluk. 

The imports hy sea to Ouddalore in the five years ending 
1902-03 averaged over 16 lakhs in value. The cliief items were 
coarse sugar brouglit from Indian ports, the Straits and Java 
to the Nellikuppain factory to be refined, coal from Bengal for 
the South Indian Railway and Messrs. Parry & Co., areca-nut 
from the Straits, gunny-hags from Calcutta, palmyra logs from 
Jaffna in Ceylon, and rice. The imports at Porto Novo averaged 
1^ lakh in value in the same period, the principal articles being 
areca-nut from the Straits and palmyra timber from Ceylon. 
At Pondicherry the main imports are cocoanuts (which are made 
there into oil and ‘ cocotine,’ a substitute for ghee), areca-nut 
and Euro])ean wines and spirits. 

The average value of the exports from Cuddaiore in the five 
years ending 1902-03 was as much as b7 lakhs and in 1901-02 it 
touched 138 lakhs. 
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Of the total average for the quinquennium, no less than 33 
lakhs were made up of ground-nut seeds and another 17^ lakhs of 
ground-nut oil, and the port does more business in these two items 
than any other in the south except Pondicherry. The seed is 
chiefly sent to Marseilles (though Germany has also lately entered 
the field) where the oil is extracted from "it and used for soap¬ 
making. The fact that this oil is cheap and practically tasteless 
and scentless, and therefore mixes profitably and indistingnish- 
ably with other oils, makes it in great demand for other purposes 
also, and rumour says that the ‘ olive oil ’ of commerce is largely 
compounded of it. It also goes in quantities from Cuddalore 
direct to Rangoon, where it is put to various uses. The cake is 
seut to Java to he used as a manure. In the returns it is lumped 
with all other cake, and the total value of this article exported 
was 5^ lakhs. 

Other noticeable items among the Cuddalore exports are 
refined sugar from Nelli knppam (17 lakhs) and cotton piece-goods 
(mainly the kamhdyam cloths already mentioned which are sent 
to Penang and the Straits) the value of which was 8^ lakhs. Tlie 
outward trade is carried on chiefly by tho steamers of the British 
India and Asiatic Steam Navigation Companies. 

At Porto Novo, the trade of which is almost all carried in 
native sailing-boats, the exports averaged only 3 lakhs in value in 
the five years ending 1902-03. The greater part of them was 
made up of rice and paddy (worth over 2 lakhsl sent from 
Chidambaram taluk to Ceylon, and the only other item of im¬ 
portance was the hand-woven piece-goods of the same taluk. 

The Pondicherry export trade is almost entirely made up of 
ground-nut, but articles of some importance are gingeUy and the 
cotton fabrics woven in its four mills and on hand-looms. 


The total sea-borne trade of the district has increased enor¬ 
mously iu the last thirty years. In 1872-73 the total value of 
the imports and exports was 12 lakhs; in 1902-03 it was 139 
lakhs. The items which have chiefly contributed to this growth 
are ground-nut and Messrs. Parry’s sugar. 

Cuddalore is now a most flourishing port and new ware¬ 
houses and buildings are arising in many parts of it. Its trade 
has been fostered by several European firms, prominent among 
whom are Messrs. Paivy & Co. (whose long ranges of offices 
and godowns are the most conspicuous thing on tho shore there) 
and Messrs. Volkart. Porto Novo, on the other hand, has been 
decaying for the last half century and shows few signs of ever 
reviving. The construction of the Kistna and G6d^vari anicute 
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IS said to have robhed it of much of its trade in rice. In 1904 
it exported n little ground-nut, and two European houses, 
Messrs. Volkart & Co. and a French firm, have branches there. 
Enmoar states tliat Messrs. Parry and Ralli contemplate opening 
warehouses at the port, hut so far no tangible beginning has 
been made by either firm. 

In the coUection of goods for export, whether by road, rail 
or sea, and in tlie distribution to the villages of the various 
articles of import, the weekly markets play an important 
part. 

A peculiarity of them is that instead of being chiefly managed, 
as in so many other districts, by the local boards, the greater 
number, and the most important, of them are private concerns, 
and the fees collected at them go into private pockets. In 
Kallakurehi and Vriddliachalam taluks there are no local board 
markets at all, in Tirukkoyilhr only that at the head-quarter town, 
and in Cuddaloro only that at Kurinjipadi. In Chidambaram 
there are five (all small ones), in Villupuram three (two of which 
are unimportant) and in Tindivanam four, of which the only one 
which brings in any considerable revenue is that at Ongfir. At 
almost all the chief towns in the district, liowever, there are 
private markets, and (except perhaps in Tindivanam taluk) tiie 
district is well supplied with these institutions. 

The conrse of trade in South Arcot is chiefly eastwards to the 
railway and the seaports. Chinna Salem and the adjoining 
villages of the south-west of Kallakurehi however deal partly with 
Salem, and Tittagudi and f’ennddam, on the southern border of 
Vriddhachalam, trade with neighbouring villages in Trichinopoly . 
Both these taluks, however, (and also Tirukkdyilhr) trade greatly 
with Panruti, which, though distant, possesses many merchants 
and is reached by good roads crossing no rivers. The ground¬ 
nut which passes through Shatiatope is similarly diverted from 
Porto Novo, the nearer port, to Cuddalore hy the agencies which 
the European firms establish at Shatiatope. 

The trade at the ports is largely in the hands of the Musal- 
man MarakkAyars and Labhais. The retail bazaars are chiefiy 
kept hy the Koinatis, who are a Telugu people and speak that 
language, and by Mnsalmans. The money-lenders among the 
mercantile classes are principally Nattukettai Cheltis, there being 
hard y any Marvliris in the district. 

The chief centres of local trade in the various taluks are : in 
Chidimbaram, the liead-quarters, Porto Novo, Bhuvauagiri and 
Mani^rgudi; in Cuddalore, the head-quarters and Panruti; in 
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Kallaknrohi, Tiydga Drug; in Tindivanam, the head-quarters j 
in Tirukkoyilhr (where, however, the trade is insignificant), the 
head-quarters; in Villupnram, the head-quarters and Valavaniir, 
which last is a great centre for the ground-nut traffic and 
possesses an agency of Messrs. Parry & Co. whereat money is 
advanced on crops warehoused with that firm ; and in Vriddlia- 
chalam, the head-quarters, Tittagudi, Ponnddam and Mangalam. 

The most important of all these centres are Cuddalore and 
Panruti, and in the season of the ground-nut harvest they are 
particularly Irusy. The export of this article is almost entirely 
in'the hands of European houses, and Messrs. Parry, Volkart, BaUi 
and Best, and some French firms at Pondicherry, all compete for 
the crop. Tlieir native duhashes purchase ehiefly from people 
known locally as ‘ shed-men.’ These ‘ shed-men ' build temporary 
sheds all along the sides of the roads leading into Panruti and 
Cuddalore (sometimes for as much as a mile or more outside the 
towns) and there purchase the ground-nut from the cultivators as 
they bring it in in their cart.s. They are very asually the creditors 
of the cultivators and can thus practically compel them to sell on 
the spot instead of taking their carts right into the town to tlie 
agencies of the European firms. By giving short weight, buying 
the seed when it is quite dry amd then wetting it, and other sharp 
practices tliey make a considerable profit wlien they re-sell to the 
dubashes of the big' merchants. 

Tlie ordinary table of weights in South Arcot is as under ; - 
3 tolas (of '4114 of an ounce) = 1 palam. 

8 palams .. .. .. = 1 seer. 

40 palams (5 seers) .. . . = 1 viss. 

.50 palams .. .. .. = 1 tuk (or, in Tolugu, 

yettu). 

Fractions of the palam, viss and tfik are also in use 
and so is the r^ttal, which weighs 12 palams and a fraction 
(varying in different localities) and is employed for special 
purposes, such as dealings in indigo. The viss is used in some 
taluk.s, while in others (c.p., Tindivanam and Villupuram) the tilk 
is the more common weight. No larger weights than these are 
usually employed, but ground-nut is sold to the European firms 
in Cuddalore and Pondicherry by the b^ram (or candy) which is 
equal to 5*^0 English jwunds or 480 French pounds. The gold¬ 
smiths’ sub-divisions of the seer are: Thirty-two kundunanis 
(the small scarlet and black seeds of the Abrnn precatorhis tree) 
make one vardhanedai (or pagoda weight), 10 varahanedais make 
a palam, and 8 palams (as usual) make a seer. They also use 
other submultiples of the vardbanedai. In the salt factories a 
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seer is equal t,o 80 tolas, 40 seers make an Indian maund, and 120 
luauiids make a garce (4‘09 tons). 

The officially recognised table of grain measures is— 

1 ;i2 tolas of rice .. = I (heajted) Madras measure 

2 Madi'as measures = 1 markdl 
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and only even multiples and sub-multiples (a lialf, a quarter, an 
eighth and a sixteenth) of this measure are stamped by the 
stamping establishments. But the ordinary standard used by the 
ryots for measuring grain wholesale is the kalam, and though 
this is always equal to twelve markdls, the capacity of the mark41 
differs widely in different taluks and the kalam is a very variable 
affair. Thus in Tindivanam, Villupuram, Tirukkoyilhr and Kalla- 
kurchi the markdl is equal to three lieaped Madras incasures and 
06 of these measures consequently make a kalam ; in Cuddalore 
and Chidambaram it is equivalent to two such Madras measures 
and 24 measures make a kalam; while in KurinjipAdi, Pennhdam 
and Tittagudi it is said to bo the same as such measures, so 
that eighteen measures make a kalam; and in Vriddhacbalam the 
luarkM is reported to be equal to about measures. 

Liquids are usually sold by fractions of the Madras nieasure. Liquid 
But milk, buttermilk and curds are not usually measured with “euaurcs. 
any exactness, being sold at so much a potful, and ghee and oil 
are retailed by weight by the seer and palam above mentioned. 

Arrack is sold in terms of English gallons and drams. 

The English inch, foot and yard are coming into use, but Liuea! 
the popular table is as under— moasurcs. 

9 angulas (thumb’s breadths) = 1 jan (sj)an). 

12 angulas .. = 1 adi (foot). 

18 angulas .. = 1 molam (cubit, length 

Irom elbow to tip of 
middle finger), 

2 molas .. .. .. = 1 gnja (yard). 

2 gajas .. .. .. = 1 maru (distance be¬ 

tween tips of the 
two middle fingers 
measured across the 
chest with the arms 
horizontal). 

Though acres and cents arc tlio only land nioasures now 
recognised by the revenue autborities, the ryots still use k4uis 
and kulis among themselves. The table is as under— 


24 feet .. .. .. = I kol (rod). 

1 square kol (576 square foet) = 1 knh. 

100 kulis .. = J. kani (1-32 acres). 
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There is no proper vernacular word for a mile, but ‘ leal ’ (a 
mile stone) is usually employed as the equivalent. A ‘ ndligai’s 
distance ’ is the distance which can be walked iii a ndligai, 
or 24 minutes, and may be taken at about miles. A k4dam 
corresponds to ten miles. 

There are the usual inexact plirases in popular use, such as 
‘ kuppidui/uraiii,’ or the distance at which a shout can bo heard. 
Tho width of a bodice cloth is a standard measure among weavers, 
and the widtli of the silk border of women's cloths is measured 
by the number of adukkus in it—^a term not used iu any other 
connection. 

Englisli hours and minutes are often used, and in books 
and in astrology accurate terms are employed, but the ordinary 
popular measures of time are— 

24 uiligais (of 24 minutes each) = 1 mani (hour). 

3 manis .. ,. ., =1 1 jamam Cwatch). 

There are in every day use, as elsewhere, many vague measures 
of time such as ‘ the time it takes to chew betel ’; and the 
hour of the day at which an event occurred is indicated by such 
characteristically inexact phrases as ‘ wlien the sun was a palmyra 
tree high,’ ‘ cock crowing time,’ ‘ the time of tho midday 
meal,’ ‘ the time when the cattle come home ’ and ‘ lamp-lighting 
time.’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 


Roads— Their condition in 1853—Beginnings of extension—Their present condi¬ 
tion—Bridges —Ferries—Chief lines of comniniiication—Travellers’ bnnga- 
lows and ohattraius. Cakals —Baclringham canal—Jron-works Company's 
canal—Kh4n Sahib’s canal. Railways —Existing lines--Projected lines. 
Lines of Steamers. 

Fiftt years ago there were practically no roads at all in. South 
Arcot. Writing iu 1853 Captain (afterwards Colonel) Ouchter- 
lony, E.E.j wJio was then ‘ Civil Engineer ’ in charge of the 
district and subsequently became so well known in the Nilgiris, 
said 

“ At the head of the list of wants for its improvement, I should 
certainly place roads, in respect of which this province (i.e., district) 
is more deficient than any in which 1 have ever been employed. The 
trade at the shipping ports languishes for w'ant of means of communi¬ 
cation with the interior, the produce of the agricultural districts {i.e., 
taluks) has to look to home consumption for its almost sole vent, the 
important manufacture of salt in the Government factories is impeded 
in its sale, and carrying trade through the country aiipears almost 
mined, owing to the grievous absence of any one road which can be 
veraoiously described as practicable except in the finest weather.” 

Sijnilar strictures were passed by other officers of those times 
and Pharoah's Gazetteer bluntly sums up the matter with the re¬ 
mark that “ the old roads in South Arcot are generally execrable.” 

The least wretched of the lines of communication was the old 
' coast road ’ from Madras, which entered the district on the 
north near Marakk^nam and ran close to the sea. It was^ 
however, very sandy. A new trunk road was made later through 
Tindivanam, Villupuram, Ulunddrpet and Toludhr and so to 
Triohinopoly. 

Old people in the country stiU remember the tedious bullock- 
cart journeys of those days along these roads. They were usually 
performed at night to save both the bullocks and the travellers 
from the heat of the sun. The carts went in batches of twenty 

’ Report on Important Public Workis for 1851, p- 40- 
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or thirtj for mutual protection from liighwaymen, twenty-five 
miles was a day’s marcli and at the end of most of the stages 
were chattrains for the weary. For transporting merchandise, 
pack-hullocks seem to have been used and the wandering Kuravans 
and Lambadia annually drove great herds of these animals to 
Marakkanam, where they loaded them with salt for Salem, 
Mysore and other parts inland.^ 

In 1852 Government sanctioned the building of a road from 
the port of Cuddalore to the Salem frontier at a cost of 
Es. 06,300. The idea was to open communication between 
Salem and the sea and to facilitate the carriage of salt inland. 
Shortly afterwards a branch was made from this road, begin¬ 
ning at Panruti and passing soutli across the bridge (built in 
1850—51) over the anieut on the Vella r at Shatiatope down to tlie 
Lower Anieut across the Coleroon. In 1853 Mr. Maltby, the 
Collector, suggested that one anna per kani of the land revenue 
should be set aside as a separate fund for the construction 
and repair of roads. His proposal was approved and from this 
nucleus grew the existing legislation for levying a separate road- 
cess. By 1854, 400 miles of road were under construction or 
improvement and the expenditure, even excluding the outlay on 
the ‘ trunk ’ roads, was over a lakh of rupees. Most of the esti¬ 
mates, it is worthy of note, included the planting of avenue 
trees, as though they were as much a part of the road as bridges 
or side-drains. Since then the extension has been continuous and 
steady, even though there have been in South Arcot none of the 
great famines which in some other districts have done so much 
to increase lines of communication by compelling the employment 
of famine labour upon them. 

Statistics of the length of the roads now in existence are given 
in the separate Appendix to this volume. Excepting some 80 
miles—chiefly along tank, canal and channel banks—which are 
maintained by the Public Works Department, these are kept up 
by the Local Boards. 

They are for the most part in very fair condition and avenues 
of splendid trees line all the chief routes (parts of the trunk 
roads have a double row of trees each .side) and almost all the 
lesser roads. Drinking water tanks revetted with stone and 
planted round about with fine trees testify at frequent intervals 
to the charity of by-gone generations before the days of railways, 
vhen long journeys by road were still an everyday necessity and 

' Pharoah'a Oaiettear, 304. 
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solicitude for travellers was the first care of the pious and the CHAP. VII. 
bountiful. Those who use the roads of South Arcot have thus Eoads. 
little to complain of. 

The-portions in the worst repair are the main lines, as it is 
upon these that the ground-nut traffic is heaviest. Those which 
give the greatest trouble are the roads in Chidambaram taluk. 

There is no metal in those parts and some of the highways are 
therefore coated with a mixture of clay and sand; laterite is carried 
all the way from Mount Capper by rail or by road from 
Vadalfir, near Kurinjip4di, and from Palaiyamkbttai, west of the 
Vir^nam tank. The parts which still require more roads are the 
north of Kallakurchi taluk and the west of Vriddhachalam. It 
has been suggested that a line should be made from Sankara- 
puram to Manalfirpettai to serve the former of these two areas. 

If only funds were available, an obvious improvement in the Bridge*, 
means of communication would be the construction of more 
bridges over the larger rivers and streams. These are not in 
flood for very long together, but their sandy beds are a severe 
trial to cart bnUOcks, One of the chief reasons why produce 
from Kallakurchi is put on the rail at Panruti instead of at the 
much nearer station at TirukkbyiMr is that to reach the latter 
the Ponnaiy^r has to be crossed. 

Many large bridges have been broken down by floods and 
never reconstructed. Remains of such may he seen (among other 
places) on the big iungle-stream which crosses the Villupnram- 
Gingee road a few miles to the north of the former of these 
towns ; on the Malatt^r between Panruti and Tirokkbyilfir (washed 
away in the great flood of 1884); on the Mayfiranadi north of 
Veppfir ; and on the Vellar near Mutlfir between Chidambaram 
and Porto Novo. This last bridge was built by the Department 
of Public Works and was opened to traffic on the 1st November 
1871. Seven days later an unusual flood-—eighteen feet on the 
floor of the arches—came down the river and washed it all away 
within an hour. Enquiries showed that the foundations were 
defective and the waterway insufficient. The 1884 flood (see 
Chapter VIII) washed away the two bridges over the Ponnaiydr 
and Gadilam at Onddalore, but they were afterwards rebuilt. 

The last important bridge to collapse was that which carried 
the trunk road across the Coleroon south of Chidambaram and 
alongside tlie railway bridge. It was built in 1855-56. Twenty- 
seven of its 40 arches (which were 50 feet span) fell in during the 
heavy flood of 16th and 17th November 1903. The thirteen 
which remain are on the north bank. The northern half of the 
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"bridge waa in the care of the South Arcot District Board and the 
southern half was looked after h^ Tanjore, The bridge had 
given warning some time before that it was unsafe. In July 
1902 a crack appeared in it; in August of the next year one of 
the piers sank slightly; investigation showed that large repairs 
were necessary, but before they were carried out the construction 
collapsed. Whetlier it should be rebuilt, or whether, if the 
railway autliorities construct a new station on the north bank, a 
ferry will not be sufficient, has not yet been decided. 

The chief bridges now in existence are those over the 
Ponnaiyar and the Gadilam near Cuddalore, which were re¬ 
constructed between 1888 and 1891, that across the Shatiatope 
anicut (built in 1850-51) and the two over the Manimuktanadi at 
Vriddhachalam and between Tiydga Drug and Kallaknrohi. 

There is a ferry at Tiy^gavalli across the Paravan^r (Uppanar) 
and others at Arashr, Sittamalli, Om^mpuliyiir, Eiyalhr, Nataraja- 
puram, Vellhr and Papp^gudi over the Coleroon, and at Porto 
Novo, Kusavanpet, Mutihr and Bhuvanagiri over the Velldr—all 
in the Chidambaram, taluk. Of these the chief, judging from the 
amount of the bids for the right of collecting fees at them, are 
those across the Vell^r at Bhuvanagiri and at Porto Novo. The 
boats used at these are wooden affairs with keels, similar to those 
employed at the ports, and the transport of carts in them is a 
matter of no little difficulty. 

The chief lines of communication are (a) trunk road No. 8, 
which runs from Madras through Tindivanam, Villupurara, 
"(Jlundiirpet and Toludhr to Triohinopoly; (b) trunk road No. 9 
branching from this south of Vikravandi and passing south 
through Panruti and Shatiatope to the Lower Anicut; (c) the 
road from Cuddalore to Tiruvannamalai through Panruti and 
Tirukkoyilfir; (d) that from Cuddalore to the Salem frontier 
through Panruti, Ulundhrpet, Tijdga Drug, Kallakurchi and 
Chinna Salem ; (e) from Porto Novo to the Salem frontier 
through Chidambaram and Vriddhachalam; (/) from Marakkanam 
to Tiruvanndmalai through Tindivanam; and fy) from Tindi¬ 
vanam, through Pondicherry and Cuddalore, to Negnpatam. 

A list of the travellers’ bungalows in the district, with 
particulars of the accommodation available in each, will be found 
in tbe separate Appendix to this volume. The Local Boards 
maintain thirteen chattrams for native travellers, all of which 
have small endowments. One of them, that at Vriddhachalam, 
was built by, and is named after, Mr. Hyde, who was Collector 
from 1813 to 1826, and another—that at Olukkai, six miles south- 
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west of VlUupuram—is called after Mr. F. W. Kllis, O.8., the 
Tamil scholar who met an untimely death in fiamnad in 1819. 

The story of the latter’s connection with the institution which 
bears his name is rather curious ; In 1814 Government issued 
orders to the Board of Superintendence of ‘ the College ’ at 
Madras, of which Ellis was first member, that encouragement 
should be given to the production of translations, into the verna¬ 
culars of the province, of authoritative works on Hindu and 
Muhammadan law. Ohidambara Vadyar, the head Tamil master 
of the College, had just then finished a translation of the Mitak- 
shara which won high praise from Ellis, and he agreed to part 
with rhe copyright of this for 1,000 pagodas and a rent-free 
village, meaning to build and endow therewith a choultry on the 
Trichinopoly road. Government and the Directors (in conse¬ 
quence, no doubt, of Ellis’ commendation of the book) approved 
the purchase, and in 1819 Andngur was ordered to be granted 
as the inam village. Meanwhile Ohidambara Vadyar died. 
Government none the less gave an inam village for the choultry, 
but though they directed that the institution should be named 
after the deceased pandit it somehow became known instead 
by the name of his more famous patron. It now possesses an 
endowment of Bs. 1,900 invested in Government securities as 
well as a small sum in the Postal Savings Bank. The choultry 
at Manalhrpettai also has a considerable sum (Es. 2,700) invested 
in tile same manner. 

Among the municipal chattrams may be mentioned Sadasiva 
Eeddi’s at TirupapuUyfir, which receives a fixed money grant 
(paid to the municipality) from Government in lieu of the ni^ras 
deducted from the assessment of certain villages which it formerly 
enjoyed-' Sadfisiva Eeddi is said to have been the lessee of the 
‘ cannon-baU villages ’ from the Company at the end of the 
eighteenth century. There are numberless private chattrams, 
especially at places of pilgrimage like Chidambaram. 

The waterways of South Arcot are few. The Buckingham 
(formerly called the East Coast) Canal from Madras ends in the 
Marakk^nam backwater. An estimate for extending it to 
Cuddalore was once prepared. At Porto Novo an isolated section 
of it was made and can still be traced for some five miles from the 
YeU4r to the TJppandr. It is now almost entirely silted up, but 
'loats are said to have once passed along it in a high flood. Work 
n it'was begun in 1853, was stopped in 1857 (apparently owing 
■) the financial pressure occasioned by the Mutiny) and was started 
»ain as a relief-work in the great famine of 1876-78. 

Q.O., No. 1447, Eevenue, d»led 11th August 1864, 
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On the south bank of the VelUr, opposite Porto Novo and 
running to the Coleroon, are the remains of the canal which 
the Porto Novo iron>works Qompany made to facilitate the 
transport of iron ore from Salem district to their furnaces. This 
is now also silted up, but not long ago about two miles of it, 
from near Mdnambdidi to the Vell^r, is said to have been 
occasionally used by boats to bring paddy from the villages 
round about KUlai to Porto Novo for export to Ceylon. It 
was recently suggested that if it were re-constructed down to 
the Coleroon it would serve to bring to Porto Novo much 
of the paddy raised both in Chidambaram taluk and in Tanjoi-e 
district, but the financial prospects of the scheme were held to be 
doubtful. 

The ‘ Khan Sahib’s canal ’ (no one seems to know why it is 
so called, but it is said to have been dug about 180 years ago) 
runs eastwards from the weirs of the Vir^nam tank at Ldilpet, 
passes south and east of Chidambaram town (in which place it is 
known as the Paiamdin) and falls into the Vell4r opposite Porto 
Novo. It was constructed as an irrigation canal and is now used 
partly for irrigation and partly as a drainage channel. In 1854 
it was deepened, three locks were built on it (one at each end 
and one elsewhere) and it was rendered navigable for small 
country boats. The locks have since been abolished and the only 
navigation along it at present is some little local traffic on its 
eastern portion, but Mr. Banbury’s report of 1868 on the settle¬ 
ment of Chidambaram says that at that time it was “ most useful as 
a canal for the transport of produce from the interior to the seaport 
of Porto Novo .... Native boats called ' parisus,’made of 
wicker and leather, come down the Coleroon from the Trichiuopoly 
and Coimbatore Districts laden with rice, gingelly oil-seed, saltpetre, 
cotton and other articles for export, and more particularly charcoal 
and iron ore for the Porto Novo iron works.” The boats passed 
down the Yadavdr from the Coleroon to the Viranam tank and 
so into the Khan Sahib’s canal. “ After the cargo has been 
disposed of,” says the same report, “ the boats are broken up and 
sold for what the bamboos will fetch, the leather is doubled up and 
carried back by the owners to be again used in a similar expedi¬ 
tion.” Herodotus * mentions identically the same practice as 
obtaining on the Euphrates in his time. 

The district is well served by railways, the metre-gaug 
South Indian line traversing it from north to south and fro: 
east to west. The main line of this system enters it from Madrf 
in the north of the Tindivanam taluk and runs southwar- 


J Bk. I., 194. 
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to Panrati. Thence it turns eastwards to the port of Cuddalore CHAP. VH. 
and thereafter runs south again along the coast, past Porto Novo Railwats. 
and Chidambaram, and over the Coleroon into Tanjore district. Existing 
It crosses the Ponnaiyar on a bridge of 17 spans of 100 feet Jmes. 
each, the Gadilara on one of 15 spans of the same length, and 
the Coleroon on one of 14 spans of 150 feet each. Its total 
length is 88 miles. It was opened as far as Tindivanam in 1876, 
extended to Porto Novo in 1877, to Chidambaram in 1878 and 
to the Coleroon bridge in 1879. In this last year Pondicherry 
was connected with it by a branch line 24 miles in length starting 
from Villupuram. 

From the same station another branch was made to Dharma- 
varam in Anantapur in 1890. This passes westwards across the 
district and through Tirukkoyilhr. All these three sections of line 
(with the exception of eight miles of the second of them from the 
Gingee river to Pondicherry,which lie in French territory and are 
owned by that Government) belong to the State and are worked 
by the South Indian Eailway under a contract. In recent years 
two short branches have been opened from the station at Cuddalore 
Old Town, one to the wliarf and the other to the laterite quarries 
on Mount Capper ; neither of these carries passengers. 

Two taluks in the. district are not yet touched by the railway, Projeoted 
namely, Vriddhaohalara and Kallakurchi. It is however under 
contemplation to connect Triohinopoly by rail with Tirukkoyilur, 
and this chord line would enter South Arcot near Toludhr on the 
Velldr in the soutii of VriddhachaLmi taluk, pass northwards 
through Chiuna Salem and Kallakurchi, thence north-eastwards 
through Rishivandiyam to Tirukkdyilur, and across the Ponnaiyar 
to the existing station at the last-named place. An alternative 
proposal to take the railway to Pamruti instead of Tirukkdyildr 
was condemned ^ on the ground that, though it would offer better 
local traffic and confer greater benefit on South Arcot itself, it 
would involve the construction of 17 miles more line and would 
greatly reduce the shortening of the journey from Madras to the 
south, the effecting of which is one of the chief reasons for making 
this chord. 

A line from Salem to Porto Novo was surveyed in 1885-86, 
but its construction has been negatived, it being considered that 
"he Triohinopoly-Tirukkdyiliir chord above mentioned would give 
he west of Vriddhachalam and Kallakurchi taluks equally 
Hcient protection from famine and would, in addition, have 

her advantages. 


' Cr.O., No, 10S4, Ey,, dated 2Dd October 1899. 
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The District Board has decided to levy a railway cess of 
three pies in the rupee of the land revenue for the purpose of 
constructing a metre-gauge railway from Vriddhachalam to 
Ouddalore Old Town. The chief traffic carried by such a line 
would be ground-nut for export from Ouddalore. Should the 
Salem-Atthr branch of the Madras Railway be carried out, a short 
additional length of line would also then connect Ouddalore by 
an almost direct route with Coimbatore, the Nilgiris and the west 
coast. 

The French Government are considering the advisability 
of constructing a narrow-gauge (preferably seventy-five centi¬ 
metre) line from Pondicherry to Tirupdpuliyfir. Such a route 
would probably carry little goods traffic and would have to 
depend for dividends upon the passengers it conveyed. 

The coasting steamers of the British India and Asiatic Steam 
Navigation Companies call periodically at Ouddalore, but as they 
do not touch at Porto Novo, the only other port in the district 
they do not assist communication within the district itself. 
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OHAPTEK NTIIL 

BAINFALL AND SEASONS. 


Rainfall— Liability to famine, atorma and Soocli. Famines and Scaeoities— 

In 1804—In 1806-07 —In 1823-26- In 1833-34-In 1866—In 1876-78. 

Stosmb -In 1681-In 1745—In 1740-In 1752—In 1760—Other Etorma. 

PLOODa-ln 1858- In 1864—In 1871—In 1874—In 1877—In 1880—In 1883 
—In 1884—In 1898 —In 1903. Eakthquake. 

Statistics of the rainfall at tlie various recording stations in OHAP, VIII 
the district, and for the district as a whole, are given below for RAiwrALL. 

the dry weather (January to March), the hot weather (April - 

and May), the south-west monsoon (June to September), the 
north-east monsoon (October to December) and the whole year. 

The figures shown are the averages of those recorded between 
1903 and the earliest year in which rainfall was systematically 
registered at each station :— 


Station. 

Y cars 
rpcfircicd. 

3».na- 
ary to 
Marcli 

April 

and 

Mav. 

‘l 

Jnno to 
Septem. 
her. 

October 
to De¬ 
cember. 

Total. 

Coaift ASVaiions. 







Marakkiinhm ... 

1881-1903 

1-00 

1-79 

17'51 

30-10 

50-40 

Cnddalore 

1870-1903 

1-89 

2 44 

.16-16 

33-01 

53-60 

Bhnvanagiri ., 

1881-1903 

1-74 

201 

16-24 

31-68 

61-67 

Chidambaiatn 

1870-li'03 

1-87 

2-68 

16-04 

33-71 

64-28 

Mknamb&di (Porto 

1898-1903 

2-57 

2'72 

16-54 

40-47 

62-30 

Novo). 







Average 


1-82 

2-32 

16-50 

33-79 

54-48 

Central Stalinne. 







Tindivaiiam .. 

1870-1903 

1-29 

3-04 

18-63 

21-89 

44-76 

Vanui 

1880-1903 

1-40 

1-93 

14-81 

26-70 

44-84 

Villupurain ... 

1870-1903 

1-20 

2-73 

17-22 

20-71 

41-86 

^ Panruti 

1881-1903 

1-47 

2-58 

17-53 

25-96 

47-64 

1 M’Auoargudi ... 

1881-1903 

1-73 

2-63 

16-13 

29-74 

49-28 



1-42 

2-58 

16-64 

25-00 

45-64 

Inland Siationji. 







Gingeo 

1880-1903 

0-94 

2-94 

18-53 

18-19 

40-60 

Tirukkdyilux .. 

1870-1903 

104 

3-17 

18-60 

16-96 

39-77 

71undlirpet ♦. 

1880-1903 

1-60 

3-25 

17-42 

20-06 

42-33 

’alla’inroLi 

1870-1903 

1’5(> 

4-43 

15-68 

17-69 

39-26 

iddhaohalarn 

1870-1903 

112 

2-92 

16-35 

19-92 

40-31 

tagudi 

1880-1903 

1'47 

3-88 

16-21 

19-29 

39-85 

verage . 


1-29 

343 

16-96 

18-67 

40-86 

District Total ... 

1870-1903 

1-49 

2-82 

16-72 

25-37 

46-40 


28 
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CHAP. VIII. It will be seen that the average annual fall in the district as 
BAIN7ALI:,. a whole is over 46 inches. During the last 34 years the annual 
total has ranged from a minimum of 25'lb inches in 1876, the jear 
of ‘ the Great Famine,' to a maximum of 71'86 inches in 1884, 
the year of the heaviest floods the district has ever known. It 
was only however in eight of these (1875,1876,1878, 1879, 1881, 
1889, 1890 and 1892) that the amount registered was below 
thirty-five inches. 

It will also he noticed that the fall in the stations on or near 
the coast (54-43 inches) Ls considerably heavier than that in the 
places more centrally situated (45-64 inches) and that this latter 
is again larger than the supply received in the villages inland 
(40-35 inches). The reason for this is that over half of the tctal 
annual rainfall—26-37 inches out of 46-40—is brought from the 
direction of the sea by the nortl -east monsoon, and that this 
current therefore parts with most of its moisture in the coast 
taluks which it reaches first and so has less left for the central 
and inland parts. The south-west monsoon, which brings almost 
all (16-72 inches) of the remaining annual fall, is, on the other 
hand, slightly heavier in the inland taluks which it first reaches 
than in the central or coastal parts of the district. 

Except during these two monsoons the rainfall is very light. 
In the first three months of the year only between one and two 
inches are registered, and in April and May the average amount 
received is under three inches. Porto Novo is the wettest place 
in the district and Kallakurchi the driest. T1 e fall on the 
Kalrdyan hills is not registered, hut is doubtles' much heavier 
than on the ground just below them. The rain usually comes in 
fairly heavy showers ; if the amount received in the coast, central 
and western stations respectively is divided by the number of rainy 
days in each of these groups the average shower falling in them 
comes to '95, -86 and -77 inches respectively. This is a fortunate 
circumstance for a district which depends so largely on its tanks, 
for light falls under a tropical sun do not fill irrigation sources. 

Liability to South Arcot has thus ordinarily a sufficiently plentiful 
•tOTinrtiiiil regular rainfall, and though, as will be seen below, it is liable 
flood*. especially along the coast and at the change of the monsoons- 

serious storms, and is also remarkable for the devastating 
which occasionally pour down its rivers, it has suffered but 
(in comparison with other parts of the Presidency) from fa 
or scarcity. 
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During the century which has elapsed since its cession to the CHAP. Vil 
Company, the district has been affected six times (but never very Famikks an» 
seriously) by famine—in 1804, 1^06-07, 182:2-26, 1833-34, 1866 
and 1876-78. 

Towards the close of 1804, the season was so unfavourable as in 18D4. 
to cause severe pressure on the poorer classes. The Collector 
suggested that the importation of rice from Bengal and the 
northern districts should be undertaken on Government account 
and that it should be sold retail at d^pOts under European 
superintendence. Government deprecated any interference with 
the grain market, but they none the less ordered supplies of grain 
from the north and Bengal, suggested the advisability of granting 
advances to merchants to enable them to lay in stocks, and left 
it to CoUeotors to decide whether the export of grain should or 
should not be stopped. Subsequently, however, rain fell and it 
was found unnecessary to proceed further with this policy. 

Another step they took which has nowadays no place in the codes 
regulating famine prevention was the performance of an abliishekam 
ceremony for the propitiation of the rain-god at a cost of Rs. 1,500. 

The next year, 1805, was also unfavourable, and in 1806 the In 1806-07. 
shortness of rain culminated in a drought which caused a general 
failure of the crops in this and other districts. South Arcot, 
however, was less severely hit than its neighbours. The Govern* 
ment imported large quantities of grain into the district for 
distribution, and more than six lakhs of revenue was remitted. 

Relief works were started and Es. 1,61,000 were spent on advances 
to cultivators and Es. 68,900 on the repair of tanks.' The 
Collector, Mr. Eavenshaw, reported in 1807 that “the severity of 
the season has been such as not only to baffle every attempt to 
improve the immediate resources of Government and the condition 
of the people, but so to reduce both as to render it probable that 
some years must elapse before they can be recovered even to what 
they were last year .... Not only the (dry; crop but the 
seed is lest, the cattle are dying by thousands, ryots emigrating— 
though not in such numbers as might be expected—and poverty 
^ md distress stare you in the face whichever way you look.” 

In 1823-24 and 1824-25, prices rose greatly owing to a failure In 1823-26. 
'the harvest; first-sort rice, which sold in 1820-21 at Rs. 178 
pgj garce and in 1822-23 at Rs. 240, went up in the next year to 
jjg 332, and in that following to Rs. 417, per garce. Relief 

,ks were opened and the labourers were paid in money, a 
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proposal to import grain on Q-ovemment account and pay the wages 
therewith being firmly negatived by the authorities. The revenue 
of Pasli 12ij3 fell short of that of the previous year by more than 
27 per cent., or over five lakbs of rupees. The decrease was due 
in nearly equal proportions to a decline in the area cultivated and 
to remissions granted on account of the failure of crops. The 
Board, however, observed at the end of the distress that “ in a 
season like the past, of which the calamitous effects were felt 
with such severity in the adjoining districts, the loss of revenue 
in the southern division of Arcot was as little as could be 
expected.” The rains of Fasli 1234 were late and not abundant 
and prices continued at a high level until Fasli 1235. 

In 1833-34, the ominous year Nandana, which is still remem¬ 
bered with horror in several of the districts of Madras, famine 
once more visited the Presidency. South Arcot again, however, 
suffered far less severely than its fellows. In the old district of 
Ghintfir, for example, as many as 150,000 people were computed 
to have died from want and the season is commonly known as 
'the Guntlir famine ’ from its disastrous effects in that area. In 
South Arcot prices nearly doubled, first-sort rice going up to 
Es. 332 per Madras garce; Es. 20,000 were spent on relief works ; 
advances, repayable in two years, were granted for the construc¬ 
tion of wells ; between July and September food was distributed 
to 180,000 persons ; and remissions to the extent pf Es. 1,64,000 
were made.^ These remissions were granted on curious 
principles : their amount varied in accordance with the power of 
the ryot to pay; none were given for short produce, all crops 
reaped being presumed to be good ones; and before any were 
granted to a ryot 15 per cent, was added to the assessment of such 
of his fields as had borne a crop in order to counterbalance the 
increase which had taken place in the price of grain. 

In 1866, distress once more appeared, though, as before, South 
Arcot escaped much more lightly than its neighbours. Writing 
at the end of February, the Collector reported that though the 
high prices of food were causing considerable distress, still ther 
Was nothing so unusual or disastrous in the failure of crops as could 
not be met, and relieved, by ordinary remedial measures. In 
March, however, some fears were entertained of the results if rain 
should not fall, as the want of water was then beginning be 
severely felt. In June the situation assumed a critical aspect. 
-Che rains which usually arrive in this month failed, all agricul tural 

‘ palysll’t Memorandum on the 1866 funine and lii. Guitin’i Mannal^^ 
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operations were brought to a stand-stiU,'and the people who lived 
by daily labour were reduced to great straits. In July a grant- 
in-aid was made to the district by the Belief Committee which had 
been established in Madras, works were opened and the aged 
and infirm were given food gratis at depdts. By September, the 
price of ragi had increased by 120 per cent, over the figure for 
the corresponding month in the preceding year and rice by (35 per 
cent. The season improved towards the end of January 18G7 and 
by February there was practically no one left on relief. The figures 
below indicate the course of the distress :— 



Average number of 
aged, sick and 
infirm relieved daily 
gratuitously. 

Average number of 
persons euiployod 
daily on relief 
works. 

1860. 



July 

84 

8 

August ... 

1,436 

726 

September... 

3,333 

957 

October . 

1.779 

839 

November ... 

1,675 

1,108 

December ... 

1,356 

668 

1867. 



January . 

1,047 

686 

February . 


4 


Twenty relief-houses for the aged, sick and infirm were opened 
and the expenditure in them amounted to Es. 7,490; the Madras 
Belief Committee sent the district Es. 3,000, while Es. 6,793 
more were subscribed locally; and the amount spent on works 
amounted to Es. 15,910.' 

In 1876-78 the Presidency was visited by ' the Great Famine,’ 
^he worst it has ever known. South Arcot was among the 
cii\Lstricts officially recognised as affected, but it was almost as 
HliSrhtly touched as any of them. The trouble dated from 1875, 
wh en the south-west rains were late and scanty. Good showers 
in j'^ugust and September of that year somewhat made up, how- 
ever, for the deficiency in the earlier months and though the total 
fall iM the year was only 34'31 inches against the present average 
of inches, no relief works were immediately necessary. 

Buf early in January 1876 the Collector (Mr. Garstin) reported 
that the state of Tindivanam, Vriddhachalam and KaUakurchiwas 
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bad owing to short rainfall, and in March, on his recommendation, 
the Government sanctioned the remission of the three last of the 
kists on dry crops in all villages where the general outturn of the 
principal cereals had been less than one-third. Cholera and 
cattle-disease appeared about the same time. In April rain fell 
and prospects greatly improved. In June Mr. Garstin reported 
that he had no fear of actual distress in the near future, that the 
decrease in the area cultivated was only 6 per cent, below the 
figures of the preceding year, that 87 per cent, of the land culti¬ 
vated had yielded a harvest and that this was estimated to be 
from eight to twelve annas on the wet land, about eight annas on 
dry land in the case of cambu and ragi and from one anna to five 
in the case of varagu and rain-fed paddy. The total dry and wet 
remissions came to Ks. 2,80,000, of which Rs. 1,12,000 were in 
Tindivanara taluk. Prices were not high, second-sort rice seUing 
at 8 j measures the rupee against 10 in the preceding year and the 
export of rice from Cuddalore and Porto Novo continuing. More 
rain fell in the next few months and for the time all anxiety was 
removed. 

Towards the end of the year, however, prices began to rise in 
sympathy with those elsewhere, and by the first week of November 
second-sort, rice was five measures, and ragi eight measures, the 
rupee at Cuddalore. On Christmas Day a grain riot occurred at 
Old Town owing to the indignation of the people at these high 
figures and the refusal of the dealers to sell, and the bazaars were 
looted. Immediately afterwards the rates fell considerably. In 
the same month Government sanctioned the temporary suspension 
of the collection of kists and granted Rs. 15,000 for the opening 
of relief works in Tiruvanndmalai and the country round Gingee. 
In February a remission of one-third of the kists was granted on 
dry land on which there had been a total failure of the crop and 
minor works (such as the clearance of silt from drinking-water 
ponds) were started under the supervision of the village officer^ 
and tahsildars in one or two places iu Tindivanam, VillupurainBi 
and Tiruvanndmalai. In March village relief was begun. 

In July 1877 the Acting Collector, Mr. Sharp—Mr. Qarf^tin- 
had been appointed Famine Secretary to Government—repoirted 
that he had found cases in which the village relief was not sa^'isfao- 
torily administered and asked leave to start dep6ts (or cami^s) for 
gratuitous relief. His proposal was sanctioned in part anc> camps 
were opened at which all the ordinary poor who resided^ within 
Tour miles of them and were not able to work were to I'e given 
cooked food and provided with shelter. These camps weko to be 
in the charge of clerks on about Rs. 15 a month. The s/tatistios 
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of the famine show that they were very largely availed of by 
people who were unwilling to come to the relief works, for though 
the numbers on works in J uly were only 40 and in August only 853, 
the number on gratuitous relief jumped up in the former month 
to 19,439 and in the latter rose to as high as 75,456; while by 
September it had further risen to 101,464, although the numbers 
on works were only 2,385. 

There is little doubt that these camps were badly managed, 
that people came to them who ought to have been on works, and 
that but for them the numbers on relief and the expenditure in 
the district would have been very much smaller than they were. 
More than one of the reports speak ol the absolute confusion 
which existed at them, the scramble for Iboil which took place 
at the hours of meals, the peculation which occurred and the 
diflficulty of seeing that able-bodied persons who could work were 
not admitted to them, or that people did not get food twice over. 
Later on the distribution of cooked food was replaced by a money 
dole and the relief was somewhat systematised, and these measures 
and the receipt of heavy rain in October enormously reduced the 
numbers attending the camps. 

The highest number of persons on works in the district at 
any period in this famine was as small as 2,999, which figure 
was reached in this same month of October. The only large 
undertakings systematically started were the construction of an 
embankment along the Coleroon to prevent it from flooding the 
Chidambaram taluk and the cutting of the section of the Buck¬ 
ingham Canal from the VellAr river to the lJppan4r which formed 
a part of the larger scheme to continue the canal from Marakkdnam 
through Pondicherry to the Coleroon. On both these works 
together, the largest number of coolies employed did not at any 
time exceed 1,000. The Coleroon bank was completed and of the 
f'‘\inal a length of twenty furlongs was reported to have been cut 
ou\t to water-level. The relief-works carried out by agency other 
thav) the Department of T’ublic Works consisted of a quantity of 
sma_\ll undertakings of no individual interest. 

rain of October 1877 (which was sufficiently heavy—see 
below —to cause damage) was followed by other falls, and the 
conditi\ou of the di.strict thereafter rapidly improved and the 
number^g on relief declined correspondingly. It was not, how¬ 
ever, ut^tO 1st June 1878 that orders were given for the closure 
of the ’works, and gratuitous relief was continued tor several 
months ndter this. 
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The figures appended show the progress of the famine from 
its beginning to its end:— 


Month and year. 

Average number of people 
relieved during each month of 
the famine of 1876-78. 

Total 
per cent, 
of popu¬ 
lation i D 
1871. 

Aveiago prices in 
seers per rupee of 

On 

works. 

Gratui¬ 

tously. 

Total. 

Fioe 

(2nd sort). 

Cambu. 

Pebrnary 1877 ... 

282 


282 

■02 

8^7 

101 

March ,, . , 

7M 

89 

883 

■05 

9-1 

10'6 

April ,, 

002 

2,123 

2,725 

■IS 

lO'O 

11-4 

M*y „ ... 

1,537 

3,181 

4,718 

■27 

9^1 

lO^a 

Jniie ,, .. 

.302 

7,798 

8,100 

’46 

8-6 

99 

.Inly „ .. 

40 

19,439 

19,479 

1-11 

6^8 

9-2 

Auiiust „ ... 

85.3 

75,455 

76,308 

4-36 

6^2 

9-8 

September „ ... 

2.386 

101,404 

103,849 

5^92 

6-8 

8'6 

October ,, . 

2,90!) 

61,086 

54,084 

3-08 

6-8 

103 

November ,, ... 

1,.582 

44,087 

45,CC9 

2^60 

7-6 

11^6 

DenembeT' 

1,589 

■46,15.5 

47,744 

272 

8-1 

12-8 

January 1878 

2,07,'> 

28 902 

.31.037 

1-77 

R-I 

15-0 

February „ 

1,607 

10,9+5 

12,612 

'7li 

10-8 

14-4 

March ,, 

r,B7 

7,902 

8,,519 

49 

lO'O 

13-2 

April „ 

+19 

4,012 

4,431 

•25 

9-5 

12'D 

May ,. 

052 

4,294 

4,946 

■28 

97 

11-6 

June „ 

387 

1,738 

5,325 

■SO 

8-7 

10-6 

July . 



5,696 

•32 

7'9 

9-5 

An^'ust . 


5,339 

5,339 

■,30 

8'0 

122 

September,, 

1,378 

4,;i!) ^ 

6,772 

•29 

8-6 

17'8 

Average ... 

1,013 

21,356 

22,371 

)-27 

8-5 

11-5 


The parts of t)ie district most affected were KallakurcJii and 
Tirukkdjilfir (in both of which taluks there was a decline in 
the population in the decade 1871-1881) and the western side of 
Villupuram, but, as lias been said, the distress was nothing 
compared to that experienced in other districts. At its height, 
when the relaxation of the rules for the distribution of 
gratuitous relief had brought the maximum number of people to 
the camps where food was given awaj free, the proportion of the 
population on all kinds of relief was only six per cent, of the 
total. In Bellary it was as much as 61 per cent. The expendd" 
ture on works waa returned as Es. 79,384 and that on gratuitous 
relief as Es. 8,53,271. Of this latter sum, Es. 4,36,334 w^ere 
spent in the three months of August, September and October 
1877 when the restrictions were at their lowest point. 

Since that year, no real famine has occurred in the district, 
though remissions have frequently been necessary on acobunt of 
deficient rainfall. Particulars of those granted in the tee nyears 
ending with Fasli 1302 will be found in the separate APP®udix 
to this volume. 
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Though South Arcot has thus been lenientlj" treated by the CHAP, VIII. 
fates in the matter of want of rain, it has suffered severely at Storms. 

their hands from storms and floods, and it would perhaps be - 

difficult to find any coast in the world of equal length which has 
been so fatal to the British Navy as that of this district. 

The earliest hurricane of which particulars survive is that of in 1681 . 
the loth November 1681, on which date, say the iladras records, 

“ began a storm in Porto Novo w®'^ continued 3 : dayes until 
Sunday w*^** broke many small Vessells in the river & the 
people fled up into the Countrey, many fiouses falling w*** y® 
force of y® raine & of y® Sea.” 

Ranga Pillai’s diary records the occurrence of no less than In 1746, 
three tornadoes one after the other in November 1745 at Pondi¬ 
cherry. The first of them was the worst: the avenues in the 
town were torn up, the trees in orchards and gardens laid low, 
houses washed away by the river, many people and cattle drowned, 
and parts of Pondicherry flooded waist-deep. Even the birds were 
tilled by the fury of the rain and wind. 

On the 13th April 1749 a hurricane struck the camp of the in J 749 . 
English expedition which was halting near Porto Novo on 
its way to Devikottai and the tents were blown to rags, many of 
the horses and draught bullocks were killed, and all the stores 
were so much spoilt that the force had to move into Porto 
Novo to repair damages. The same storm did even gi-eater 
harm to the shipping and the fleet which accompanied the 
expedition ; two of the Company’s ships were stranded between 
Cuddalore and Port St. David; the Apollo, hospital ship, was 
lost with all her crew; the Pembroke, a GO-gnn ship, was wrecked 
and only six of the crew were saved; and the Namur, 74 guns, 
jn which Admiral Boscawen had hoisted his flag and which was 
he finest ship of her size in all the British Navy, went down with 
0 men.* 

On the 31st October 1752 another hurricane broke on the coast. 1^52 
described by Ormc as the most violent within human memory 
andi,e rain fell so continuously for several days that tlie whole 
couuy was under water and the English troops in the field were 
compded to return to Fort St. David for shelter. 

In 760, when Eyre Coote (see p. 68 above) was besieging ini7t>(>, 
Pondichrry, a cyclone struck the coa.st opposite the town and 
■Wrecked the majority of tlie men-of-war which were lying there 

’ Oriuq i, 109. A graphic aooouafc of the experiences of the Pembroke, 
written by iep Master, wiU be found in Cambridge’s JVar mi India (London, 1751), 

24 
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assisting in the blockade. From eight o’clock on the night of 
the 30tb December the wind blew in squalls (each fiercertlian the 
last) until ten, when the Admiral cnt his cable and fired the 
signal for the rest of the fleet to do the same. The wind, 
Jiowever, was so strong that the signal was not heard and the 
others—“ in obedience to the discipline of the navy,” as Orme 
puts it'—rode until their cables parted and then tried to put to 
sea. Mvery minute, however, the storm increased in violence until 
midnight, by which time the wind had veered from the north¬ 
west, where it luwi bcgtin, to the’north-east. It then “ suddenly 
fell stark (?alm with tlihh haze all round” and directly afterwards 
“the wind flow up from the south-east and came at once in full 
strength with much greater fury than it had blown from the 
other quarter.” 

Four of the King’s .ships cut away all their masts and so rode 
out this cyclone. The Newmutle, the QuPenharough frigate and 
the Protector, a fire-ship, drove towards the shore without know¬ 
ing where they were or attempting to anchor. The roar of the 
surf was indistinguishable in the general turmoil until it was too 
late, and all three of them went ashore about two miles south of 
Pondicherry. The Bxiike of Aquitaine, the Sxmderland, and the 
Duke, storoshiji, all went to the bottom, and with them perished 
1,100 Europeans, only seven of all those on board being saved. . 

The damage in the blockading camp was also immense. The 
sea burst in over the beach and overflowed the country as far a» 
the bound-hedge, wrecking all the batteries and redoubts which 
the army had erected and raining everything which was not under 
cover in a masonry building. 

Tlie above by no means eThaust the list of these catastrophes 
In a violent storm on the 21st and 22nd October 1763 thre 
more of the King’s ships were dismasted; on the 15th Octol 
1782 a cyclone strewed the shore for miles with wrecks and s*' 
100 coasting craft, laden witli 30,000 bags of rice, to the liotM ; 
in 179.5 a hurricane swept over the district causing immense 
of crops ; in October 1842 the same thing occurred agai* 

1853 seven vessels and many native craft were wrecked 
Cuddalore and Porto Novo; in 1871 a large steanr, the 
Veddo, was stranded in a cyclone on the Coleroon shoal, ut was 
got off again uninjured ; and in 1874 a tornado did muchlam^e 
in the north-west corner of the district. 

Some of these storms were accompanied by heavyfloods m 
the rivers, and other inundations have been caused bye'xcessive 
rainfall in the districts in which these rivers rise. 
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The earliest of which particulars survive was in 1858, when CHAP. VIJI. 
the Coleroon came down in an overwhelming fresh which was Floods. 
11^ feet deep on the crest of the north branch of the Lower j^ggg 
Aniout, a figure which has never since been exceeded. The delta 
was under water and .the natives fled in every direction away 
from the river and the country under its influence. 

From the 17th to the 19th October 1864 ten inches of rain In 1804. 
fell at Cuddalore and there was even more inland. The Gfadilain 
in consequence came down on the I9th in the worst flood known 
up to then. It swept away eight of the arches of the bridge 
wliich then connected Manjakuppain and Tirupdpnliyfir—a con¬ 
struction of twenty brick spans of thirty feet each which had been 
built between 1843 and 1847 partly from pagoda funds and partly 
with convict labour—and damaged two more. The Maidan at 
Manjakuppam was flooded all that day from three to four feet 
deep, the patients had to be hurried out of the hospital to the 
verandah of the racquet court, two women were drowned close 
to the gate of the Collector’s house and the water came up to the 
doorway of this building, and in Pudupalaiyam nearly all the 
huts were washed down and hardly a house escaped some damage 
or other. A large number of people were left homeless, and Us. 

3,700 was spent in relieving them. In the inland parts of the 
district the liarin done was confined principally to the taluks of 
Cuddalore, Villupuram and Tirukkoyiiur, but there it was very 
considerable. The roads were evcr}(wliore washed to pieces, the 
three anicuts on the Gadilam were all badly damaged, the Perumal, 

Wallajah, and sixty sniallor tanks were breaclied, and the total 
cost of the repairs which would be necessary was estimated at the 
time at over a lakh of rupees. 

In 1871, from the 6th to the 16th November, very heavy rain In 1871. 
pU in the west of the district. All traffic was stopped on live 
in Tindivanain and 'I’iravannamalai taluks for four days, 
thii^7"®i^ tanks in the former and fourteen in the latter were 
bre^^^®*^ and the Vell^r came down in a great flood which was 
thirt(l^° deep on the auicut at yiiatiatope and carried away 
the brJ^S® Mutlur (see p. 171 above) which had been opened the 
week J^^ore. 

On 2Gth October 1874 a big fresh came down the 1“1874. 
Ponnaiyd^ and Gadilam rivers, and one of the piers of the bridge 
over the p^^Hier at Cuddalore (a brick erection of 21 arches of 45 
feet span 1857 at a cost of Eis. 56,000) sank slightly and 

there was some subsidence of the foundations of the bridge 
over tlie (JAdilam at tlio same place. The river-channels and 
other work^ much damaged and cultivation alongside them 
was submera®*^* 
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On the 25th October 1877 the VeMr rose in high flood and 
breacJiod the anient at Peldndurai for a length of 219 feet and 
damaged that at Shatiatopo. Heavy rain had fallen in the west 
of the district and consequently the PonnaiyAr also overflowed 
at tlie same time, damaging land under its open-headed channels 
and breaching the railway in several places. On the 6th Novem¬ 
ber of, tlio same year the Coleroon burst its north embankment 
in several places and the VadavAr also overflowed. Parts of ten 
villages were submerged, but no loss of life occurred. 

On the 2lst November 1880 a cyclonic storm passed over 
the district from south-east to north-west and expended itself in 
the Kalr4yan hills, causing such a flood in the VellAr as has never 
yet been exceeded. The height of the water on the crest of the 
PelAndurai anicut was over fifteen feet and that unfortunate 
work (see p. 138 above) was again breached. At Shatiatope there 
were fifteen feet of water over the anicut, a figure which continues 
to be the highest on record, and though the work escaped 
uninjured the river spilt over its right bank into the Viranam tank 
and for a time that reservoir was in the greatest danger. Almost 
simultaneous floods in the Coleroon had caused the Vadavdr 
channel to breach in many places, and the country from the Ldlpet 
weirs to Manndrgudi was one sheet of running water. These 
breaches had, liowever, reduced the supply sent from that side 
into the Vir4nam tank and it was owing to them that that work 
escaped. The channels from the Tirukkoyilhr anicut on the 
Ponnaiydr were also breached and the total biU for the damages 
in the district due to this flood came to Ks. 2,12,000. 


In July 1882 high floods continued to come down the Coleroon 
for several days in succession. At length on the 10th the H 
embankment of the river within the iVichinopoly district coUapr^ 
and the water poured down on to the Vadavdr channel. The^gj^ 
bank of this soon gave way and then part of the right bahkfQ^. 
lowed and the water swept on and broached the bank of the 
"Vaikkdl. The river also broke down its embankments 
down within this district, rushed across country to the 
Indian Railway and carried away an iron girder bridfg a^out 
three miles from Chidambaram. On the 19th July the pQgg 
again and threatened to wash away the right bank of th^ Vadavdr 
Had it succeeded in doing so the results would have disas¬ 
trous, as there are several viUagos close under the ,ank. But 
the danger was averted by the exertions of the ryots, ^^der the 
direction of the Deputy Tahsildar of Mann4rgudi, B^kshd 
Sahib, temporary bunds being raised along the whoU length of 
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the threatened part of tlie bank. The villages on the loft side of CHAP. Vili. 
the ehannel were inundated and the inhabitjtnts of those, careless Ploodi. 
of the consequences to tlieir neighbours as long as they could 
relieve themselves of inconvenience, tried several times to cut the 
threatened riglit bank and were only prevented from doing so 
by the vigilance of the authorities and of those interested in its 
maintenance. The water got into 101 villages, but the damage 
done to houses was surprisingly small and Rs. 500 distributed by 
the Collector was suiEcient to repair the greater part of it. 

The worst floods the district has over known were those of 1“ 1884. 
1884. There were two of these—one in November and another, 
even more serious, in Deeemhor. Both occurred, chiefly in the 
Ponnaiy^r and Gadilam and in the Velldr, but the Gingee river 
was also affected by the heavy rain in tlic Tindivanam taluk. 

Prom Tuesday the 4th November to Friday the 7t]i the 
rainfall at Cuddalore was no less than 32 inches, 11'75 inches 
being registered on tho 7th alone. The stop-bank at Bdaiydr— 
constructed (see 9 above) to keep the Ponnaiydr from flowing 
down its old bod, tlic Malattar, in flood time—was breached and 
part of the fresh in the Ponnaiyar consequently swept down the 
Malattdr into tho Gadilam (which was already charged with more 
water than it could carry) and the two rivers overflowed the whole 
face of the country. The railway was breached in two or three 
places between Cuddalore and Porto Novo and the running of the 
trains was stopped; all the three anieuts on the Gadilam were 
damaged (particulars are given on pp. 136-7 above); and tanks and 
roads all over the eastern part of the district were washed away. 

New Town Cuddalore suffered greatly. The Gadilam over¬ 
awed its right bank just above the railway bridge near the town 
an^ poured into Tirupipuliyhr by way of a strip of low-lying 
gPQ^nd whicli is supposed to liave been its former bed. Tho place 
was ^ooded, and as the lieight of tlie embankment on which the 
railway prevented the water from escaping to the sea 

for son'® *''"® length gave way), many houses were 

destroye*^ and several lives were lost. Pour arches of the road 
bridge o'^®*’ Gadilam near the railway-station collapsed and 
the Maid?''Manjakuppam was under water. 

On the' December heavy rain again fell; tho amount 
received fro™ inches, and 

15’40 inches registered on the 19th alone. The remainder 
of the Bdaiyi''^ stop-bank collapsed, and the Ponnaiydr rushed into 
the Gadilami ®'^®'' greater impetus than before. Prom the 
afternoon of^ *^® ^^® ®’^®''^g combined 
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waters of the two rivers swept tlirough Manjakuppam and. 
Pudapdlaiyam to the sea. The flood was five feet deep on the 
Maidau at Manjakuppam and two lads were earried away by the 
force of the current jast opposite the Judge’s house there and 
were drowned, a companion of theirs only saving his life by 
grasping a tree as he was borne past it and remaining perched in 
it in the pelting rain all that night and the next day until lie was 
reseued on the following evening by Messrs. Yorke and Martin, 
who were going by in a boat. The Collector, Mr. Huntley 
Gordon, also saved in a boat a man wlio was being swept 
away near the time-gun on the Maidan. Tirupdpuliyhr was 
flooded d-i feet deeper than in November and eleven lives were 
lost j nine more of the arches of the Gadilam bridge loading to 
it were destroyed ; and the PonnaiyAr bridge gave way in the 
middle on the evening of the 18th and during the night its 
arches wore heard to collapse one after the other with a boom¬ 
ing as of heavy guns, until by the morning thirteen of them had 
disappeared. 

Outside the head-quarters the damage was also great. The 
bridges over the two mouths of the Gingee river—tlic Kilinjiydr 
and the Aridnkuppam stream—wore destroyed, and so was that 
across tlie Malattar on the road from Panruti to 'I'irukkdyilflr ; 
all the three anicuts on the Gadilam once more suffered and the 
PeMndurai anieut (see p. 139) was again breached; the Wallajal. 
and Peruradl tanks under the Shatiatope system burst their 
embankments ; the country between the Kliin S4hib’s Canal and 
the llaja Vaikkal from the Lower Anieut was one sheet of watpr; 
and the railway was washed away in scores of places to an 
aggregate length of some four miles, the worst items of damage 
being the destruction of a wing of the bridge over the Tondiy^^. 
of three of the five spans of that across the Gingee river, 
of six of the seven 150 foot spans of the bridge over the 
river on the Pondicherry branch. The Ponnaiy4r and 
girder bridges stood, but the wiiter was within 5 feet lO inches 
of the rail-level of the former and within 1 foot 3 inclm^ 
of the latter. Communication with Madras was cut fm. 
more than a month and with the south for an evf,n longer 
period. 

The Collector reported that 953 irrigation sources-_ 177 impe¬ 

rial and 776 minor works—wore breached ; t^euty bfi(jggg^ large 
and small, wrecked or injured ; and (according to thy village offi¬ 
cers’ figures) 13,595 habitations destroyed and 734 cattle 
sheep and goats drowned. 
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To minimise tlie damage liable to occur in Tirupdpuliy^r from CHAP. VJII, 
a repetition of such a flood, an embankment was made from tlie Floods. 
edge of Mount Capper near the Tiriivdndipuram anicut to keep the 
Gadilam within bounds, the height of the railway bank from the 
bridge over the Gadilam down to Old Town station was lowered 
to allow the water to escape across it to the sea and additional 
waterway was iirovided in this p.art of the line. The Edaiydr 
dam was also again rebuilt to keep the Ponnaiydr from spilling 
into tlie Gadilam. The four ruined bridges between New Town 
and Pondicherry wore eventually reconstructed at higher levels. 

These steps prevented the great flood at the end of 1903, referred 
to below, from doing .as much mischief as lit would otherwise have 
effected. 

In October, November and December 1808 heavy local rain In 1898. 
caused tlie Ponnaiydr and Gadilam again to overflow. The lino 
was breached near Serndanhr, a hamlet of Miilapernmdlagaram in 
the Cuddalore taluk, was under water for some days and could 
only be a]) 2 iroached with difficulty; the Manimuktdnadi over¬ 
flowed its banks at Vriddhachalam and part of tliat town was 
inundated ; the Paja Vaikkdl and Khdn Sdhib’s Canal iu Chidam¬ 
baram both breached ; 87 major and 232 minor irrigation works 
were more or less damaged ; and considerable remissions had to be 
granted for land whicli had been damaged by the flood. The 
VelWr was almost as higli as in 1884, but luckily there were 
no abnormal freshes in the Coleroon. 

The last serious floods were those at the end of 1903. On the 1“ 1903. 

15 th and 16th November the Coleroon came down in a big fresh 
and wrecked the brick bridge (se« p. 171) which carried the road 
over if alongside the South Indiau Railway. 

On the last two days of the year there was further heavy rain 
in the m land parts of the district—13T8 inches were registered 
at Tiruk koyilur—and the Ponnaiyir and Gadilam came down in 
high flood ■ The depth of the former at the Tirukkoyilhr anicut 
was 11^ feet agaiust the previous record of 10 feet in 1884. At 
noon on the 31st December the Gadilam was rising rapidly and 
by the eveniillg thirteen feet of water were passing under the road 
bridge at Cuddalore New Town. The embankment of the 
Ponnaiydr near Sommandalam suddenly gave way aud the flood 
in that river swept into the already overcharged Gadilam, which 
then overflowe d its banks and ran th rough the low-lying parts 
of Manjakuppan and the adjoining hamlets. The people there 
fled with their possessions to higher ground, Imt the depth of 
the water went on rising and by 10-30 P.M. was waist deep in 
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CHAP. VIII. Pudup^laijatn and was flowing with so strong a current that it 
Fr.oona. was all but impossible to stand against it. The post-office on 
the edge of the Maidan in Manjakappam was three feet deep in 
water and a regular river was racing across the Maidan itself. 

A party of ladies and gentlemen residing in the bungalows in 
Port St. David had accepted an invitation to dine that evening 
at the Judge’s house on, the eastern edge of the Maidan and then 
go over to the Collector’s to see the old year out and the new 
year in. The water being too deep for any carriages, they 
procured two of the boats from the boat-house near Fort St. 
David and a heavy sea-going catamaran, and in the evening set 
out in these to keep their engagement. They managed with 
some difficulty to get as far as the turning to the Judge’s house 
by the taluk office; but here the force of the current tearing out 
of the Maidan overpowered the fishermen who were propelling 
the catamaran, which was leading, swept this craft down the road 
and dashed it into the first of the two boats which were following. 
'Ihe boat was crushed against one of the avenue trees and smashed 
to pieces, and the ladies were only with the greatest difficulty 
pulled out of the water and lifted into the tree. The other boat 
took up the wrecked passengers and made another effort to 
proceed, but the force of the current was altogether too strong, 
the attempt had to be abandoned and tlie party returned to Fort 
St. David. 

Outside the head-quarters, tlie damage done by this flood was 
great. The line was breached in several places and through 
traffic was not restored for a fortnight; fifteen lives were lost ii 
different villages and close on a thousand cattle, slieep and goat 
were drowned; over 1,4*10 houses collapsed or were other wia 
injured; the roads were so cut up that it was estimated that 
would take Us. 20,000 to repair them j much laud was ruined b 
being covered with sand; and 4t0 major and 71 minor irrigatk) 
works were affected to a greater or less degree. 

Eaeth- The only earthquake on record in the district was that of th 

ijpAKK, h’ebruary 1000. It was felt all over it, but did no lamage. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Gknkkat. UtALiH—Cliolura—Fever—Small-pox—Guinea-worm—Elephantiasis— 
Other diseases—Vital statistics. Mudicai. Institutions—I n Cuddalore— 
Elsewhere. 


On the whole, the district is lieaithy both to European and 
native constitutions. Except in March and September there is 
usually a sea-breeze towards evening, and during the south-west 
monsoon a cool wind blows with considerable violence across the 
south-western corner of tlie district through the Atthr pass 
between the Kalrayans and the Kollimalais. Cuddalore itself 
used to be considered exceptionally healthy. The records show 
that ih the early years of the last century an invalid dep6t was 
established there and that regiments with an undue proportion 
of sick were sent to it to recruit; between 1823 and 1864 a 
European pensioners’ dep&t was maintained at Old Town 
for the pensioners of the Company’s army; and it was stated 
in 1855 that “ officers on sick, leave often benefit by a residence at 
Cuddalore.” 

The most fatal disease has always been cholera. It has 
appeared in endemic form in one part or another of the district 
in no less than twenty-four years out of the last fifty. These 
y®"s 1851-52, 1855-63, 1865-66, 1875-77, 1883-85, 1889, 

1891 and 1896-98. The worst of them were the three which 
1877 ; fhe approaoli and departure of the great famine of 

for 43 500 betweenl875 and 1877, both inclusive, cholera accounted 
were returned deaths. In the three years 1883-85, 20,000 people 
and in the as having died of the disease; in 1891, 16,000; 
number ysar® 1896-98, nearly 25,000 persons. The 
of deaths from cholera per annum since 1870 has 
and in oiily eight of these thirty-four years has 
now 2,000.' The disease is not always most 
reasons are had and the water-supplies low ; 
IS however, probably was a year of exceptionally heavy rainfall. It 

largely water-borne, and the improvement 
of rural sources of water-supply has been more than once declared 


average 
been over 5,000, 
the total been be 
severe when the 
1884, for example, 
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to be one of the great needs of the district. Active agents in 
the dissemination of cholera are doubtless the open drinking- 
water ponds which are so popular. Even when these are sup¬ 
posed to be reserved solely for drinking, their supply channels 
are never protected, and moi'eover every one who goes for water 
steps into them, while many wash out their pots, bathe their legs 
and arms, and even rinse out their mouths just at the spot where 
people come to fill their water vessels. Village sanitation, as 
elsewhere, is almost a negligible quantity and its inefl&ciency 
assists the spread of epidemics in rural areas. 

Malaria is said to be severe in the Kalrayans at all periods of 
the year except during the rains ; people from the low country 
are most unwilling to go up the hills at any time for fear of con¬ 
tracting it, and in some parts {e.g., the Uppu n^d of the Jadaya 
Gaundan jaghir) the Malaiyalis themselves suffer considerably 
from the disease. Mr. T. A. Tomlinson, late of the Survey 
department, who was on tiie range in January and February 
1874 and again from December 1875 to March 1876—longer 
than any other European has ever stayed there—says,^ however, 

1 consider these hills do not deserve the bad name they have 
got as possessing a deadly climate. There is no doubt fever does 
break out in some parts of the year, but not of a virulent type 
. . . My experience leads me to the conclusion that residence 

on these hills does not entail greater risk of fever, etc., than on 
the Shevaroys.” Malaria is prevalent for some distance from the 
foot of the hills along the Gdmukha river which runs down from 
them and at Chinna Salem and other places close under then 
In Pudupet, the low-lying suburb of Vriddhachalam on the o+ cer’s 
side of the Manimuktdnadi, next which the Divisional Off often 
bungalow and oflBce used to- stand, a-kind of low fever or some 
resulting in enlarged spleen and anemia, has continued to the 
years and the place is now almost deserted. Fevers months 
exposure to the chilly nights and heavy dews of the could.no malaria 
are common in this district as in others, but there here. Statis- 
in the irrigated tracts as is so often the case else will found in 
tics of the causes of all deaths in recent years village officers 
the separate Appendix to this volume, but the which is beyond 
frequently enter under “ fevers ” any complain are by no means 
their powers of diagnosis, and the figures 
accurate beyond question. 


Mortality from sraall-pox fluctuates viol ®Mly in accordance 
with no very obvious causes. During the last 30 years the annual 

. Jet Sfanual, ii, 71-2. 

’ Report of 18th Naroh 1876, quoted in Salem Hisfri.t’C 
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number of deaths due to the dise.^se has been nearly 2,400, and in 
1890 the total was over 8,000. Vaccination is compulsory only 
in the two municipalities and eleven of the twenty-one unions. 
Statistics will be found in the Appendix. 

Guinea-worm is very common in some of the villages in the 
south-west of the district (Chinna Salem and Siruv^kkam are 
notable instances) and also in the Kdd^impuliyhr firka of Cudda- 
lore taluk ; but as the people know how to get the worm out of 
the part affected and do not usually trouble to go to the hospitals 
to be cured, the hospital statistics of the disease do not accurately 
reflect its real prevalence. 

Elephantiasis used to be extremely frequent along the coast 
and is still common there. It also occurs in Chidambaram, where 
the water is especially bad. In Cuddalore Old Town the Mount 
Capper water-supply is said to have resulted in a great reduction 
in the number of cases. 

Itch and other diseases of the skin seem commoner than 
usual. Plague has not yet arrived.^ In 1897 there were a 
few instances of human anthrax—contracted (apparently) by 
eating the carcasses of animals which had died of that disease— 
{ind in the next year as many as thirty cases, of which three 
proved fatal, were treated. An anthrax camp was established 
at Kallanchavadi near Cuddalore. In the two following years 
ten more cases were reported, but there have been no others 
lately. 

Statistics of the recorded rates of births and deaths in recent 
years will be found in the Appendix. They are probably neither 
more nor less accurate than elsewhere. Until recently, the 
registration of births and deaths was compulsory only in the two 
municipalities. It is now obligatory under Act III of 1899 in 
twelve of the unions also. 

The medical institutions of the district consist of two muni¬ 
cipal and five local board hospitals, and three municipal and 
twelve local board dispensaries. Statistics of the attendance at, 
and expenditure on, them are given in the Appendix. 

^ In 1904 n ourious rumour—F.tarted no one knows how—went thron|fh the 
district to the effect that since chickens and pigs conveyed the infection of plague 
the Government had o.dered tliat in all villageathe former should be at once 
killed and tine latter either destroyed or driven into the jungles for three months. 
It was declared that householders disobeying the order would be 6ned. The 
rumour received implk.i ..redenoe and hundreds of chickens and pigs of all ages 
met an untimely death before the falsity of the report oonld be made known by 
the officials. 
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In Cuddalore, before tbe municipality was established, there 
were two dispensaries maintained by Government— one in Man- 
jakuppam, established in 1840, and the other in Old Town, opened 
in 1860. A building was constructed for the former in 1852. 
While Mr. Eeade was Collector, a sum of Es. 24,000 was raised 
by public subscription and invested as an endowment towards 
the upkeep of these two institutions. In 1872 they and their 
endowment were transferred to the municipality; in 188G that 
body opened the dispensary in Tirup^puliyOr which is still located 
in a rented building there ; in 1896 it reduced the institution in 
Old Town from a hospital to a dispensary ; and in the same year 
it opened a dispensary for women and children. In 1899 this 
last was transferred to its present quarters, opposite the Tirnpa- 
puliyur railway-station, which were built by Sir Eamasvarai 
Mudaliytir (who was born in Cuddalore) at a cost of K.s. 12,000 and 
presented by him to the council. The Manjakuppam hospital con¬ 
tains accommodation for in-patients, detached wards for maternity 
and septic cases (the former opened in 1874) and isolation sheds 
for infectious cases. Up to 1885 the council received a contri¬ 
bution of Es. 2,330 from local funds towards the upkeep of these 
four institutions, hut it has now foregone this on condition that 
it is allowed to retain the ono-third share of the tolls which would 
otherwise go to local funds. 

Besides those in Cuddalore, there are also hospitals at all the 
other six taluk head-quarters. That at Chidambaram is located 
in a building erected in 1882, and the cost of its maintenance is 
shared equally between municipal and local funds. The others, 
which were established at different times between 1867 and 1879, 
are kept up wholly by the local boards. The boards also main¬ 
tain twelve dispensaries. The oldest is that at Panruti, which 
was opened in 1880. The others were all established after the 
passing of Act V of 1884. They are located at Gingee (opened 
in 1887), Tittagudi (1888), Manndrgudi (1889), Marakkdnam 
(1889), Kui'injipddi (1889), Sankardpm’am (1889), Porto Novo 
(1890), Ulundhrpet (1890), Vanhr (1890), Nellikuppain (1892) 
and Srimushnam (1892). Messrs. Parry & Oo. make an annual 
oon+ribution towards that at Nellikuppam. 
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CHAPTER X. 

EDUCATION. 


Ceubcs Statistics —Ednoation by religions nnd taints. Educational Institu- 
TioNs—St. Joseph’s College—Cnddalore Town College—Upper Secondary 
schools—Lower Secondary schools—Other public schools—Private schools— 
Schools for girls—Schools for ‘ Patiohamaa.’ 

The separate Appendix to this volnnie gives the salient statis¬ 
tics of the state of education in the district according to the last 
census and the returns of the Educational department. The 
census figures showed that South Arcot ranked eighth among the 
22 districts of the Presidency in the literacy of the males of its 
population and fifteenth in the matter of the education of its 
girls. In the case of neither sex was the proportion of literates 
up to the average for the southern districts'as a whole, and of 
every hundred of the total population the persons who could read 
and write numbered only seven. 

Tamil was the language usually known by the educated, and 
4 per cent, of the males and 5 per cent, of the other sex who 
could read and write could do so in English. 

In the literacy of males, the Mosalmans take the highest 
place, the Hindus come next and the Christians follow last, but 
in the education ofltheir girls the Christians, as usual, far surpass 
the followers of the otlier two faiths. 

Education is most advanced in the taluks of Chidambaram, 
where the people are well off, and Cuddalore, which contains the 
head-quarters of the district and an unusual proportion of its 
schools ; it is much the most backward in Kallakurchi, which 
includes the Xalrayan hills, the Malaiydlis of which are almost 
wholly illiterate. 

The chief educational institution and the only college in the 
district is St. -Joseph’s College at Manjakuppam, which is main¬ 
tained by the Roman Catholic Mission aided hy grants. It is 
built on a piece of land on which once stood a theatre erected for 
the Grentleman Cadets who lived from lc06 to 1811 in the row of 
low barracks which now form part of the Collector’s office. This 
site was granted by the Company in 1812 to Lieutenant-Colonel J. 
Hazlewood, then Commandant of the invalid d^pot at Cuddalore, 
and is still sometimes called ‘ the Colonel’s garden.’ From 
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Colonel Hazlewood’s successors in interest it was purchased by 
Mgr. Bonnand, Vicar Apostolic at Pondicherry, in 1852 and in 
1868 a high school was established on it—largely through the 
exertions of the Eev. S. Eenevier, then in charge of the Roman 
Catholic congregation at Cnddalore—by the Eight Reverend P. 
Laouenan, d.d., the Archbishop of Pondicherry. In 1884 this 
school was made a second-grade college and affiliated to the 
Madras University. It contains its own chapel and has boarding 
accommodation for some 200 Roman Catholic Christian boys. A 
hostel for some 60 non-Christians is shortly to be built. 

The Cuddalore College (or ‘ the Town College’), which stands 
at the south-west corner of the Maidan in Manjakuppam, is one 
of the oldest educational institutions in the Presidency, for it 
originates from a school which was opened in the town in 
1853 at the time when education in the mufassal first began 
to be undertaken in a systematic manner. One of the earliest 
(if not actually the first) of its headmasters was a Mr. John 
Armour, and it is stiU known to the older generation as 
‘ Armour’s school'.’ In 1856 the institution was improved into 
one of the ‘ Zillah schools ’ which were established in consequence 
of Lord Ellenborough’s memorable despatch of 1854 regarding 
education. The present building was erected in 1868 at a cost 
of some Rs. 10,000, and the public of Cuddalore subscribed half 
this sum and also gave the .site. In 1879 the school was 
improved into a second-grade college. In 1881 the primary 
departments in it were abolished, and in consequence some of the 
native residents of the town formed themselves into a committee 
and started a primary school of their own. In 1884 the middle 
school department came under the management of tliis ‘ town 
school committee,’ as it was called. In the same year, as 
has been seen, St. Josepli’s school was raised to the standard of a 
college. In 1888 it was considered to be unnecessary to have 
two institutions of this grade in the town and consequently on 
the 1st January 1887 the collegiate department of the Town 
College was abolished and the high school classes were handed over 
to the School committee ; this body, of which the Collector is the 
President, still manages the institution. The building was 
placed under the care of the Collector as a Town Hall and was 
for some time occupied jointly by the school and the Union Club, 
which latter afterwards built its present quarters next the Dis¬ 
trict Court. It has now been made over to the committee on 
certain conditions. In 1888 college classes were again opened 
and the school was affiliated to the Madras University, but 
these were once more discontinued in 1902. 
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Besides this Town Coltege and the high school department of 
St. Joseph’s College, there are four other high schools in the 
district, namely that in Cuddalore Old Town maintained by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Oospel, the Local Board high 
school at Villupnram, the American Areot Mission’s school at 
Tindivanam and Pachaiyappa’s at Chidambaram. This last is 
kept up from the well-known Pachaiyappa Charities and is open 
only to caste Hindus. It was started in 1850, moved to its 
present habitation in 1868 and raised to high school standard in 
the year following. 

There are twelve English and two vernacular lower secondary 
schools for boys. Of the former, five—those at Panruti, Tirukkoyi- 
Ifir, KaUakurchi, Porto Novo, and Vriddhachalam—are maintained 
by the Local Boards, four—St. Joseph’s school in Tirupapuliyhr, 
the S.P.G. school in Old Town, the same body’s branch school at 
Tirup^puliyhr and the Leipzic Lutheran Mission’s school at 
ViUupuram—are kept up by missionary bodies and three—those 
at Manjakuppam (located in the old taluk cutcherry), Tirupdpuli- 
yfir and Chidambaram—are managed by the school committee. 
The best attended of all these institutions is this last, which has 
over 200 boys on its rolls. 

Two Government training schools for masters (at Cuddalore 
and ViUupuram) are at work, and one for mistresses is maintained 
at Cuddalore by the Roman Catholic Mission. There is also 
a District Board sessional school at Chidambaram. There are 
only two technical or industrial classes in the whole district ; one 
of these, a lace-making class at Tirnkkdyilfir, is managed by the 
Danish Lutheran Mission and the other, in which weaving is 
taught, by the S.P.G. at Cuddalore. 

Among the private schools of the district may be mentioned 
the Sanskrit pdtasdlas for instruction in the V^das which are 
maintained (usually by Ndttukdttai Chettis) in Chidambaram 
town and give free board and tuition to Brdhman boys, and the 
three pdtasdlas in the same place which give instruction in the 
Tamil classics. Two of these are new and teach the Divdram ; 
the third was established by Arumuga Navalar, the weU-known 
Saivite scholar of Jaffna, and adopts special text books of its own, 
the object of which is to combine religious with secular learning. 
Schools of this description are not common. 

The lower secondary schools for European and Eurasian 
girls are those at Cuddalore, managed by the Chaplain, and at 
ViUupuram, kept up by the South Indian Railway. Vernacular 
lower secondary schools are maintained by Government at 
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Chidambaram, Cuddalore, Kallakurciii, Valavanhr and Villu- 
puram, and at Cuddalore there are also the practising section of 
the Roman Catholic Mission’s training school for mistresses and 
the home classes of the National Indian Association. These last 
are apparently in a moribund condition. 

The numerous ‘ Panchamas,’ or members of depressed castes, 
in the district are well provided for educationally, tlie Local 
Boards maintaining 20 schools solely for them, and the various 
missionary agencies 73 more. 
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CHAPTER XL 

LAND EEVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 


Revenue History —Formation of the present district—The Nawab's revenue 
system—Captain Graham, first Collector, 1801-02— Mr. Garrow’s high settle¬ 
ment, 1802-03 —Major McLeod’s rednotions, 1803-06 —Further reductions by 
Mr. Bavenshaw, 1806-06 —Survey and settlement of soven taluks, 1806-08— 
The triennial lease, 1808-11 —The decennial lease, 1812-21- -Reversion to a 
ryotwari settlement, 1821-22 —Mr. Ravonshaw’s survey and settlement 
completed, 1826-27 —Disturbances in 1841 —Mr. Maltby’s reductions in tho 
assessments, 1864 —Mr. Hall’s reductions in Chidambaram, Mannargudi, etc., 
1854 —Changes in dry rates, etc., 1869 —Be-settlement of Chidambaram and 
Mannargudi, 1861 —Later changes in revenue policy. The Existing Settle¬ 
ment, 1887-93 —Principles followed — Bates prescribed — Resultant effects- 
Inams —Grants to temples. Existing Divisional Charges. Appendix, List 
of Collectors, etc. 

The history of the systematic admimstration of the land revenues 
of South Arcot begins with the acquisition of the Carnatic from the 
Nawab of Aroot in 1801. 

The Company had, it is true, owned small portions of the 
district for many years before that date. As far hack as 1690 
they had bought from E4ina E4ja of Gingee (see p. 41) the villages 
within “ the randome shott of a great gunfired from the ram¬ 
parts of Fort St, David which are still in consequence known 
as “ the cannon-ball villages ” ; in 1749 they had obtained from 
the Nawab of Arcot a grant of the jaghir of Tiruv^ndipuram near 
Cnddalore; and in 1762 another grant (from the same potentate) 
of the estate of Chinnaman^iyakanpdlaiyam a little further west. 
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But in none of these tracts was there for many years any 
radical change in the administration of the revenue. The 
Company’s officers continued in them the main principles of the 
old native systems which they found in force when they acquired 
them. In the account of Tiruvendipuram on p. 321 below is 
given a short abstract of an interesting report of 1775 showing 
what these were, and among the Collector’s records is another 
similar report of the same year setting forth the very similar 
revenue system which was then in force in the cannon-ball villages 
—or the ‘ Farm of Fort St. David,’ as they were officially termed. 

In July 1801, when the Nawab made over the Carnatic to the 
Company in the circumstances already referred to on p. 73 above, 

26 
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Captain Graham was appointed' to take charge of the “ districts 
(t.e., taluks) of Arcot lying between the Pdldr and Porto Novo 
rivers,” and became the first Collector of South Arcot. The 
charge then consisted of the 21 taluks of Arcot, Vellore, Tim vattfir, 
P61fir, Arni (the jaghir of that name), Wandiwash, Chetpat, 
Timvannimalai, Qing^e, Tindivanam, Valuddvfir, ViUupnram, 
Anniyhr, Tirukkoyilfir, Tirnvennanallfir, Tiruvadi, Elav^nasdr, 
Kallakurchi, Vriddhachalam, Tittagudi and Bhuvanagiri, but 
excluded the farm of Fort St. David E^nd the territory of 
Pondicherry, both of which had been separately acquired and were 
separately administered.® In April 1805 the then taluk of 
Manndrgudi (which included what is now known as Chidambaram) 
was added from Trichinopoly to this huge charge. In 1808, 
however, Arcot, Vellore, Tiruvattfir, P61llr and the Arni jaghir 
were transferred to North Arcot, and Wandiwash to Chingleput, 
while the Port St. David and Pondicherry villages (which at 
different times had been under both the Collector and the 
Commercial Resident at Ouddalore) were incorporated with the 
district. In 1816 Pondicherry was finally restored to the French 
and South Arcot assumed practically its present proportions. 
Many changes (which it would be wearisome to set out in detail) 
have since taken place in the area and number of the different 
taluks and they now consist of the seven already mentioned on 
p. 1 above. 

While the district was stiU part of the possessions of the 
Nawab of Arcot, it was administered by a manager appointed 
by him.® The Nawab Muhammad Ali’s first manager was one 
‘Ananta Doss’ (PAnanda L41 Dds) who had long served under 
his father, Anwar-ud-dln. This man held the office for three years 
and was succeeded in 1758 by Mir Asad Ali Khfin. On the latter’s 
death, the Nawab’s own son was appointed; but he was removed 
at the end of a few months in consequence of a report by his 
deputy, Kfiyoji, that he neither understood, nor took any interest 
in, the work. In 1764 RAyoji was ordered to succeed him. 

' See tho Hat of Colleotors, etc., in the Appendix to this chapter. 

“ Forty-ono villages in the Villnpuram, TiruWkdyildr and Tiruvadi taluks 
were claimed by a Colonel Thomas I'airett, who said that they had been conferred 
on him as an Altanjgah jagliir by the Nawab in perpetuity. He had been 
Secretary to the Nawab and his father before him for some 20 years. Government 
did not consider his title valid. He died soon afterwards and his administratrix 
renewed his claim. Government refused to accede to it and she apparently never 
took any legal steps to enforce it. 

• The particulars which follow are taken from Mr. Garrow’s jamabandi report 
for Fasli 1212, reprinted copies of which are among the Colleetor’s records. 
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This able man/ a Brcibrnan born at Bliuvanagiri, started 
Hfe as a sthala karnam, or revenae accountant, in the Poonamallee 
pargana. He was afterwards appointed a clerk on Rs, 15 a month 
to the Nawab’s Bakshi at Arcot; was subsequently sent to enquire 
into the mismanagement of the revenues of the southern districts ; 
succeeded in proving that the actual collections there were eight 
lakhs of chakrams in excess of the amount which was paid into 
the treasury; for these services was made deputy (naib) manager 
of the ‘ subah ’ of Arcot; and in 1764, as has been said, was 
appointed manager of the whole of that district. 

His first measures in the southern portion of it were a survey 
(which distinguished arable land from waste and wet from dry) 
and a re-adjustment of the rates of the vdram (Government share 
of the produce) on wet land and of the tirva (money assessment) 
on dry. He had three rates of dry assessment: one for ear-crops 
(kadir), one for pod-crops (kai), and a third for second crops 
(puvdsi). He allowed the ryots rent-free house sites (called manai 
m4fs), Br4hmans getting seven gontas for a house of one ‘ manai ‘ 
of 80 feet square, and Shdras five guntas in ordinary villages 
and two in agrah^rams, or Brahman villages. His standlrd of 
land measurement was this gunta, which was 24 feet square. 
These feet were those of the tallest man in the district, and to 
them he added two more out of charity. These 26 came to about 
24 English feet and 100 of the guntas so formed made up an area 
which he called a kdni. This kdni (i’82 acres) is still the ordinary 
standard of measurement adopted by the ryots among themselves. 
His grain measure was a kalam (called the ‘ Edyoji kalam ’) of 
which 100 went to the Madras garce and which was sub-divided 
into 12 Lidyoji mark41s, each containing 8 addas. 

For the first ten years of his term of management he adopted 
the amfini system of revenue administration; that is, he required 
the ryots to pay their dues direct to the Government. But the 
receipts fell oft', and in 1774 the Nawab rented out the whole 
subah to him for the enormous sum of lakhs of pagodas 
(Bs. 47,25,000). He divided it among five sub-renters, who in 
turn made agreements with other lessees for the villages themselves, 
and the ryots of each village were held collectively responsible 
for the assessment thereon. 

This high revenue appears to have been regularly wrung from 
the cultivators until 1780, the year of Haidar All’s devastating 
invasion. That inroad reduced the district at one stroke to 
the utmost poverty; very many of the ryots being eitlier slain 
or forced to flee, and the villages being devastated. Kdyoji 
died while the war was going on. 

‘ Also Icnowu as Aebauna Pandit and B&ja BixiAi, 
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After the peace between the English and Haidar^s son, Tipu 
Snltan, in 1'782, the district was one of those the revenues 
of which were assigned to the Company by the Nawab in 
payment of his debts to th4 British and which were managed by 
English officers. In 1785 this arrangement was terminated by the 
Directors, but it was introduced again in 1790 when war again 
broke out with Tipu. No records of this period survive, but it 
seems that the opposition of the Nawab’s people to the arrangement 
was so determined that little revenue was collected. In 1799, 
after the death of Tipu at Seringapatam, the Nawab again took 
over the district until, as has been said, it was finally handed over 
by him to the British on 31st July 1801. 

Captain Graham, the first Collector, in his Settlement for 
1801, reduced the assessments about 30 per cent, in view of the 
fact that the Nawab’s managers had been notoriously oppressive 
an<i of the “ necessity of a moderation adapted to the actual 
circumstances of the inliabitants, till gradual improvement, the 
effect of such moderation, should justify in the eye of policy an 
increased demand.” 

This was sound enough in principle, for it was subsequently 
found that a continuance of the Musalman settlements was ruining 
the country; but Captain Graham took no trouble to see that 
his reductions reached the villagers themselves, and did not 
merely benefit the renters ; he let out the villages to anybody and 
everybody who offered to take them (in one instance a mere 
Brinjdri was allowed to lease without competition villages of which 
the rents amounted to nearly Es. 2,10,000 !); he was shown to be 
greatly in the hands of his peshkar, Lakshmana Rao ; his accounts 
were full of inconsistencies; and when he was sent for by the 
Board of Revenue to Madras to give an explanation of his 
administration his replies were so confused, and his knowledge 
of his district evidently so slight, tliat ho was removed on 
September 30th, 1802. 

The Board sent their Secretary, Mr. Garrow, to replace him. 
Supported by their authority, this officer raised the assessments 
to almost as high a figure as they had ever reached under the Musal¬ 
man administration. The rates of vdrara (rent in kind) on wet 
land and tirva (money rent) on dry land were fixed at the level at 
which they had stood in 1800, and the ryots’ share of the gross 
produce of the former (after the usual meras, swatantrama and 
so on, for the payment of village officers and others had been 
deducted from it) came to only 40 per cent, if they were Sfidras 
and 45 per cent, if they were Brdhmans or payakdris (sub¬ 
tenants). Remissions were however given for baling. Taxes on 
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trees, and soverai miscellaneous imposts—such as sddarwdrd, 
or a charge for stationery and expenses of management; mdraOl 
nazzar (‘ customary present ’) or an arbitrary addition of from 
1 to 3:| per cent, to the revenue ; and so forth—were also levied. 
Altogether, the settlement was 10 per cent, above that of Fasli 
1210 (1800-01), which was itself 13 per cent, higher than the 
average of the preceding nine years. 

The ryots naturally objected, and some of the heads of 
villages went to Madras to appeal to the Board. They were 
“ peremptorily ordered to return to their country and the peaceful 
pursuit of their occupations ” and the Board recommended the 
Collector “ to mortify them by neglect rather than magnify their 
misconduct into amatter of importance by resenting it too rigidly,” 
and trusted that the inditferenoe with which they (the Board) had 
listened to “ the fabricated complaints of this junto ” would damp 
any expectations of leniency which they or others had conceived. 

In 1803 a larger body of the head inhabitants went up to 
Madras to again appeal to the Board. One of their charges was 
that a man who owed only four pagodas of revenue had been 
beaten so severely that he had died. Mr. Garrow reported that 
the man had died of hydrophobia from the bite of a mad dog, but 
admitted that three days before his death a peon had “ beat liim 
a few stripes with a tamarind twig ” and that the peon had been 
committed for trial and had been in irons for four months. The 
Board would not listen to the complaints of the deputation and 
they accordingly went to Government, who, to the great regret 
of the Board, removed Mr. Garrow and on 2nd December 1803 
appointed Major McLeod in his place. 

In his first report on his charge. Major McLeod gave it as his 
opinion that the assessment fixed by his predecessor had been 
very excessive; many families had left the district and cattle were 
being sold at very low rates, showing the poverty to which the 
people had been reduced. He proposed, as some relief, to tak6 
the average money rent of the previous years and apply it to the 
actual cultivation of the current fasli. But the Board were 
“ concerned to learn the anticipated diminution in revenue ” and, 
remarking that the removal of Mr. Garrow had doubtless been 
considered as a presage of success by the schemers in the district, 
directed Major McLeod to carry out the settlement as begun 
by his predecessor. 

Major McLeod’s own settlement for Fasli 1213 (1803-04) was, 
however, 2,73,500 pagodas (Es. 9,57,200) less than Mr. Garrow’s. 
He afterwards, in support of his assertion that the country was 
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over-taxed, pointed out to the Board that the average assessments 
in the district were much higher than those in the northern 
division of Arcot and asked leave to reduce them where they were 
most excessive. The Board declined to grant this permission, 
and said that the existing rates were to be maintained until a 
survey which Mr. Garrow had proposed had been carried out. 

Opposed by the Board in all his attempts to mitigate the 
severity of the assessment, Major McLeod seems to have lost 
interest in his work; and in March 1805 he applied to be relieved 
of his appointment on the ground of ill-health. 

He was followed in the same month by Mr. Eavenshaw, who 
was Collector for the next eight years—a very eventful period in 
the history of the revenue administration of the district. His 
two Sub-Collectors, Messrs. Hyde and Ross, were stationed at 
Tiruvann4malai and Arcot respectively. 

The failure of the rains and an organised system of fraud 
contrived by the headmen and kurnamsto exaggerate the amount 
of waste which had consequently occurred ’ resulted in a decline 
in the revenue of 2,78,700 pagodas in the fasli in the middle 
of which he took charge. 

At the beginning of the next fasli (1805—06) ho reported that 
the district was greatly over-assessed and that there were numerous 
oppressive money taxes in force which ought to be abolished. 
He strongly recommended a series of reductions ; marshalling a 
number of facts in support of his assertions, and showing, among 
other things, that the assessments worked out to the extra¬ 
ordinarily high rates given below — 

' Mr. Raveuahaw’s auggeatioua aa to tho puniahment which ahould be motud 
out to those offending officials arc worthy of oompariaou with prcaont-day 
mothoda. Ho propoaed that they should be diaiu iaaed from office, that alUheir 
property ahould be confiaoated and that they ahould receive fifty laahea upiece ou 
each of four anocoBaive roarlcet daya j while thoae who had absconded and enticed 
away other ryota ahould bo kept in irona for twolvo montha. 

^ Tho rates now in force may be quoted for tlie sake of oompariaon with 
these extravagant figures:— 



Bate per acre. 


Maximam. 

Minimum. 

Average. 


so 

04 

B&. A . P. 

B8. A. P. 

Wot laud 

9 0 0 

2 0 0 

6 6 0 

Dry . 

3 8 0 

0 6 0 

13 4 
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Bate per kani (1'32 acrej. 


Maximum, 

Mmimum* 

Average. 


BB. A. P. 

BB. A. P. 

BB. A. P, 

Wetland ... 

51 13 0 

2 19 

14 11 4| 

Dry .. 

14 7 G 

0 10 3f 

4 14 2* 

Garden 

87 8 0 

6 9 9 

28 11 7* 


The Board were at last persuaded by his arguments that relief 
was required and proposed to Government that it should be at 
once administered without waiting for the completion of the 
survey which they had before declared was a necessary preliminary 
to any reductions, and which had not, as a matter of fact, been 
even begun. 

Government, in passing orders, expressed their infinite regret 
that the people of the southern division of Arcot had been from 
their first transfer to the authority of the Company exposed, with 
very little relief, to all the severity and oppression which existed 
under their former sovereigns, and said that “ the share of the 
produce taken by the Sirkar had been excessive beyond all 
measure, and it was hoped beyond all example in any other part 
of the Company’s territories.” They ordered that the settlement 
of Fasli 1215 (1805-06) should be carried out on the principle of 
an equal division of the crop between Government and the ryot 
and that the survey should be begun at once. 

These instructions, however, arrived too late to be carried out 
in that fasli, and Mr. Ravenshaw was accordingly obliged to 
confine himself to reducing to Rs. 17-8-0 and Rs. 7 per kdni, 
respectively, all wet and dry assessments which exceeded those 
sums.^ He subsequently submitted to the Board further instances 
of the effect of the former high rates, stating that in some cases 
they were in excess of the whole value of the normal produce of 
the fields; that in some villages revenue and population had 
declined as much as 90 per cent. ; and that even where the state 
of things was less extreme the rapacity of the village headmen 
was so pitiless that poverty was even more general than excessive 
assessment. “ These men,” he said, “ availing themselves of 
their rank and ofllcial influence, exercised an unlimited sway over 

' See his letter of 1st July 1806, reprinted and among the Collector’s 
records. 
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the cultivating inhahitants, who, in almost all cases, were com¬ 
pelled to pay something beyond the demand of Government, and 
in some instances even double that demand ; the dread of punish¬ 
ment silenced the voice of complaint, and when the cup of 
calamity was full the hard alternative remained of either drinking 
it to the dregs or of abandoning the soil of their nativity.” 

Owing (apparently) to the improvement in the season, the 
revenue increased again considerably. The following figures 
show the net land revenue from the date of the cession of the 
district up to then :— 


Faali. 

Year. 

Collector. 

Star pagodae. 

1211 

1801-02 

Captain Graham . 

6,23.774 

1212 

1802-03 

Mr. Garrow ... .. . 

9,06,642 

1213 

1803-04 

Major McLeod ... .. 

6,76,276 

1214 

1804-06 

Major MoLeod and Mr. Ravonshaw. 

3,97,600 

1215 

1805-06 

Mr. Eavenihaw ... . 

6,64,336 


The survey was at last begun in Fasli 1215 (1806-06), the 
standard of measurement being Kdyoji’s gunta of 24 feet square 
already mentioned, 100 of which made a kini. It was completed 
by August 1807 1 in the seven taluks of Qingee, Tindivanam, 
Valuddvhr, Villupuram, Tiruvennanallhr, Tiruvadi and Bhuvana- 
giri, and was followed in these areas in the next year by a settle¬ 
ment based upon it. 

The survey classified the land into cultivated, waste, and not 
.cultivated, and divided it into fields to which names were given. 
It brought to light 140,209 kdnis of arable dry land, and 16,757 
of arable wet, more than had been shown in the old accounts. 

TTie settlement * classified and valued the produce of each field 
according to “ the best information to be obtained ” and witli 
reference to its soil (no less than 26 varieties of dry soils, 18 of 
wet and 16 of garden being distinguished) and then fixed an assess¬ 
ment on it on the general principle of an equal division of the 
crop between Government and the cultivator. The method of 
arriving at a commutation rate by which the estimated produce 
could be expressed as the assessment was as follows : The 
assumed standard was land giving a gross produce of 100 kalams 

* Eeprint of Mr. Ravenshaw’* letter of 16th Aus^uBt 1807. 

* Reprint of hia letter of 10th May 1808. 
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of grain per kdni. Deducting from this quantity the customary 
swatantrams, kalavAsam and meras and dividing the result by 
two, the Government share of the net produce was ascertained. 
This was converted into money at the rate of five kalams per 
pagoda and came roughly to 10 pagodas (Es. 36) on both wet 
and dry land of the assumed standard. Therefore, either wet 
land or dry land which yielded a gross produce of 100 kalams 
per kdni (which none of it, of course, actually did) was theoret¬ 
ically required to pay Es. 35 per kini, and fields which yielded 
less paid less, according to the following regular scale of 
proportions 


Class. 

Land 
producing 
per kani. 

Wot. 

Assessment. 

Garden. 

Dry. 


Kalams. 

RH. 

A. 

P, 

BS. 

A. 

P. 

RS, 

A. 

P. 1 

1 

80 

28 

0 

0 

. 





i 

2 

75 

20 

4 

0 






1 

3 

70 

24 

8 

0 

24 

8 

0 



1 

4 

do 

22 

12 

0 

22 

12 

0 



1 

5 

00 

21 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 



1 

. 0 

66 

19 

4 

0 

19 

4 

0 



i 

7 

.lO 

17 

8 

0 

17 

8 

0 



1 

8 

45 

15 

12 

0 

15 

12 

0 




9 

40 

14 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

10 

35 

12 

4 

0 

12 

4 

0 

12 

4 

0 

11 

30 

10 

8 

0 

10 

8 

0 

10 

8 

0 

12 

25 

8 

12 

0 




8 

12 

0 

13 

20 

7 

0 

0 




7 

0 

0 

14 

18 







6 

4 

10 

16 

15 

5 

4 

0 




5 

4 

0 

le 

to 







4 

3 

8 

17 

8 

3 

8 

0 




3 

8 

0 

18 

6 







2 

12 

10 

19 

5 

1 

12 

0 




2 

1 

7 

20 

4 







1 

6 

6 


Thus there were sixteen wet, twelve dry and nine garden land 
rates, but the average rates in any village were not to exceed 
Es. 17-8-0 for wet and Es. 7 for dry land per kani. The average 
wet and ^dry rates for the whole of the settled taluks worked out 
to Es. 9-7-6 and Ks. 3-2-2| respectively per acre, which (see 
above) are enormously higher tlian those charged at the present 
day. Deductions of 5J5 per cent, were made on wet land depend¬ 
ent entirely on rain or irrigated by picottahs, and of 10 per 
cent, on all land belonging to Br^ihmans or Musalmans and 
actually cultivated by them. On the other hand, much wet land 
(and some dry) was classed as double-crop, and assessment for 
both crops was collected whether a second was raised or not. 

27 
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The settlement of Pasli 1217 (1807—08) was made in the 
above seven taluks in accordance with this survey and settlement 
and the survey of the other taluks was steadily pushed on. 

The work however was suddenly stopped, and all fiavenshaw’s 
efforts to ameliorate the ryots’ condition were nullified, by the 
orders of Government, passed early in 1808, that beginning from 
next Fasli (1218, 1808—09)—and as a preliminary to a permanent 
settlement of the land revenue on the system introduced by Lord 
Cornwallis in Bengal in 1794—all the villages in certain districts 
of the Presidency, South Arcot among them, should be leased 
out for a term of three years for fixed sums to renters. The 
renters were to he the heads of villages and chief cultivators (or, 
fading them, strangers) and the terms arranged with them were 
to be such as might he considered moderate and equitahle and 
to he subject to the condition that no reduction in the rental 
would he made on account of adverse seasons. The renters were 
to he alone responsible for the payment of the rents and they 
were to make such arrangements as they chose with the actual 
cultivators. 

The idea of leasing out the villages in this manner had 
emanated from the Government of India in 1804 and liad been 
strongly opposed for several years by the Madras Government 
and its heat officers. The details of the controversy and the 
arguments advanced on either side are hardly matters into which 
it is necessary to enter here,’ and it will he sufficient to refer 
to the effect produced on the district by the instructions with 
which the discussion concluded. 

Mr. Eavenshaw introduced the triennial leases from Fasli 
1218, the rent for eacli village being fixed upon a consideration 
of the average collections of the past seven years, the revenue 
of the preceding fasli and the extent of waste susceptible of 
immediate cultivation. Of the 3,987 villages in the district, 
3,742 were so leased. The remaining 245 included 81 shrotriem 
villages, 69 which were deserted, and 105 which, as no one was 
found willing to lease them, were kept under am4ni, that is, 
under the direct administration of the officers of Government. 

The total amount of all the revenue so arrived at was 41,600 
star pagodas in excess of that of the preceding fasli. The abk5,ri 
revenue was' included in the leases, but not the income from salt 
nor the receipts from the ‘ town duties ’ (land customs) and from 
betel and tobacco, nor the d^vastiinara (temple) revenue. 

* A summary of the case on either aide will be found in the minutes of 
Messrs. Thackeray and Hodgson, Members of the Board of Eevenue, printed as 
an appendix to the Fifth Report of the Select Committee on the E.I. Co. 
(Bigginbotham A Oo„ 1888). 
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The experiment was a failure. The price of grain fell, the 
seasons were unfavourable, cultivators were scarce (and were 
rendered more so by the oppressions of the renters) and these 
latter consequently fell more and more into arrears with their 
payments. In the first year of the lease, personal property to 
the value of 14,870 pagodas was distrained for arrears ; in the 
second, the figure rose to 33,826 pagodas ; and in the third, it 
reached 54,656 pagodas (Es. 1,91,296). 

The Board however considered that it was not the system 
which was at fault, but the method of administering it, and that 
if only the rentals were reduced and the length of the lease was 
increased all would be well. 

The Government accordingly ordered that from the date of 
the expiry of the triennial leases (that is, from the beginning of 
Fasli 1221, 1811-12) a decennial lease (to be ultimately con¬ 
verted into a permanent settlement) should be introduced into 
this and other districts. They hoped and believed that this 
step would give the ryots a permanent incitement to extend 
and improve their land, as it would remove all apprehension of 
any enhancement of the suras wluch they would have to pay for 
their holdings. This view, however, left out of consideration 
the fact that it was not the payment due from the actual culti¬ 
vator whicli was fixed in perpetuity, bat that due from the 
renter; and that the power of this latter to grind the faces of 
the ryots of his village and raise their assessments was limited 
by no restrictions whatever. 

The decennial lease was duly introduced from Fasli 1221, and 
was another failure. Mindful of their experiences with trien¬ 
nial leases, the renters were most unwilling to bind themselves in 
a similar manner for an even longer period, and in the first year 
of the lease only 579 of all the villages of the district were taken 
up. In the next year, 1812-13, when Mr. Hyde, then Sub- 
Collector, became Collector in place of Mr. Kavenshaw, the number 
of villages leased rose to 2,069, and in the next three years to 
2,613, 2,765 and 2,801 respectively. 

In his settlement report for this last year (1815-16) Mr, 
Hyde gave it as his opinion that the decennial lease was a mistake, 
and he continued year after year to write in the same strain, 
declaring that the oppressions of the renters robbed the ryots of 
the money which was necessary to the carrying on of cultivation, 
and that the condition of the agriculturists and of the country 
generally was rapidly deteriorating. 
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Meanwhile the Oonrt of Directors, alarmed at the results which 
had followed the rent-system in several districts, ordered a rever¬ 
sion to a ryotwari settlement on the expiry of the decennial leases. 
Instructions accordingly were issued by the Board in 1818, and 
it was directed that the ryotwari system should be introduced at 
once in any villages which had lapsed to Government owing to 
their renters having fallen into arrears, and throughout the 
district from Pasli 1231 (1821-22). Mr. Hyde was told to finish 
the survey and settlement which Mr. Ravenshaw had begun and 
to see that the assessments he made in accordance therewith were 
moderate. ' 

Mr. Hyde went into the matter and eventually reported ^ that 
in liis opinion Mr. Eavenshaw’s rates had been fixed too high, 
and that the ryot’s share of the gross produce should be 60 per 
cent, (or at the least bb jier cent.) instead of the 50 per cent, which 
Mr. Ravenshaw had allowed him. He also urged that that officer’s 
commutation rate of five kalams per pagoda should be reduced to 
six kalams. The Board, however, was alarmed at the idea of the 
relinquishment of S-f lakhs of rupees of revenue which these 
steps would have involved, and called for more information. Mr. 
Hyde apparently never sent this further information; nor did he 
take any steps in the remaining five years of his Collectorship to 
introduce the survey and settlement. 

He was succeeded in 1826 by Mr. Brooke Cunliffe, who was 
Collector for the next five years. In 1827 this officer at last 
brought Mr. Ravenshaw’s survey and settlement into force in 
the taluks of Chetpat, Tiruvanndraalai, Tirukkdyilfir, Elavdnasfir, 
Kallakurchi and Vriddhachalam. Both of them had been practi¬ 
cally completed throughout these areas by Mr. Ravenshaw himself, 
before the triennial leases began, and but for the interruption 
which these latter had caused would have been introduced years 
before. 

The only areas which thus remained unsettled were the farm 
of Fort St. David and the Tiruvdndipuram jaghir mentioned at 
the beginning of this chapter, the lapsed jaghir of Sankardpuram 
(see p. 336, Chapter XV) and the taluks of Manndrgudi and 
Chidambaram. In these last Mr. Ravenshaw had introduced in 
1806-07 a temporary settlement based on the principles he had 
followed elsewhere, and in 1825 Mr. Brooke Cunliffe submitted 
to the Board proposals for lowering the assessments then made in 
accordance with methods of his own. The Chidambaram ryots, 
however, were in those days always truculent and aggressive ; they 


* In 1820. A reprint of the papere it among the GoUeotor'e reoorde. 
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opposed Ills reductions with vehemence, and the Board eventually 
declined to sanction them. In this part of the district, therefore, 
as in the rest of it, Mr. Eavenshaw’s rates continued in force. 

Mr. Brooke Cunliffe, like Mr. Hyde, considered that Mr. 
Ravenshaw’s rates were everywhere excessive. I'he Board had, it 
is true, eventually modified their objections to the reductions in 
these which Mr. Hyde had proposed to effect in bringing them 
into force in the remaining taluks ; but at the same time they had 
declared that “ no revision was required ” in those taluks in which 
they were already in force. Consequently Mr. Brooke Cunliffe 
could not effect reductions in the taluks to which he newly ex¬ 
tended the rates without causing great heartburnings in those in 
which they were already in operation, and though he held the 
melancholy opinion that “ at the end of the year the cultivator 
seldom is able to cover his expenses and is obliged to sell any little 
property he may have, and too often his ploughing bullocks, to 
satisfy his rent ” (starting again the next year with the help of 
takdvi, or advances from Government) and that “ no capital has 
accumulated with more than two-thirds of the ryots, and they 
must continue in tliis state until a reduction is made,” yet he was 
unable to effect this reduction. 

Besides the introduction of the survey and settlement, Mr. 

Brooke Ounliffe’s administration was marked by other beneficial 
reforms, such as the inauguration of the system of paying tlie 
revenue by instalments, or kists ; the abolition of the practice of 
‘ Dittam,’ whereby a ryot was required to bind himself to culti¬ 
vate and pay for a certain quantity of land each year; ^ the doing 
away with ‘ Taram bharti,’ a plan under whioli ryots were pre¬ 
vented from relinquishing heavily-assessed, in favour of lightly- 
rated, land by being charged the revenue due on any of the former 
which they gave up in addition to that on the latter which they 
cultivated in its stead; the improvement of the methods of conduct¬ 
ing the jamabandi, so that the ryots might be brought into more 
direct contact with the European officers and have more chance of 
representing errors in the kurnams’ accounts; and the issue of 
regular pattas (which the ryots accepted with gratifying avidity) 
stating the names or numbers of the fields held by each man, their 
extent, classification and assessment, and the kists in which this 
last was to be paid. 

Mr. Brooke Ounliffe’s immediate successors did little to lift the Disturbanoe* 
revenue administration of the district out of the groove into which 

' It may be bere mentioned that this system was re-introduoed by the Board 
in 1849-50 and was not finally abolished nntil 1865-56. 
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it subsequently fell and it was not until 1841 that any important 
changes were introduced. 

In 1840 the then Collector, Mr. Ashton, issued instructions 
that the manai mdfs, or rent-free house sites already mentioned as 
having been granted on certain scales by Rfi,yoji, were to pay 
assessment unless they were specially exempted in the survey 
accounts or by subsequent authority. The orders applied only 
to Tirukkoyilhr, Tiruvann^malai, Chetpat and Tindivanam, the 
janiabandi of the rest of the district having been already 
concluded. 

When Mr. Ashton went to Tirukkoyilhr, his first jamabandi 
camp after the issue of these instructions, he found the ryots in 
a great state of excitement at the new tax. On the first day of 
the distribution of the pattas in which the new assessment was 
included*, the ryots threw these documents down and refused to 
accept them. The next day they came forward in a body, declared 
their determination to take no pattas if the obnoxious tax was 
demanded of them, and went off to their villages. The pattas 
had consequently to be given to the headmen of the villages for dis¬ 
tribution. At Tiruvannimalai, the next camp, the exhibition of 
feeling was still stronger, the ryots coming before the Collector 
in an angry crowd, clamorously stating their objections to the 
assessment and refusing to take their pattas. As before, the 
difficulty was evaded by delivering these documents to the moni- 
gars. At Chetpat matters reached a climax. The ryots would 
neither take the pattas themselves nor let the monigars receive 
them, and broke out into an uproar which Mr. Ashton vainly 
endeavoured to quell and which ended in his being pelted with 
handfols of dust. Mr. Ashton eventually announced that the order 
would be withdrawn; but his authority had been so weakened 
that he found himself unable to complete the jamabandi of 
Tindivanam, the one remaining taluk, and returned to Cnddalore. 

The Government removed him from his post and appointed 
Mr. John Uent, who had been Collector of the district immedi¬ 
ately before him and was at that time Senior Member of the 
Board of Revenue, as Commissioner to enquire into the disturb¬ 
ances. After making investigations on the spot, Mr. Dent 
issued a proclamation * declaring that portions of nattam, or 
village site, occupied by bouses or ‘ backyards,’ even if cultivated 
with tobacco and vegetables for the use of the occupants, would 
be exempted from assessment; that other village site which was 
cultivated would be charged the highest dry rate of the village ; 

^ See tbe reprint of bis report and the oonneeted papers in the OoUeotor’s 
reoordi. 
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that assessed land which had been already occupied by houses 
and backyards which did not cover a greater extent than that 
allowed by a certain scale sanctioned in 1833 would be exempt 
from payment of revenue ; but that similar land so occupied in 
future would be charged as though it were cultivated. 

The ryots took advantage of Mr. Dent’s presence to represent 
a number of other grievances—^twenty-four in all, some real and 
some frivolous—and after enquiring into the whole of them the 
Commissioner issued a series of orders, known for many years 
afterwards as ‘ Dent’s hukamn4m4,’ dealing with every complaint 
which appeared deserving of redress. 

Thereafter matters again stagnated until 18.51, when Mr. 
Edward Maltby was appointed Collector and a new era dawned. 

In an able report written in 1853 ^ this officer demonstrated 
by a careful array of figures that the opinions of his predecessors, 
Messrs. Tlyde^ and Brooke Cunliffe, regarding the excessive 
nature of Mr. Eavenshaw’s assessments were only too well 
founded, and that the progress of the people in the thirteen 
taluks (by then reduced, by changes in boundaries, to ten) into 
which they had been introduced (and which were known as 
the hultis taluks) was materially retarded in consequence. He 
showed that though tlie population of the district had largely 
increased and numbers of its people emigrated every year, yet of 
the wet land within it commanded by irrigation sources as much 
as 54 per cent, (bearing an assessment of nine lakhs of rupees) 
was left untiUed and of the dry land no less than 77 per cent. 

He pointed out that the assessments in South Arcot were 
much higher than in its neighbours Ghingleput, Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly, and urged that they should be remodelled on a 
basis which would leave the ryot 60 per cent, of the gross 
produce of wet land and 66 per cent, of that of dry land. He 
argued that though these reductions would doubtless involve a 
big drop in the revenue at first, yet this would eventually be 
more than counterbalanced by the great extension of cultivation 
which would ensue in consequence of them. 

The Board and Government agreed generally with his 
suggestions, and in 1864 a notification was issued, which made 
the following reductions (brought into force in 1854-55) in the 
existing assessments in the surveyed taluks :— 

(a) Wet land —■ 

(i) The classification of land as double-crop and donbtful- 
double-crop was abolished, wet land formerly so classed being 

' Printed, with the orders on it, in No. XXII of the SiUetiant from tho 
flttordo (Madras, 18S5). 
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entered as single-crop and charged for a second crop (at half the 
rate for the first) only when this second was actually grown. 

(ii) Land already classed as single-crop was not to he 
charged for a second crop even if one was grown. 

(iii) In addition, a deduction of 25 per cent, from the first 
ten of Mr. Eavenshaw’s sixteen wet rates (see p. 209 above), and 
of 20 per cent, from the last six, was made; these concessions 
were not, however, to apply to fields which were rain-fed or 
watered by baling, which were to receive their usual 25 per cent, 
remission, and to be granted another 10 per cent, in addition. 

(6) Dry land — 

(i) The classification of dry land as double-crop was 
abolished. 

(ii) A reduction of 33^ per cent, on the first eight of Mr. 
Eavenshaw's dry rates, and of 25 per cent, on the four last, was 
granted whether the fields possessed private wells or not. Garden 
land was abolished as a separate class, and was assessed at the 
highest dry rate; the deduction of 10 per cent, allowed to Br&h- 
mans and Musalmans was done away with; the remission for 
seed-beds was discontinued; dry land cultivated with Government 
water was to be transferred to wet, water-rate (kasar) being 
charged meanwhile; and one anna per k4ni was added to each 
of the rates to form a Road Fund for making and improving the 
district roads. 

'The changes in Mr. Ravenshaw’s rates so effected are 
exhibited below:— 
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Mr. Maltby’s belief that the immediate loss in revenue caused 
by these reductions would be eventually made up by an increase 
in the area under cultivation was amply justified almost at once. 
In 1855-56, the year after the introduction of the concessions, 
the enormous extent of 235,274 acres was newly brought under 
the plough, and in 1856-57 a further area of 139,775 acres. 
By the end of this latter fasli —within only three years of the 
date of the reductions—the revenue due to fresh cultivation had 
more than counterbalanced the loss occasioned by the lowering 
of the assessments, and the amount of wet land left untilled in 
the district had fallen from 54 por cent, to 28 per cent., and of 
dry land from 77 per cent, to 6(5 per cent. It is not too much 
to say that the prosperity of the district—-though undoubtedly 
much furthered by the rise in the prices of grain which followed 
in subsequent years—dates from the introduction of the beneficial 
changes Mr. Maltby inaugurated. 

Meanwhile, in 1854, Mr. Hall, who had followed Mr. Maltby 
as Collector, sot liimself to examine the assessments which were in 
force in the remainder of the district; namely, in the then 
Chidambaram and Manndrgudi taluks; in the so-called ‘ taluk ’ 
of Cuddalore, wliich consisted of 50 villages comprised in the farm 
of Fort St. David and the 'riruv^ndipuram jaghir already men¬ 
tioned at (he beginning of this chapter; and in the lapsed jaghir 
of Sankarhpuram. 

The .steps which were taken in the case of this last are 
sufiiciently referred to in the account of the place on p. 338 below. 

In the Cuddalore taluk, Mr. Hall found that the wet rates 
varied from Rs. 3-H to as much as Rs. 38-8 per k4ni, and that 
33,j per cent, of the wet land was untilled. He proposed various 
reductions in the assessments (according to a statement submitted) 
ranging from 5 to 30 per cent., and Govci-nment passed all these 
which were not above 10 per cent. Of the dry land, nearly 33 
per cent, was untilled ; and Mr. Hall proposed, and Government 
sanctioned, the reduction to Rs. 7 per kdni of all assessments 
which were in excess of that amount. As elsewhere, the deduction 
of 10 per cent, allowed to Brdhmans and Musalmans was done 
away with and one anna per kdni was added to the new rates for 
the Road Fund. 

In Manndrgudi and Chidambaram, the assessments temporarily 
introduced by Mr. Ravenshaw and already mentioned were stUl 
in force. These were as under : All the dry land was charged one 
uniform rate, namely Rs. 3-12-7 per kdni—though Brdhmans 
paid only Rs. 3-1—and all garden land one uniform rate of 

98 
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Rb. lO-lo per kAni. Mr. Hall propoBed, as before, to do awaj 
■with the deductions to Brdhmans and add the one anna for the 
Road Fund, aud to charge all dry land Rs. 3-1 per kdni and all 
garden land Rs. 7, Government agreed. 

For purposes of wet assessment, Mr. Ravenshaw had grouped 
the villages in'to five classes—of which the fifth included those 
which possessed only mdnavdri, or rain-fed, wet land—and in each 
of these classes he had fixed (besides an average charge for all 
waste) four different money rates. Those in the fifth class had 
been raised by one-third in 1838 after the, construction of the 
Lower Anicut across the Coleroon had brought them regular 
irrigation. Mr. Hall proposed to reduce the rates in the first 
four classes by 20 per cent, and those in the fifth by 10 per cent., 
and Govorniiient agreed. They then stood at about the same 
standard as elsewhere in the district, except that the minima 
were higher, and wore as under 
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Second crop was to be charged at lialf the assessment for a 
first crop aud instructions were passed regarding the levy of kas.^tir, 
or water-rate on dry lands irrigated from Government sources. 
As before, the reductions in tim assessment led to a large extension 
of cultivation, the average area tilled in the three years succeeding 
the change being nearly 20,000 kdnis in excess of the average in 
the triennium preceding it. 
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In this same 7ear other important changes in revenue ad¬ 
ministration—some of which applied to other districts also—were 
brought into force : Ryots were allowed to relinquish land at any 
time during the fasli, instead of only at the beginning of it as 
before; remissions for land in a patta which was left waste were 
abolished, the ryots being required to pay for all they held except 
wet land which was left waste for want of water; rules were 
passed to hinder persons who had relinquished land from 
taking it up again ; and the village establishments throughout 
the district were revised by Mr. PeUy, and the existing thirteen 
taluks grouped into eight (54 villages of Chetpat being transferred 
to North Areot) which were graded according to their importance. 

In 1861 a re-settlement was introduced into Chidambaram and 
Manndrgudi. It was based on a regular survey carried out by Cap¬ 
tain Priestley and was the first piece of work done by the newly- 
organised Settlement department. The method of procedure 
was elaborate, fifteen classes of soil being distinguished, the 
gross produce calculated in a large number of fields, the expenses 
of cultivation worked out, commutation prices fixed, deductions 
allowed for unfavourable seasons, and special circumstances 
locally affecting the general results so arrived at—such as vicinity 
to markets and efficiency of irrigation—taken into account.' For 
tlie purpose of wet assessment, the villages were grouped into 
three classes (instead of the five adopted by Mr. Ravenshaw) 
according to the quality of their irrigation sources, and in each 
of these, as before, there were four rates of assessment. The 
new rates were eleven in number, ranging from Rs. 8-8 an acre 
to Rs. 2, as against the twelve, ranging from Rs. 11-14 per kini 
to Rs. 5-6 (see above)—that is, from Rs. 11-4 to Rs. 4-14-5 per 
acre'—which were in force before. 

The new dry rates were ten in number and ran from Rs. 3-8 
to As. 8 per acre, as against the former uniform charge of Rs. 3 
per kdni (Es. 2-4-4 per acre). The classification of fields as 
‘ garden land ’ was abolished. 

Though in many villages the assessment was raised, the total 
effect of the re-settlement was a decrease amounting to Es. 93,000 
in a revenue which the Board described as “ now collected with 
ease.” The Government liowever eventually sanctioned the 
scheme as it stood, and it was introduced without trouble. 

* For full particulars see the 298 pages printed as No. XIV of the 
tions/rom the Recorde, Madras Government Press, 1869. 
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For the next 26 years, until the existing settlement began to 
be introduced in 1887, no general revision of assessments was 
carried out in any part of the district, but, as elsewhere, numerous 
minor clianges were effected which all contributed to bring revenue 
administration to the condition in which it now remains. 

M4,nav^ri, or rain-fed, land—which as has been seen, was 
previously assessed as wet land subject to a deduction of '25 per 
cent., increased in 1854 to 35 per cent.—was in 1864 all trans¬ 
ferred to the head of wet or dry according as it had, or had not, 
means of irrigation. 

In 1866 it was ordered that no additional charges for water 
or second crops should be levied on dry land containing wells, 
and that land classed as wet but dependent solely on private wells 
should be transferred to dry and charged the highest dry rate. 

In the same year the classification of land as ‘ garden ’ was 
abolished, sucli land being transferred to wet if irrigated and to 
dry if not. 

In 1869 the levy of prohibitory assessment on waste and 
porainboke cultivated without permission was sanctioned. 

In 1874 second-crop assessment was ordered to be charged 
throughout the district on all wet land classed as single-crop on 
which a second crop had been raised with Government water, 
this system having been already introduced at the re-settlement 
of Chidambaram and Mann^rgudi above mentioned. 

In 1875 the rule requiring that transfers of registration and 
applications for Land must deal with no area less than a survey 
field was abrogated ; and ‘ squatting ’ on Government waste was 
recognised. 

In 1876 a curious practice which had long existed in three 
villages—Vdnfir and Pulichapallam in ViUupuram and Meyyfir 
in Tirukkoyilfir—of periodically redistributing among the ryots 
the land of the village, was finally put a stop to. In Meyyfir 
the custom had regularly continued up till then in the case of 
wet land, which was re-aUotted every four or five years. 

Between 1887 and 1893 the existing settlement, operations in 
connection witli which began in 1883, was introduced into South 
Aroot. It was based on a complete re-survey of the whole of all 
the taluks and dealt with the entire district. 


. It was conducted on the usual principles. The soils were 

followed!* classified and were grouped under the three main headings of 
regada, red ferruginous and arenaceous.' ITor purposes of dry 


> The extent to which each of these oocura in each of the taluks has already 
l)een shown on p. 13 above. 
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assessment, the villages were arranged into three groups, tlie 
last of which contained those among the Gingee hills ; the second 
those in the Gingee division of Tindivanam, in the north-west 
of Villupuraih and on the western borders of Tirukkoyilhr and 
Kallakurchi; and the first the remainder of the district. For 
purposes of wet assessment, four classes of irrigation sources 
were distinguished : the first including the anicut channels from 
the Coleroon, Gaddam, Ponnaiydr, Velldr, and Manimuktdnadi 
and the tanks directly fed by them, and the last the smaller and 
shallower tanks, 676 in number. The crops taken as stand¬ 
ards for estimating outturns were paddy for wet land and 
cambu and varagu for dry land. The outturn of paddy was 
estimated (on the basis of experiments made in other districts) to 
range, according to the nature of the soil and irrigation, from 
550 Madras measures per acre to 1,100 ; of cambu, from 120 such 
measures to 380 ; and of varagu, from 240 to 560 measures. 
These outturns were commuted into money at a rate calculated 
upon the average of the prices prevailing during the 20 non¬ 
famine years immediately preceding the year of settlement, and 
the result was reduced by 15 per cent, to allow for cartage to 
markets and merchants’ profits. The commutation rates thus 
arrived at worked out to Rs. 108 for paddy, Es. 123 for cambu, 
and Es. 80 for varagu, per Madras garce of 8,200 Madras mea¬ 
sures. From the value of the crop so obtained the cultivation 
expenses (calculated on the average of those in adjoining settled 
districts) was deducted, and in addition a further reduction of one- 
fifth was made on both wet and dry land to allow for vicissitudes 
of season and the inclusion within the survey fields of unpro¬ 
fitable areas, such as paths, banks, and small channels. The 
remainder was assumed to be the net yield per acre and half of 
this was taken as the Government share. 


Wet. 

RR. A. 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

4 
3 

5 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 


Dry. 


The rates so arrived at are given in the margin. Only 
1,007 acres in the district (of which 750 
are in Cuddalore under the excellent irri¬ 
gation afforded by the Gadilam anicuts) 
are assessed at the highest wet rate, and 
the bulk of the irrigated land is charged 
either Es. 6 or Es. 5. Details by taluks 
have already been given on p. 129 above. 
Of the dry land, only 569 acres are charged 
the highest dry rate and the greater part of 
it is rated at Ee. 1-8 and Ee. 1-4. Similar 
details by taluks will be found above on p. 121. 


8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

4 

0 

12 

8 
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CHAP. XI. 'I’he. figures subjoined give at a glance the general effect of 
^ Tbe the survey and settlement on wet and dry land respectively; 

increase in the cultivated area in each taluk disclosed 
1887-93. by the survey and the enhancement or reduction of the assess- 
RoinltMt brought about by the settlement:— 



Wet 

land. 

Dry land. 


Percentage 

Percentage 

Taluk, 

difference in 

difference in 


Extent. 

Assess* 

ment. 

Extent. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Ouddaloro ... 

+ 7 

+ 7 

+ 9 

- 4 

Villapuram... 

+ 7 

+ 6 

+ 7 

- 1 

Tindfvanam... 

+ 8 

+ 7 

+ 9 

- 2 

Kallakurohi... 

+ 9 

+ 4 

+ 9 

- 15 

Tirukkdyiltir 

+ fi 

+ 11 

+ 7 

- 4 

Chidambaiaiu 


+ 12 

,,, 

+ 2 

Vriddhaolialaiii 

+ 7 

+ 11 

+ 7 

+ 4 

Total ... 

.5 

+ 9 

+ 8 

- 3 


It will be seen that the area of wet land was found to be five 
per cent, more tlian that shown in the old accounts and that, 
including this increase, the assessment was raised nine per cent.; 
while the area of dry land was shown to be eight per cent, more 
than in the existing accounts but the total assessment on it was 
nevertheless reduced by three per cent. Taking both wet and 
dry land together, the total increase in the cultivated area was 
seven per cent, and in the assessment three per cent. The absence 
of change in the area of Chidambaram was due to the fact that, 
as already stated, it had been scientifically surveyed some 25 years 
before by Captain Priestley. 

Of the increase in the assessment on the wet land, by far the 
greater part (83 per cent.) occurred in the case of fields under 
anient and river channels and tanks fed directly by them; the 
old rates had been fixed with reference to the former neglected 
state of these works, and the great improvements effected in them 
in subsequent years had much raised the value of the land under 
them. The highest proportionate advance was in Chidambaram, 
where the irrigation is best, but even there the absolute increase 
Was only Es. 65,400 against the reduction of Rs. 03,000 brought 
about by the settlement of 1861. The next highest increases 
were in Vriddhachalam and Tirukkoyilfir, in the former of which 
the M^mittfir, Vriddhachalam and Peldndurai anicuts, and in the 
latter the TirukkdyMr anient, had been constructed since the 
former rates were laid down. 
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Though there was a decrease of 3 per cent, in the assessment 
on dry land, the average dry rates for South Arcot are still above 
those in the surrounding districts. The proportionate fall in 
them was most considerable in KaUakurchi, and was chiefly due 
to the relief afforded to the villages formerly included in the San- 
kar^puram jaghir above referred to, which had never before been 
systematically settled. In Cuddalore the decline was caused by 
similar relief in the ‘ cannon-ball villages,’ which had also been 
excluded from the benefits of former settlements and had been 
treated separately by themselves. In Tirukkoyilllr the decrease 
occurred in the infertile villages in the north and west of the 
taluk, which form one of the poorest parts of the whole district. 
In the only two taluks in which there w'as an advance—Chidam¬ 
baram and Vriddhachalam—the enhancement took place for the 
most part on the fertile black alluvial soils for which both are 
well known. 

Bates for the use of Government water on dry and wet land 
and for second crops raised on the latter were' laid down in the 
settlement, but these have since been altered and are now levied 
in accordance with the general Standing Orders of the Board of 
Kevenue. 

It has already been seen that prior to Mr. Maltby’s redactions 
in assessments in 1854 as much as 54 per cent, of the wet land, 
and 77 per cent, of the dry land, of the district was left untilled. 
At the time the existing settlement was introduced these percent¬ 
ages had fallen to 5 and 28 respectively. Since then they have 
stiU further declined, the extent of land under cultivation and the 
assessment derived therefrom having both of them steadily risen 
since the settlement was brought into force. The figures below 
compare the extent cultivated in each taluk and the assessment 
derived from it in the first year after the settlement was introduced 
into it with the corresponding figures in fasli 1312 (1902-03) :— 


■ 

Taluk. 

Fasli succeed* 
ing introduction 
of settlement. 

Increase by fasli 1312 in | 

Extent 

culti¬ 

vated. 

Assessment, including 
water-rate and second- 
crop charge. 



ACS. 


Cuddalore ... 

1297 

12,049 

52,264 

Villupuram 

1298 

10,540 

78,806 

Tindivunam 

1298 

23,746 

92,668 

Eallalcurohi 

1300 

17,635 

71,233 

Tirukkdyilflr 

1300 

18,294 

77,223 

Chidambaram . 

1301 

4,641 

65,341 

Vriddhachalam . 

1302 

9,818 

40.624 

District Total 


96,629 

4,78,169 
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Imams. 


It will be seen that the slight increase in the rates which the 
settlement brought about has certainly not had any deterrent 
e6fect pn the eitension of* cultivation. The smallness of the 
increase in the area tilled in Chidambaram is due to the fact that, 
as has already been noted (p. 112), the area of unoccupied waste 
is smaller there than in any other taluk in the district. 

The inams of South Arcot are neither of great extent, nor of 
particular interest. An area which was so continuously under the 
direct management of the native rulers and the British Government 
and at no time contained many poligars or other local chieftains 
naturally came to include but tew free grants. The kattubadi 
and kdvali inams granted for police services by the native govern¬ 
ments (see p. 264) were resumed by the Comjtany shortly after it 
took over the district, small life pensions being sanctioned in lieu 
of them. The dru mdniyums, or grants to village ofRcers, were 
similarly resumed and replaced by salaries in money. 

In Cuddaloro taluk the Inam Commissioner found in 1^61' a 
number of grants called ‘ Dufter inam gardens ’ which had been 
given away as freeholds by previous Chiefs of Cuddalore. In 
consideration of the long period for which they had been so held, 
these were given freehold title-deeds by him. The ‘ jaghirs ’ on 
the Kalrdyan hills (see the account of these on p. 1129) were 
enfranchised by him and treated as whole inams. 

At the last settlement it was found that 146^ acres of land 
within Cuddalore municipality paid no assessment or quit-rent 
whatever and, though it was mostly covered with fruit trees, was 
shown in the accounts as manai mdf, or rent-free house site. 
How it had escaped the I nam Commissioner's settlement was not 
clear, and the whole of it was enfranchised at one-half of the 
assessment. 

In 1898-99 a block survey of the whole inam villages—except 
those on the Kalrdyan hills—was carried out for the purpose of 
revising the amount of road-cess which they paid. 

Few of these whole inams have any history of interest 
Viraperuindnallhr in the Cuddalore taluk was granted in 1813 to 
one Rdmasvdmi Pillai “ as a reward for services rendered under 
Governor Farquhar at Malacca and the island of Mauritius.” 
Boramayapdlaiyam in Villupuram was given for the support of a 
math there, and in the same village is certain rent-free land and 
a tope which are assigned for the upkeep of a choultry called 
after Ananda Ranga Pillai, the famous confidential agent of 


' Letter in 6.O., No. 1011, Revenue, dated 8th May 1861. 
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Dnpleix. A visit by Dupleix and his wife on the 14th December 
1744 to the math, the ohonltry and the tope is thus referred to in 
Eanga Pillai’s diary ^:— 

“ This morning at six, the Governor, M. Dupleix, who was at 
Mortdndi Chavadi, repaired to my choultry at Tiruv^ngadapnram, 
breakfasted there at eight, dined at noon, and at four in the 
afternoon proceeded to the math of Bilaiya Swdmiyir at Bom- 
maiyapdlaiyam, to pay him a visit. The Governor and his wife 
presented a gift of six yards of broad-cloth and two bottles of 
rose-water to the Swamiy4r, bowed very respectfully, and saluted 
him. He thereupon gave them his blessing. They afterwards 
proceeded to Puliyantdppu, where they part.ook of some refresh¬ 
ments and drank coffee, and thence they returned to MortAndi 
Ohdvadi.” 

V^pperi in the Tindivanam taluk was granted by Government 
in 1806, on the recommendation of the Duke of Wellington— 
then Major-General Sir Arthur Wellesley—to Subadar Burrah 
Kh^in, who had lost five relatives and been himself disabled at 
the battle of Assaye. 

Perhaps the largest class of inams in the district are those 
paid to the more important temples. Prior to the assumption of 
the Government of the Carnatic by the Company, the revenues of 
these institutions were derived from various sources of which the 
principal were—(a) swatantrams and m6ras, or certain propor¬ 
tions of the produce of the fields, (6) rassums, or somewhat similar 
fees in grain, (c) vartanai, or money endowments granted by 
the State—usually in the shape of assignments of land revenue, 

(d) magamai, or. a percentage of the land-customs duties, and 

(e) tarapadi mdniams, or rent-free grants of land. 

The system worked very badly. In a report of 1808 Mr. 
Ravenshaw thus described its defects -.— 

“ The numerous sources whence the revenue was derived, the 
number of people from whom it was due, and they as well as the 
pagoda lands being scattered all over the country from one to one 
hundred miles distant from the residence of the person who had to 
collect the revenue, rendered the realization of it extremely uncertain, 
very expensive and very troublesome not only to the collectors of it 
but to the people. It rendered it impossihle for the Superintendent 
to manage the cultivation of the land successfully, so that what was 

’ For this passage and one or two other quotations from Ranga Pillai in 
other parts of this volume I am indebted to the kindness of Sir Frederick Price, 
K.o.s.i., who has allowed me aocess to the proof sheets of his forthcoming trans¬ 
lation of this diary. 
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OHAF, XI. cultivated at a distance was almost a chance, and much that was, he 
INAKB. never knew of, for it was a common practice of the grAmatdns and 
kamams to cultivate these lands and never to pay tor them. 

The ooUection of the revenue derived from swarndddyam and 
Bwatantrams was equally troublesome and uncertain; it subjected 
the people paying it to repeated annoyance, for while the pagoda 
men pulled one way, the Sirkar servants pulled another. The latter, 
however, got paid first; the consequence was the pagoda revenue was 
never realized till after the Sirkar demand was complied with, and not 
till the last month of the year. Hence the pagoda people were 
obliged to borrow money wherewith to carry on the necessary 
expenses during the former part of the year and to pay interest 
therefor. The pagoda servants were always greatly in arrear. They 
absconded in consequence, and many essential ceremonies were either 
omitted altogether or performed in a most slovenly way to save 
expense. 

It was the interest of the Superintendent to keep up as small an 
establishment and to perform as few ceremonies, as possible, for 
what was saved thereby he pocketed himself.” 

Soon after the Company took over the district, all tlie allow¬ 
ances paid to the temples, the total value of which was estimated 
at Es. 68,862 in 1803-04, were resumed—hut not their landed 
inams.’ In 1806 Mr. Eavenshaw investigated the matter and 
urged that steps were necessary to provide the temples with a 
regular income, as they had been “ exposed for the last four years 
to very serious distress, to relieve which the gramatans, or heads 
of villages, have been ia the habit of making unauthorised collec¬ 
tions from the ryots and thereby oppressing them most shame¬ 
fully.” He recommended that a fixed annual allowance of 
Bs. 89,250 should be given to tlie temples, explaining that though 
this was at the time in excess of the actual receipts it was less 
than these would amount to eventually as soon as the waste 
among the land belonging to these institutions should be gradu¬ 
ally taken up and brought under assessment. 

His proposals were approved hy Government, but in 1808 
the amount of the allowance was reduced to Es. 55,500, as the 
sum formerly granted was found to he far in excess of tlie actual 
receipts from the resumed allowances. 

Thenceforward, until 1843, the administration of the temples 
was supervised, as in other districts, hy the revenue officers ; 
hut in the latter year, in accordance with orders from the 
Directors, the control was transferred to native trustees and the 

* Mr, GarBtin’g Mantutl, 348-9, from whioli the sentenoes following are alBO 
fTioted. 
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connection of G-ovemment with their direct management ceased. 
The revenue officers still, however, administered their landed 
iuams, paying over the receipts to the trustees. In 1846 
even this connection with the temples was ordered to he discon¬ 
tinued, instructions being issued that the landed endowments 
should be also handed over to the trustees. 


Great difficulty occurred in carrying out this order, as it was 
often impossible to identify the temple inams on the ground. 
In 1854 the villages in the Cuddalore taluk which were entered 
in the accounts as pagoda inams were made over to the trustees 
of the temples which had formerly owned them, but it was not 
until 1866-67 that the matter was settled in the rest of the dis¬ 
trict. In that year, in accordance with orders passed by Govern¬ 
ment in 1863, fresh assignments of land were made in lieu of the 
inams which could no longer be identified. The trustees were 
allowed to choose whether they would have cultivated land or 
waste; and an addition of 10 per cent, was made to the value of 
the former, and of from 15 to 20 per cent, of that of the latter, 
to cover vicissitudes of season and expenses of management. By 
Act XX of 1863 the revenue officers were, as elsewhere, relieved 
of the responsibility (which up to then had been laid upon them 
by Regulation Vll of 1817) of seeing that the endowments were 
properly spent on the temples and that these institutions were 
properly maintained. A committee of native gentlemen was 
constituted for this purpose and the last tie connecting Govern¬ 
ment with the native places of worship was severed. 




KS. 

CUidambajain 


6,011 

Cuddalore 


10,268 

Kallakurchi ... 


7,505 

TindiTamain ... 


.,. GjSd-l 

Tirukkdyildx ... 


10,553 

VDlnpuraio ... 


4,281 

Vriddhachalam 


12,957 


The allowances due to the 
temples are now paid to this 
committee direct by the village 
officers under the name of ‘ beriz 
deductions The amount of 
them in the different taluks is 


Total 


67 989 given in the margin. 


In 1805, as has been seen above, there were two Sub-Collectors 
stationed in the district as it was then constituted, one at Arcot 
and the other at Tiruvannamalai. Afterwards, after the northern 
taluks had been transferred to North Arcot, the remaining Sub- 
Collector took the Tindivanam, ViUupuram, Valud^vhr and 
Cuddalore taluks and the Marakkdnam salt-pans. In 1825-26 
his charge was altered into the Vriddhachalam, Elavanashr, 
Bhuvanagiri, Kallakurchi and Cuddalore taluks. In 1855 he 
was holding Vriddhachalam, Blav4nasfir, Tirokk6yil{ir and 
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CHAP. XI. Kallakarchij and subsequently be held only Vriddhachaluro and 
Kkkiting Chidambaram. Vriddhachalam had been his head-quarters 
^Charges.*' throughout these later periods. In 1870 the following changes 
- in the divisions were made;— 


j Old charges. 

As altered. 


f 

Cuddalore, 

Colleotor 

Cuddalore. 

ColUotor 

1 

ViUupuram and 
land-unstoms. 

- 

Chidambaram, 

Sub-Collector. 

f 

VriddhaohalaTn and 

Sub-Collector. 

Vrlddhaohalam 

i 

(^idambai-am. 


and Kallakarobi. 

Head Assis^jant 

[ 

Tindivanam and 

Head Assistant 

Tindivanam, Villn- 
pnram and the 
Tand-oustoms. 

Collootof. 

Tiru vann&malai. 

Collector. 

Dy. Collootor, 

f 

TirukWdyildr aud 

Dy. Collootor, f 

Tirnkkdyildr and 

G.D. 

1 

Kallakurohi. 

G.D. 1 

Tiruvann&nialai, 


In 1877 the Sub-OoUeotor was transferred to Tindivanam and 
the Head Assistant took Vriddhachalam and Kallakurchi, his 
head-quarters being at Vriddhachalam. In 1895 he was ordered 
to make Chidambaram his head-quarters, the place being more 
important than Vriddhachalam and the only available bungalow 
at the latter (which was private property) being in ruins. There 
being, however, no house for him at Chidambaram either, he was 
allowed to reside at Ouddalore while one was being buUt, and in 
1897 the construction of an office for him at Chidambaram was also 
sanctioned. In 1898 tbe erection of these buildings was ordered 
to be postponed and in the same year his post was transferred 
to the Provincial Service. The Deputy Collector who now 
has charge of Chidambaram and Vriddliaclialam stiU lives in 
Cuddalore. The other divisions are at present Tindivanam, 
comprising Tindivanam, TiruvannAmalai (which it is under con¬ 
templation to transfer to another district) and ViUupuram; 
Tirukkdyilhr, usually under a Deputy Collector and made up 
of Tirukk6yilhr aud Kallakurchi; and the head-quarters division 
of Cuddalore, which is generally given to a Deputy or Assistant 
Collector. 
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APPENDIX. 


List of Chiefs of Ctiddalore and KAnimidu; Deputy Governors and 
Governors of Fort St. David; Residents at Ouddalore ; Collectors of 
Cuddalore and Pondicherry ; and Oolleeiors of South Arcot 


Name. 

Office. 

Date of 
appointment. 

— 

Robert Free- 

Chief of 

11th May 1682 ... 

Did not join, having been 

niaii* 

Cuddalore. 


afterwards appointed 

John Willcox... 

Chief of 

9th Got. 1682 ... 

Chief of Masulipatam. 
The factory at Cuddalore 

John Davie ... 

Kdnim^du. 

Chief of 

16th Mar. 1683... 

had been transferred to 
‘ Conimere ’ (KAnimfidu), 
see p. 40. 

Cuddalore factory re- 

John Nioke ... 

Cuddalore. 

Do. 

6th Aug. 1687. 

established, see p. 40. 

Do. 

Chief of 

11th Juno 1688... 

Cuddalore factory again 

William 

Kduim^du. 

Deputy Gov- 

10th Sept. 1690... 

abolished, p. 40. 

Port St. David purchased 

Hateoll. 

ernor of 


in this year, p. 41. 

William Prasor. 

Port St. 
David. 

Do. 

8th May 1699 ... 

Quarrelled with his own 

Gabriel Boberts 

Do. 

let Ang. 1702 . . 

Council; at the end of 
1701 John Haynes, 
Second in Council, conse¬ 
quently became Deputy 
^vornor for a time, but 
died at Cuddalore on 
29th December 1703. 

Nephew to Sir Samuel 

William I'raser. 

Do. 

10th Got. 1709 ... 

Dash wood, Sheriff of 
London and one of the 
Directors; resigned and 
went Home on 10th 
October 1709. 

Afterwards Governor ol 

Kiohard 

Do. 

29th Got. 1709. 

Madras (1709-11). 

Farmer. 




Kdward Mount- 

Do. 

28th Nov. 1709 ... 

Had been provisional Gov- 

ague. 

Biohard 

Do. 

10th July 1710 ... 

emor of Madras from 
I7th October to 2nd 
November 1709 j was 
senior to Richard Farmer 
but was superseded by 
him. 

Superseded in oonsequence 

Farmor. 

Rebort 

Do. 

leth July 1711 ... 

of the trouble with Sarfip 
Singh, p. 45, 

Removed for rebellion, 

Raworth. 

Henry 

Do. 

3rd Deo. 1713. 

p. 49. 

Davenport. 


15th Aug, 1716. 


Francie 

Do. 


Hastinge. 
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List of Chiefs of Cuddalore and HjUnimedu; Deputy Governors and 
Governors of lort 8t. David; Residents at Cuddalore; Collectors of 
Cuddalore and Pondicherry ; and Collectors of South Areut —cont. 


Name. 

Office. 

Date of 
appointment. 

— 

'William 

Deputy Gov- 

2nd Nov. 1719... 

Dismissed the service on 

Jenuinga. . 

ernor of 


18th June 1724. 

Nathaniel 

Fort St. 
David. 

Do. 

16tb July 1724. 


Turner. 




George Morton 

Do. 

Uth Mar. 1725 .. 

Afterwards Governor of 

Pitt. 

Kobert 

Do. 

16th June 1780. 

Madras froui 1730 to 
1735. 

Symonda. 




Kanclall Powke. 

Do. 

12tli July 1731. 


James Hubbard. 

Do. 

10th Aug. 1733 ... 

Died at Fort St. David on 

Augustus 

Do. 

IStb Aug. 1741 ... 

10th August 1741. 
Dismissed the service, 

Burton. 

William 

Do. 

29th Dot. 1742. 

29th December 1742. 

Monson. 




Jehu Hinde ... 

Do. 

29th Deo. 1743 ... 

Died at Fort St, David on 

Charles Floyer, 

Governor of 

loth April 1747... 

14th April 1747 before 
receipt of Court’s De- 
spalob constituting that 
place the bead settle¬ 
ment on tbo Coromandel 
Coast (in consequence of 
the capture of Madras by 
the French) and himself 
its first President and 
Governor. 

Dismissed the service on 

Thomas 

Fort St. 
David. 

Do. 

2lBt Sopt. 1750... 

6th July 1750. Major 
Stringer Lawrenoo con¬ 
tinued in charge till 21st 
September 1760. 
Afterwards Governor of 

Saunders. 

William 

Deputy Gov- 

SOth Mar, 1762... 

Madras ou its restoration 
(on 6th April 1752) to 
the position of head 
settlement on the coast. 

Died at Fort St. David on 

Cook oil. 

ornor of 


8tb July 1762. 

Bicliard Starke. 

Fort St. 
David. 

Do. 

15th July 1752. 

Colonel Robert 

Do. 

18th Juno 1760 ... 

Afterwards the famons 

Clive. 

Alexander 

Do. 

22rid Aug. 175G. 

Lord Clive. Took charge 
on 23rd ^une^ handed 
over on 22nd August^ 
p. 60, note. 

In oharge. Fort St. David 

Wyuoi, 



surrendered to the 
French on 2nd June 
1768, Mr. Wynoh re¬ 
signed the service on 
16th October following. 
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List of Chiefs of Cuddalore and Khnimidu,; Deputy Governors and 
Governors of Fort 8t, Demid; Residents at Cuddalore : Collectors of 
Cuddalore and Pondicherry ; and ColUotors of South Aroot —cont. 


i 

j Name. 

Offloe. 

Date of 
appointment. 

— 

Charleg Turner. 

Chief of 
Cuddalore. 

30th Not. 17C1 ... 

Cuddalore was abandoned 
by the French in 1760, 
on the advance of Sir 
Eyre Cooto against 

Pondicherry, and was 
re- ccupied by the 
English. 

John Oalland, 

Do. 

27th July 1763. 


John Lewi n 

Do. 

16 th May 1764. 


Smith. 




John Calland. 

Do. 

8th May 1766. 


Henry Brooke. 

Do. 

13th July 1767. 


George 

Do. 

21at Sept. 1769. 


Dawson. 




Biohard 

Do. 

llth Got. 1773. 


Lathom. 




Edward 

Do. 

19th Aug. 1776... 

In charge. 

Saunders. 


6th Deo. 1777 ... 


James Daniell. 

Do. 

Do. 

William 

Do. 

27th Mar. 1778. 


Cuming. 


18th Not. 1780. 


James Dauiell. 

Do. 


Cotton Bower, 
bank Dent. 

Do. 

26th Mar. 1781 ... 

Afterwards Senior Mem¬ 
ber of tbe Board of 
Trade in 1796, Died at 
Vellore on llth August 
18X7. Probably gave his 
name to ‘ Dent’s Gar¬ 
dens’in the Mount Boad, 
Madras. 

Ernest William 
Pallowfield. 

Do. 

17th Oct. 1781 ... 

In charge. Cuddalore re¬ 
mained in French posses¬ 
sion from April 1782 to 
Slst January 1786, 
Died at Pondiohovry on 
5th Juno 181.6 and is 
buried in Christ Clinrch, 
Old Town, Cuddalore, 
where there is a long 
inscription to bis me¬ 
mory. 

George Isaac 
Hoissatd. 

Do. 

8th Feb. 1785 ... 

Suporseded on llth May 
1788; disniiBBod the 8or- 
vioo on 10th June bnt 
Bnbs0qTien.tly restored. 

Cotton BoweV- 

Do. 

llth May 1786. 


bank Dent. 




Thomas Lewin. 

Do. 

15th May 1787. 


Hew Alexander 
Craig. 

Do, 

7 th Mar. 1788 .. 

Cuddalore was reduced to 
a Eesidonoy on 10th 
August 1790 and Mr. 
Craig appointed Kesi- 
dent. 
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Li»t of Chiefi of Cuddalore and Kiinmedw; Deputy Shvemors and 
U-ovemon of iort 8t. David ; Eesidentt at Cuddaiore; Colhetore of 
Cuddalore and Pondieherry ; and Collectors of South Aroot —cont. 


Name. 

Office. 

Date of appoint¬ 
ment. 

— 

John Ken- 

vforthy. 

Koudent at 
Ouddalore. 

let May 1792 ... 

Put in charge of Pondi- 
cherry on its capture on 
22nd August 1793. 

Harry Taylor... 

Collootor of 
Cuddalore 
and Pondi¬ 
cherry. 

8th Jan. 1796 ... 

On this date the revenue 
charge of Cuddalore and 
Pondicherry was placed 
under a Collector, the 
commercial and revenue 
departments were sepa¬ 
rated, and thenceforth 
Cuddalore possessed both 
a Collector and a Com- 
meroial Resident, Mr. 
Kenworthy continuing 
as the latter. He was 
transferred to Tinnevelly 
on 1st September 1798 
and Mr. Richard Einohant 
Buooeedod him at Cudda- 
lore. The latter died 
there on 24th August 
1809 and was followed by 
Mr. Stephen Harris. In 
1811 Mr. Harris was 
succeeded by Mr. Arthur 
Brooke, who held the post 
till about the middle of 
1816, when the Cuddalore 
Commercial Rosidenoy 
was made subordinate to 
the Commercial Resident 
at Nagore. The post was 
finally abolished in 1833. 




Edward Robort 
Hargrave. 

Do. 

—April 1800 ... 

Head Assistant Collector 
in charge. 

Edward Croft 
Greenway. 

Do. 

—Feb. 1801. 


Captain James 
George Gra¬ 
ham. 

Collootor in 
the South¬ 
ern Divi¬ 
sion of 

Aroot. 

31st July 1801 ... 

Termed Collector of the 
District of Aroot. 

between the Palar and 
Porto Novo rivers. 

George Garrow. 

Do. 

30th Sept. 1802. 


Major William 
McLeod. 

Do. 

2nd Deo. 1803. 


John Golds. 

borough Ra- 
venshaw. 

Do. 

18th Mar. 1805. 
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List of ChUfs of Cuddalore and KiinimSdu; Deputy Governors and 
Oovernors of Fort St. David; Residents at Cuddalore ; Golleotors of 
Cuddalore and Pondicherry; and Collectors of South Aroot —oont. 


Name. 

Hate of appoint¬ 
ment. 

— 

Collectors and Magistrates, 



Charles Hyde ... 

23rd Fob. 1818 ... 

Designation altered to 

Brooke Cunliffe 

10th Feb. 1826. 

Collector and Magis¬ 
trate under Regulation 
IX of 1816. 

John Dent 

30th Dec. 1831 ... 

Acting. 

William Ashton 

29th April 1836. 

John Dent 

6th Jan. 1837 

Died on 17th Jiinuarv 1846 

Thomas Pyoroft 

4th Feb. 1888 

at Calcutta. A monument 
to hi.') memory stands in 
St. George’s Cathedral, 
Madras, anil he appears in 
the painting of the instal¬ 
lation of the Nawab in 
1842 now in Government 
House, Madras. 

Afterwards Sir Thomaa 

I William Ashton 


Pycroft, K.c.s.i. 

9th Peb, 1838. 

Charles Hughes Hallett 

2.Slh May 1841. 


William Dove Davis 

23rd June 1843. 


John Bird 

6th March I860. * 

Samuel Nevill Ward ... 

I8th Got. 1850. 


Jolin Chardin Wrou^dif.on 

22nd Nov. 1850. 


Henry Wood . 

3rd Mar. 18S1 

Sub-Collector in charge. 

Hdw'iii'd Malt/liy 

14th Mar. 1851 ... 

Member of Council, l.S6y-6-l. 



, Acted a-s Governor of 
Mudras from 2rt(h Novem. 

Henry Wood . 

24th May 1854 ... 

I ber 186S to 18th January 
1804. 

' In charge. 

Arthur Hall 

14th Jniy 1854. 


Georg 0 Noble Taylor 

1st Sept. 1857. 

1 

yliineaB Ranald MeDoneU 

18th Oct. 1858 

In oli.arge. 

John RatliCP 

2u(i Nov. 1868. 


yEneas Ranald McDonel) 

14th May 185!). 


Arthur Hall 

21st Oct. 1859 

In chai'ge. 

Kobert Anet.rnther Dalyell .. 

3rd Dec. 185U 

Sub-Collector in charge. 

Honry Wood 

Ut Dec. 18.59. 

Charles Willjani Ueade 

4th Feb. 18l!2. 


^ John Ileni j Garstin 

' 

1 Henrv Edward Sullivan 

18th April 1871 .. 

Afterwards made a. c.s.i 

ISrh May 1872. 

Temporary Governor of 
Madras from Ist Decem¬ 
ber to 22nd January 

1^01. 

1 John Henry Garstin 

25th Jan. 1874. 


Jeremiah Garnett Horsfall 

21 St Dec. 1870. 


Joseph Charloa Hughesdon 

Kith April 1.877. 


Francis fJawdon Hastings 

8th June 1877. 


Sharp. 



Alexander Cruickshank 

Gth April 1878. 


Ilnntley Pryso Gordon 

20tb .'■ov. 1884. 


Henry Sewell 

4tb May 1887. 


Guv Francis Thomas Power ... 

22ud April 1890. 


Murray Hammiok 

16th June 1891. 


Andrew Edmund Cusrleatuart 

2oth Nov, 1893. 


Stuart, 



Lionel JIaling Wynch ... 

9th Nov. 1897. 


Edgar Alfred Elwin . 

17th Mar. 1901, 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SALT, ABkArI and MISCilLLANEOUS REVENUE. 


!iAt,T—The existing factories—Excise factories—Monopoly factory at Karambn lam 
—Uiffereiioes in the salt made—The maraet for it—Salt for the French 
Government—Fish-curing yards—Saltpetre. AbkXri and Opium —Former 
syatetns —Arrack—Low-duty area—Consumption of arrack and toddy— 
Foreign liquor — Toddy — Opium and hemp-drugs. Customs— Sea-oustoms — 
Land-cuatoms, Income-Tax. Stamps. 

There are five salt factories in the district ; nainelj, those at 
Marakkdnam (Merkanam), KArambalam (two miles east of, and 
attached to, Marakktinam ; in charge of the same Inspector and 
sometimes called the Marakkdnam extension), Ciiddalore, .Kudi- 
k^du (attached to Ouddalore and in charge of the same Inspector) 
and MAnamliAdi, near Porto Novo. Statistics of the manufacture 
in these will be found in the separate Appendix. There used to 
be tliree others at Uandddu, two miles west of Marakkanam, and at 
Kambllmddu and MAnavdri near Tiydgavalli in Cuddalore taluk 
The two latter were closed because the sales at them were poor, 
hardly covering the establishment charges, and because their 
isolated position made them difficult to guard. 

Except Kdrambalam, the existing factories are all ‘ excise 
factories ’; that is, those who hold licenses to make salt in them 
are allowed, subject to certain restrictions, to make any quantity 
they clioose and to dispose of it how and when they like. If tliey 
leave their pans unused for two years running, these are liable to 
be resumed by Government; on the other hand the maximum 
quantity of salt tliey may make is limited by the storage space 
available ; they are not permitted to sell their stock until they have 
paid over to Government the excise duty upon it and a small cess 
of a few pies per maund to cover the interest on the capital cost 
of permanent works connected with storage and manufacture 
carried out by Government. The MAnarabddi factory is at 
present leased to Messrs. Parry & *'o. for a term of fifteen years. 

Kdrambalain factory is a ‘ monopoly factory ’; that is, the pans 
in it are worked by license-holders wlio are required to hand over 
to Government all the salt they make on receipt of a stated rate 
per garce, called the hudivdratn, which is calculated to cover all 
their expenses of manufacture and leave tliem a reasonable profit 
well, The rate of kudiv4ram is at present Its. 12-C-O per garce 
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of 1 2U Indian inannds. 1 lie rate is not often altered, but may be CHAP. XII. 
varied to meet changes in the cost of manufacture, such as a rise Sai:. 
or fall in the general rate of wages. The license-holders each 
occupy a definite area of salt-pans (in much the same way as a 
ryot holds land) and the same men manufacture the salt year 
after year. 

At the beginning of each manufacturing season (the dry 
weather] the authorities of the Salt, Abk^,ri and. Customs depart¬ 
ment decide how much salt will be required from the factory. 

This is not difficult, as the Kdranibalaiu salt is chiefly manufac¬ 
tured for supply to the french Government at Pondicherry, the 
requirements of which (see below) vary but little. The quantity 
so determined is called the dittfim, and each license-holder is 
required to produce during that season a share of the diftam salt 
equal to the proportion which the area of the pans he holds bears 
to the whole area of the factory, failure to make his <iue share 
may render him liable to have his pans forfeited. 

When the stock in hand permits, the salt thus manufactured 
is sold by the department itself (in quantities of not less than two 
maunds) to the public at 3 as. per mautid, and thus acts as a 
check upon fluctuations in the price of the salt made at the 
neighbouring e.xcise factories. 

At Marakkdnam and Kirambalam it has always been the Difference* 
custom to make the salt upon what is known as the ‘ accretion "" 
system.’ Successive layers of saturated brine are let into the 
crystallising areas until a thick deposit of salt has formed, and 
this is generally scraped out only three times in the whole manu¬ 
facturing season. In the other factories managed by Government 
the pans are scraped every three or four days. The salt produced 
by the accretion system forms in large and hard crystals, while 
that made on the other plan is small and powdery. 

There is always a certain amount of demand for the former 
variety and M essrs. Parry & Co. also make it in a part of the 
MdnanibAdi factory. If only the manufacturing season is 
favourable, the accretion system gives more salt than the other; 
but since the pans are scraped at such long intervals untimely 
rainfall does far more damage tlian in the case of tlie other method, 
and the system is something of a gamble. 

In this district a considerable quantity of rain falls as early The »i«rket 
as Jnly and August and the manufacturing season is a short one; *''■ 

stocks are in consequence usually low and prices correspondingly 
high. Almost all the salt made is dis]iosed of locally, but small 
quantities are sent for sale to Trichinopoly, North Arcot and 
Salem. 
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Mr. Garstin states that in the seventies of tlie last century- 
considerable quantities' of illicit salt were manufactured •from 
saline earths and that this ‘ earth-salt ’ was even sold openly 
in the bazaars. It is probable that owing to tlie increase in 
the stringency of preventive measures there is now no longer 
any considerable competition with the Government salt from 
this source- 

The supply of salt to the French Settlements in India is 
regulated by a Convention between France and England dated 
March 7th 1815, modified by two subsequent Conventions entered 
into in 1818 and 1837 between the Governments of Madras and of 
the French Possessions. The joint effect of these,^ as far as 
South Aroot and Pondicherry are concerned, is that the French 
undertake to manufacture no salt within their territories; that the 
Madras Government agrees to supply them with such salt as shall 
be required by them “ for domestic use and consumption ” at cost 
price (which they undertake shall be retailed “ at nearly the same 
price ” as it fetches in adjoining British territory) ; and that, in 
consideration of the abstention of the French authorities from 
manufacture and the adoption by them of all measures within 
their power to prevent trade in contraband salt, the Madras 
Government shall pay them annually four lakhs of Sicca rupees 
(or Es. 4,26,666-10-8) and, ns compensation to the proprietors 
of the French salt-pans which are not to be worked, an additional 
annual sum of 4,000 star pagodas, or Es. 14,000. 

The salt is sent to the French Government from the Kdram- 
oalam factory. When, recently, the supply was made from the 
Madras d4p6t, the Government of Pondicherry expressed a 
preference for the quality of salt made at Kdramhalam and a 
return to this latter source was accordingly made. The supply 
is made -by measure and not by weight. Of late the quantity 
sent has been 180 garce (a garce containing 424 French markdls 
of 800 cubic inches each) each half year. The cost of carriage 
is defrayed equally by the two Governments and the Madras 
Government hears the wastage in transit. The price to the 
French is calculated according to the average cost of manufacture 
at KArambalam in the preceding three years, including interest 
on capital outlay on works connected with manufacture and 
storage, repairs to such works, storage charges and the kudivdram. 
The salt is retailed in French territory by measure, and the 
profit made on the sale of it, added to the sums paid under the 

* The first two of them will bo fonnd in extenao in Aitohison’s Treofies, ate, 
Tiii, 314-322. 
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Conventions mentioned above, fonus a considoi-ahln item in the 
receipts of the Settlement of Pondicherry. 

'I'here are two yards in the district in which fish are cured 
under the supervision of the? Saif department with salt issued duty 
free. These are at Anumandai, five miles south of MarakkAnam, 
and at Killai. four miles soutli of Porto Novo. The transactions 
in them are small in comparison with those in the yards on the 
west coast or in the north-eastern districts of the Presidency. 
The womenkind of the fisherfolk do almost all the work 
connected with salting the fish, tin? men confining themselves to 
catching them. The finished article is carried inland by carts 
and otherwise—its characteristic smell may bn recognised from 
afar as it goes—to the most inland parts of the district. It is 
chiefly sold at the many weekly fairs in the villages and forms a 
considerable item in the food-supply of the lower classes. 

'I’he Killai curing yard has not flourished lately. It is said 
that ever since, in the flood of 1896, the Coleroon opened a new 
mouth for itself to the south of its former entrance into the sea, 
big fish have not come, as formerly, into the backwaters near 
Killai; and that as the best fishing-grounds are always opposite 
the mouth of the river, these are now too far from the yard to 
enable the fishermen to bring their catches to it. 

In the manufacture of saltpetre edible salt is educed, and the 
industry is accordingly only permitted under license from the 
Salt department. Only a very few such licenses are issued in the 
district and those only for the manufacture of the crude article. 
Most of this is apparently used for making fireworks. There are 
no saltpetre refineries. 

The abkdri revenue consists of that derived from arrack 
foreign liquor, toddy and hemp-drugs. Statistics regarding each 
of these items, and also concerning opium, will be found in the 
separate Appendix to this Gazetteer. 

From 1801-02 to 1838—39 the revenue from arrack and toddy 
was realised by farming out to renters (for periods varying from 
one to five years) the exclusive right of manufacture and sale of 
each of these liquors in each taluk. In 1839-40 the arrack and 
toddy farms in each taluk were combined and sold by auction 
together to one and the same renter. In 1844-45, with the view 
of inducing capitalists to embark in the business, the whole 
district was sold as one farm. For the next twenty-one years a 
native of the district, and his brother after him, succeeded in 
securing the farm every year, though the rentals which were paid 
more than doubledin that time, rising from Es. 73,000 in 1844-46 
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CHAP. XU. to Rs. 1,81,600 for the five years ending 1865-66. In 1805-66 
ABKiHi A.vn the farm went to two strangers from Tanjore for two years at the 

Op^. jijgijgj. Qf jjj, 2 , 70 . 000 . 

These renters used to divide the farm into talulcs or 
other divisions and sublet them at a profit; generally, how¬ 
ever, retaining Cnddalorc town in their own hands as a set off 
against any failure on tlie part of any of the sub-renters to pay 
their dues. 

Tn 1872-73 the excise system was experimentally introduced 
in the case of arrack; and in that year began the connection 
of Messrs. Parry & Co. with the supply of that liquor to the 
district, the firm becoming the renters for the first time. The 
first l(»8e was for three years. On its expiry in 1875 it was 
renewed for a further period of three years snhject to the con¬ 
ditions that the toddy farm should be sold separately (it went for 
Rs. 1,30,(100) and that the firm should guarantee a minimum 
revenue from arrack of Bs. 1,24,000 per annum. Messrs. I’arry 
had in those days four distilleries in the district—at BandipA- 
laiyam, Kallakurclii, Tiruvennanallfir and Nellikuppam. The 
first two are now in ruins; tliat at TiruvennanalWir was for many 
years used only as a factory for making sugar from cane juice 
and has recently been closed altogether; and tlie only distillery 
now remaining is that at Nellikuppam, which belongs to the East 
India Distilleries and Sugar Factories Company and is worked by 
Messrs. Parry. 

Arrsok. The district is at present supplied with arrack under wliat is 

known as the contract distillery supply system, under which the 
exclusive privilege of manufacture and supply of country spirits 
throughout it is disposed of by tender. The successful tenderers 
are at present Messrs. Parry & Co., as agents of the East India 
Distilleries and Sugar Factories Company, and they have the 
monopoly of supply of the liquor which they make in their 
distillery at Nellikuppam from cane and palmyra molasses to the 
wholesale vend dApfits and shops within the district, and the 
prices to be charged at the distillery are fixed by Governjuent. 
The right of vend in each retail shop is sold separately, and 
the contract suppliers are prohibited from having any interest 
in the retail sales. Keepers of arrack-shojis usually put up a 
sign outside them consisting of an empty bottle fixed to the end 
of a long pole. Toddy-shops announce their presence hy a red or 
white Hag siinilarly attached to a stick. 

liow-duty peculiarity in the administration of the arrack 

area. revenue is the system wliich is adopted to prevent the cheaper 
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liquor whicli is made iu the distillery at Pondicherry from under¬ 
selling the British shops which adjoin the frontier. Special 
concessions to these latter have always been necessary, and it was 
■ specially arranged in the first arrack contract with Messrs. Parry 
that the excise duty on liquor sent to them should be Ee. 1 per 
gallon of 30“ U.P. instead of Es. 1-12-0 as in the case of the 
other shops in the district. A, ‘ low-duty area ’ has now been 
formed all round the French Settlement and in this there are a 
number of shops, supplied from their own wholesale vend d^pOts, 
to which liquor is issued direct from the Nellikuppam distillery 
at a rate of duty lower than the normal and calculated to reduce 
the price of arrack in them to the rates at which it is sold in 
French territory. To prevent this low-duty liquor from being 
smuggled undetected into the ordinary areas, it is slightly 
coloured before it leaves the distillery and can thus be at once 
recognised if it is found, by inspecting officers, in these latter 
tracts. The low-duty arrack shops are usually separated by some 
two or three miles distance from any others iu British territory, 
so that a person living outside the low-duty area who wished to 
get a drink at less than tlie usual rate would have to travel at 
least four miles for it. This jirecaution is sufficient to prevent 
the prices in the low-duty area from seducing customers from 
the ordinary tracts. The arrack sent to the low-duty sliops is 
also issued at 40“ U.P. (instead of 30° U.P. ns elsewhere) in order 
to enable it to compete with the French liquor, and the measures 
in use in British territory have been altered from one dram and 
half a dram to tliree-quarters and three-eighths of a dram, 
respectively, to resemble those in use in the French Settlement. 
The result of these steps has been to practically equalise the 
price of arrack on the two sides of the frontier, and a serious 
decline in revenue which began iu 1897-98 has now been 
arrested. 

The consumption of arrack is usually largest, in proportion to 
the population, in the low.duty area (where it is cheapest) and then 
(in this order) in Cuddalore, Yiliupuram and Vriddhachalam 
taluks. The quantity drunk (and also the amount of toddy 
consumed) varies directly with the pros\>erity of the season and 
particularly with the success of the ground nut crop. A bumper 
crop puts money in the pockets of the labouring classes and they 
spend a considerable proportion of it in drink. In the latest year 
for which figures are available the excise receipts from arrack and 
toddy were higher in South Arcot in proportion to the population 
than in any other raufassal district except three, 
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The supply of foreign liquor is controlled in the usual manner, 
licenses to vend wholesale or retail being issued on payment of the 
prescribed fees. This liquor now comes from Madras, It nsed 
formerly to be largely received from Pondicherry ; but an export 
duty levied by the French from the beginning of 1903 has 
rendered this source of supply no longer profitable. 

Since 1895 the toddy revenue has been managed throughout 
the district on the tree-tax system, wliich was introduced in it 
gradually between 1888 and 1895 and under which a tax is levied 
on every tree tapped. The right to open shops for sale is sold 
annually by auction. The toddy is obtained from cocoanut, 
palmyra and date palms. These last, however, are not common 
and are only found in any quantity in Cuddalore, Villupuram and 
Tindivanam taluks. Date toddy is generally sold separately by 
itself; connoisseurs consider that it is more potent tlian other 
kinds. A good many trees are ta})ped for sweet toddy to be used 
as a beverage, but very little palmyra jaggery is made. The trees 
do not often occur in sufficient numbers witliin a small enough 
area to make the industry profitable. All the toddy drawers are 
Shdndnsby caste; they differ from the Tiimevelly Sh^nansin using, 
to assist them in climbing palmyra trees, a lioop of fibre or rattan 
which is passed round the tree and then behind their backs under 
their arms, and also in sometimes employing leather guards to 
protect their feet and ankles from the rough bark of tlie trees. 

No difficulties occur with toddy from Frencli territory. The 
ti’ee-tax system is in force there also, the rates at wliich it is levied 
approximate to those in British territory, and the wages of the 
tappers on either side of the frontier are naturally much the same. 
French toddy is thus no cheaper than that sold in British limits 
and there is no inducera-ent to smuggle it. 

The sale of opium, of ganja and of poppy-heads is controlled 
under the systems usual elsewhere. 

Opium is supplied from the Madras storehouse and there are 
wholesale vend d4p&ts at Cuddalore and Tirukkoyilhr. For the 
supply of tracts in which no licenses for wholesale vend are taken 
out, issues are made from the storehouse to taluk cutclierries, 
where the opium is sold to retail vendors. 

Ganja is generally supplied from the Kaniyarabddi storehouse 
in North Arcot, where the crop grown on the JavMi hills is kept, 
but sometimes also from that at Daggupdd in (Junthr, where the 
ganja grown thereabouts is stored. 

In accordance with the terms of the Convention of 1815 above 
referred to, the French Settlement is supplied with opium from 
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the British storehoases on payroent of the prescribed duty and 
cost price. A similar arrangement has been made regarding 
ganja. Very little opium is consumed. In the latest year for 
which figures are available the receipts from the sale of it in 
South Arcot were smaller in proportion to the population than in 
almost any other district. 

Since April 1900, the collection of the sea- and land- customs 
has devolved, as elsewhere, upon the Salt, Abkdri and Customs 
department. 

The administration of the sea-customs presents no special 
points of interest. There are only two porta—those of Cuddalore 
and Porto Novo. The latter contributes most of the duties on 
exports and the former the greater quantity of those on imports. 
Paddy and rice are the only articles which are charged with an 
export duty; and Porto Novo is the outlet for the surplus kdr 
paddy of the Chidambaram taluk (which goes in large quantities 
to Ceylon) whde very little of this grain is sent out of the country 
from Cuddalore. On the other hand, Cuddalore does a far larger 
import trade than Porto Novo (see Chapter VI, p. 164) and the 
duties levied under the Tariff Act of 1894 are consequently more 
considerable at the former than at the latter. 

The land-customs (sayer) system is greatly complicated by 
the propinquity of the French yettlement of Pondicherry and 
especially by the fact that portions of this are isolated areas 
entirely surrounded by British territory. The numerous rules and 
orders which this condition of affairs has rendered requisite will 
be found set out at length in the 160 pages of the Madras lAnd 
Customs Manual and it will not therefore be necessary to give more 
than the merest outline of them here. 

The enactments governing the matter are the Land Customs 
Act VI of 1844 and the Tariff Act of 1894. Imports into, and 
exports from, British territory must be made by certain prescribed 
routes. Along these, on the frontier, arc land-customs posts, 
calle<i sayer stations or chauhis, at which the duties are collected. 
The rates of duty are tlie same as on the corresponding imports 
or exports by sea. Besides these stations there are certain out- 
gates, at each of which is posted a peon whose duties are to 
prevent smuggling and to see that traffic passes only along the 
authorised routes. There are at present eight sayer stations and 
the same number of out-gatcs. Going round from north to south, 
the former are situated at Kottakuppam, Karadikuppam, Murat- 
tdndicliAvadi, ValudAvfir, Kandappachdvadi, Kandamangalamj 
Tukan^mbdkkam and Madalapattu on the road between Guddaloro 
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5HAP. xn. and Pondicherry. There is also a ehauki at the frontier railway- 
OusToxs. station at Kandamang'alam and a searching-station at Periya- 
ganganinkuppam, at the north end of the bridge over the 
Ponnaiydr, at which passengers and goods coming from Pondi¬ 
cherry through Madalapattn are re-examined. 

Import or export of goods may only be made by Aiho routes 
which pass tlirongh the above sayer stations. Articles may not 
be passed over the frontier at night except through Kandaman- 
galam or Madalapattn. Goods for which nn owner refuses to pay 
duty are liable to be detained, and those attempted to be conveyed 
by unauthorized routes, or at night through stations other than 
the two mentioned above, or which are attempted to be smuggled, 
are liable to confiscation. With certain specified exceptions, 
things worth less than Ee. 1-4—0 may be imported into British 
territory free of duty, this exemption being intended to relieve 
the poorer classes from paying on small quantities of household 
necessaries, etc. Baggage in actual personal use is also exempt 
from duty. Special rules govern the import of articles by rail 
and by post. For the convenience of merchants and travellers by 
the Pondichorry-Villnpuram railway, special arrangements have 
been made (with the consent of the French Government) for the 
levy of duty on goods voluntarily tendered for examination at the 
Pondicherry railway-station. Passes certifying to the payment of 
the duty are granted for articles so examined and t)ie packages 
are then exempt from search at the frontier railway-station of 
Kandamangalam. Goods not so covered by pass are stopped at 
this station and dealt with in the usual manner. 

A number of different kinds of peisscs are in use in connection 
with the land-customs system. Excluding the ‘ duty pass,’ which 
is granted when duty is paid and covers the goods in transit, those 
may be divided into two main classes; namely, those which arc 
issued for goods passing from one English village to another 
through intervening French territory and t hose wliicli are granted 
by the French authorities for articles travcdlingfrom on(! French 
village to another through intervening English territory. Among 
the former is what is known as the ‘ A pass.’ This is granted by 
village officers if the goods do not ixceed Es. 10 in value. If 
they are worth more than this, the village officer should give a 
‘ B pass ’ to cover them while in transit to the nearest sayer 
station, where the sayer superintendent rnakf's out for them what 
is called an amad-o-raft pass. Amad-o-raft is a Persian expression 
meaning ‘ to go and come.’ No duty is levied when such posses 
are granted, but a peon, wlio.se batta is defrayed by the conveyer, 
goes with the goods and is required to remain with them until 
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they have pas.ned through the intervening French teiritory and CHAP. XII. 
reached the English village whither they are bound. The head* Custohs. 
man of this latter village is required to sign the pass in token. 
that the articles have arrived there. This procedure is necessary 
to prevent goods being illegally deposited in the many irregular- 
shaped portions of French territory which wind about among the 
English villages. Allied to those passes are those granted free of 
duty for articles in transit from Calcutta or Rangoon to British 
territory (or vice vend) by sea through the port of Pondicherry— 
for example, gunny-bags sent from Calcutta to Villnpuram 
through Pondicherry. 

Among the second class of passes—those granted by the 
officials of the French Settlement for goods passing from one 
French village to another through intervening British territory— 
are the special passes given for salt so conveyed, the passes for 
other articles so transported (in the case of both of these the 
things must travel by the route mentioned in the pass and through 
one of the sayer stations) and the pasHe-debout for dutiable 
goods sent from one French Settlomont to another and intended 
for the use of officials of the French Government and of certain 
British officials employed at Pondicherry and KdriWil. 

Certain specified officials of the Pondicherry Settlement are 
also granted, on application to the Collector of South A root, 
passes (current only for a limited period mentioned in them) 
which allow the conveyances and baggage accompanying these 
gentlemen, when they are travelling on duty from French to 
French territory, to pass the sayer stations without search. 

Rice and paddy arc usually liable to export duty when sent 
out of British territory, but concessions in the case of the supply 
of these Articles required for the actual consumption of the 
inhabitants of the Pondicherry Settlement were granted many 
years ago and are stUI in operation. The present position is 
that rice and paddy may bo exporter! to the Settlement duty-free 
so long as the French Government give a guarantee for the 
payment of the ordinary export duty on all grain exported 
from Pondicherry by sea to foreign ports.* 

Income-tax is levied and collected in South Arcot in the usual Imcome-Tax, 
manner ; statistics will be found in the separate Appendix to this 
volume. As has been seen on p.l53, an unusually large proportion 
of the population is engaged in purely agricultural pursuits and 
consequently- the number of those whose income is taxable ia 

' A history of tho matter, abstracted from B.P., No. 6575 of October l7th, 

1866, will be found on p. 45 of the Land Cuttoms Manual. 
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smaller than the normal. As a result, the incidence of the tax 
per head of the population in the triennium ending 1901-02 was 
smaller in South Arcot than in any other district in the Presi¬ 
dency. The incidence per head of the population of the collec¬ 
tions from companies and other sources was also very low in 
Ouddalore town when compared with the figure in others of the 
larger towns of the Presidency. 

Both judicial and non-judicial stamps are sold on the system 
usual elsewhere. Statistics of the receipts will be found in the 
Appendix. The amount of the revenue from stamps in a dis¬ 
trict has often been held to be an index to its prosperity. It wUl 
be found that South Arcot occupies a middle position in the 
matter, the revenue being on the one hand less than that received 
in such rich areas as the delta districts or Malabar, Madura or 
Tinnevelly, and on the other hand larger than that derived from 
such infertile tracts as the Deccan districts. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ADMINISTKATION OF JUSTICE. 


Foumeb Courts. CivrL Ju.sTit'E —Existing oonrts—Amount of litigation— Begia- 
tration. Criminal Justice —’Tho Tarions tribunals—Grave crime—Hin¬ 
drances to.its detection—Criminal castes. Police —Previous systems—The 
existing force. Jails. 

The first British Court of Justice in f?outh Arcot was that of 
the ‘ Choultry Justices’ established in 1691, the year after the 
purchase of Fort St. David. It consisted of a native and two 
European members and sat twice a week at Cuddalore and once a 
week at D^vandmpatnam near Port St. David. It liad plenary 
jurisdiction, criminal and civil, excepting only the power of 
sentencing to death. Later on Fort St. David was included 
within the jurisdiction of the Mayor’s Court at Madras, and 
great were the inconveniences to which litigants were subjected 
in travelling so far for justice. In 1802, criminal Courts of 
Circuit (following Lord Cornwallis’ system in Bengal) were 
established, and the Collector was ordered to see that the Judges 
were received on the borders of his district with due deference 
and respect, to prepare “ every accommodation necessary to 
conduct the trials in a public and solemn manner ” and to 
meet the Judges himself five miles from the place of session 
and conduct them thither. In 1806, five years after the assump¬ 
tion of the management of the district by the Company, the first 
Zilla Court was established at Vriddhachalam. Up to then the 
revenue officers had done the civil work. This Court heard both 
civil and criminal cases, was subject to the Provincial Court of 
Appeal—a peregrinating tribunal—and was assisted b^ Hindu 
and Muhammadan law officers (called respectively the Pandit and 
the Mafti) who gave their opinions on points of Hindu or Muham¬ 
madan law submitted to them by the Judge.^ In the same year 
courts of Native Commissioners were appointed for the trial of 
suits relative to personal property up to the value of Es, 80.* 
In 1816 the Hindu and Muhammadan law officers of the Courts 

' lu 1808 the minor establishrnent of tho court included ‘a Briton to 
administer the oath,’ a ‘Pand4ram for swearing the Pariahs,’ a doctor, a 
whipper, an executioner and a grave-digger. 

’ This sentence and the rest of this paragraph are taken from Mr. Oarstin’a 
Hanual, 
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were made ex-offleio Sadr Amins. In 1817 four District Munsifs’ 
Courts were established at Gingee, Srlmushnam, ViUupuram and 
Cuddalore. The Ging'ee court sat first at Anantapuram, then at 
Giugee and finally at Tirnkk6yillir. The Srlmushnam court was 
afterwards transferred to Chidambaram. In 1821 the ZiUa Court 
was abolished and South Arcot was placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Chingleput Court. In 1831a native Judge’s Court was 
established at Cuddalore, but after a few months its place was 
taken by a court called the Chingleput District Auxiliary Court, 
to which a Hindu law officer called the Pandit Sadr Amin was 
attaclied. In 1843 these courts were abolished and in their places 
a Civil and Sessions Court, a Principal Sadr Amin’s court and a 
Sadr Amin’s court were established, the Munsifs’ courts continu¬ 
ing to exist as before. In 1862 the Tirukkdyilfir District Munsif’s 
court was abolished and in its place an additional Munsif’s Court 
and a Small Cause Court were established at Cuddalore. In 1863 
the additional Munsif’s Court was transferred to Vriddhachalam, 
and the two Sadr Amins’ Courts were abolished. In 1866 the 
Small Cause Court Judge was vested with the powers of a 
Subordinate Judge. In 1873, on the passing of the existing 
Civil Courts Act, the name of the Civil and Sessions Court was 
changed to its present appellation of ‘ District and Sessions Court.’ 
An additional Principal Sadr Amin’s Court was established in the 
same year, but was abolished almost immediately afterwards. 

The civil tribunals of the district are now of the usual three 
grades, namely, the courts of village and district munsifs and 
the District Court. Their powers and jurisdiction are the same 
as elsewhere. Statistics regarding the work done by tliem will 
be found in the separate Appendix to this volume. There are no 
Sub-Judges, and appeals from the decisions of the district munsifs 
are all heard by the District Court. 

The value of the suits tried by the village munsifs (as else¬ 
where) is seldom above Rs. 20. The system of trial by Bench 
Courts under section 9 of the Village Courts Act I of 1889 has 
been introduced in certain areas within the district. 

There are seven district munsifs, namely, those of Cuddalore, 
Panruti, Tindivanam, ViUupuram, Tirukkdyilur, Chidambaram 
and Vriddhachalam. The first two of these sit in portions of the 
District Court building at Cuddalore (erected in 1866 ; up to then 
the District Court sat in the Pactory House in Old Town, Cudda- 
lore, now Messrs Parry’s godowns) and the others in the viUagea 
after which their munsifis are named. The limits of their 
territorial jurisdictions have been not infrequently altered and are 
at present somewhat complex. The Cuddalore and Panruti courts 
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divide the Ouddalore taluk between them, but the former also CHAP. XIH. 

hears suits arising in one firka of the Chidambaram taluk and the Civii 

latter those from certain portions of Tirukk6yil6r ; the Tindivanam 

munsif tries actions from the taluk of that name and also from 

parts of Villupuramj the Villupu ram court has jurisdiction over 

the rest of this latter taluk and also over one firka of Tirukkdyilfir; 

the Timkkdyilfir munsifi includes what is left of that taluk and 

also the whole of Kallakurchi; the Chidambaram munsif takes 

three firkas of the taluk of that name ; while the Vriddhachalam 

court’s charge is made up of the remaining one and the whole of 

V riddhffchalam. 

The jurisdiction of the District Court extends in the usual 
manner over the whole of the district. 

The ratio borne by the number of civil suits filed in a district Amount of 
to the population contained within it is usually, and with justice, 
regarded as a fair comparative index of its general prosperity, and 
it is therefore of interest to note how South Arcot stands in this 
respect wlien placed alongside other districts and its immediate 
neighbours. The statistics show that its people are con 3 i(ierably 
more litigious than those of the three Agencies or Ganjam or 
Vizagapatara or of the infertile Deccan districts, but much less so 
than the inhabitants of such wealthy areas as Tanjoro, Malabar, 

Tinnevelly or Gddivari. They occupy a middle position bet ween 
their neighbours in Salem and North Arcot, but are far less fond 
of going to law than the people of the adjoining districts of 
Chingleput and Trichinopoly. The order of precedence in this 
matter is, however, largely affected by the number of suits under 
the Rent Recovery Act which are included in the statistics, and 
in South Arcot—owing to the small area of zaniindari land 
which the district contains—suits of this class are extremely 
rare, while in North Arcot and Chingleput they usually amount 
to a considerable total. Probably,therefore, it should bn concluded 
that South Arcot is somewhat more prone to litigation than 
Salem and considerably less so than Trichinopoly, but that between 
it and North Arcot and Chingleput there is little to choose. 

The registration of assurances is effected in the usual manner. Uegi«tration. 

A District Reg-istrar is located at Cuddaloro and there are 25 
sub-registrars. The latter are stationed at the head-quarters 
of the seven tahsildars and the eight deputy tahsildars and also 
at the villages of Bhuvanagiri, Komardkshi and Srimushnam 
in Chidambaram taluk ; KnrinjipAdi, Nellikuppam and Pudup4ttai 
in Cuddalore; Mailam in Tindivauain; Tiruvennanalliir in 
Tirnkkdyilfir ; and Valavanfir and Vikravdndi in Villupuram. 
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The critninal tribunals are of the same classes as elsewhere. 
The village magistrates possess the ordinary powers in respect to 
petty cases arising within their villages and these they freely use. 
The sub-registrars at Nellikuppara and Valavanhr are invested 
with third-class powers for the trial of cases under the Towns 
Nuisances Act in the unions at those places. There are benches 
of magistrates at Cuddalore and Chidambaram possessing the 
usual powers with respect to certain minor kinds of offences com¬ 
mitted within those two municipalities. The great bulk of the 
second and third class cases are, however, heard by the stationary 
sub-magistrates, one of whom is located at the head-quarters 
of each of the seven taluks. The deputy tahsildars have either 
second or third class powers within their jurisdictions. Tahsil¬ 
dars are second-class magistrates ex-officio but seldom use their 
powers. The Divisional Magistrates and the District Magistrate 
(and the Treasury Deputy Collector) have the usual first-class 
powers and the Court of Session possesses the same authority as 
elsewhere throughout the whole of the district. 

Crime of the graver kinds may be said to be light in South 
Arcot.^ Murders are unusually few in number ; torchlight dacoi- 
ties of houses are comparatively uncommon j and tlie district— 
though according to the official statistics it generally contributes 
its fuU share towards the total of the robberies, housebreakings 
and thefts annually committed within the Presidency—is far from 
being a notoriously criminal area. Technical ‘ dacoities ’ (which 
for the most part consist in the robbing of people travelling in 
bullock-carts by night) are generally commonest in the country 
round about Tindivanam and Gingee, as gangs of Dombans 
(Dommaras) come over to these parts from North Arcot; cattle 
thefts are most frequent in the same neighbourhood and for the 
same reasons (and likewise because there are several skin-curing 
firms in Tindivanam taluk and the south of North Arcot and 
hides are easily disposed of) and also in tlie Vriddhachalam taluk, 
where is located the head-quarters of the notoriously criminal sub¬ 
division of the Paraiyans known as the Y^pphr Paraiyans (see 
below); housebreakings and ordinary thefts are perhaps most 
numerous in the south of the Tirukkoyilur taluk, which lies haudy 
for these same Vdpphr Paraiyans, and round about Villupuram 
and Pauruti, which liave long had a bad name for this species 
of crime. 

‘ For aBBistanoe with this and the two following BootionB I am indebted to 
Mr. E. J. M, Mayiie, Dietriot Superintendent of Police. 
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When robbing a house, dacoits often keep off anj attempt at a 
rescue by throwing stones with slings at those who threaten to 
interfere with their operations. These slings will carry a stone 
with enough force to be effective for as much as a hundred yards. 
The inmates of the house attacked are frequently beaten with 
sticks if they display any hesitation in disclosing the whereabouts 
of their A^aluables, but the South Arcot dacoit seldom resorts to 
the inhuman torturing of his victims wHtch is not unknown in 
some districts—those in the Deccan, for example. 

Road dacoities are effected in the usual manner, the bullocks 
in the cart being first unyoked to render escape impossible and 
the occupants then reduced to a meek subinission to their fate by 
showers of stones and attacks with sticks. 

The methods employ ed in cattle thefts are similarly devoid of 
any particular points of interest. In Madura the Maravans will 
steal the bullocks out of a cart at nig-ht while it is going along 
a high road without either stopping it or waking its sleeping 
driver or occupants. One of them walks up on each side of the 
cart and quietly cuts the buUock on that side free of the yoke and 
turns it off to the side of the road, himself taking its place and 
continuing to pull the cart along. When both animals have in 
this way been delivered into the hands of the confederates who 
are waiting for them and a sufficient distance has been traversed 
by their two temporary substitutes to render pursuit hopeless, 
these latter drop the yoke and make off into the darkness. The 
Maravan is also an adept at driving stolen bullocks great distances 
during the first night or two after the tlieft, so as to puzzle his 
pursuers, and in altering their brands and general appearance 
before he ventures to try and sell them. The South Arcot cattle- 
lifter, on the other hand, is usually content to remove the animals 
in a prosaic manner from their byre and to sell them without any 
scientific safeguards at one or other of the many small cattle fairs 
which occur periodically in so many of the villages in tlie north 
and west of the district. 

Burglaries are generally effected with the ordinary ‘ jemmy,’ 
a large hole being made in the mud wall of the house—either near 
the ground or between the top of the wall and the thatch—of 
sufficient size to admit the operator, or a smaller one being bored 
near the latch of the door big enougb to enable him to insert his 
hand and lift the fastening. The Kuravaus (Koravar) very 
usually make a hole under the siU of the back entrance and then 
send in through this a small boy who opens the door for them. 
The Oddes (Woddahs), the criminal sections of which caste are 
chiefly found in the Tindivanara taluk along the North Arcot 
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border, sometimes practise the same method. In some districts 
burglars refrain from robbing a child in its cradle or from tahing 
a woman’s tdli, or badge of marriage, bat the South Arcot house¬ 
breaker seems to be afflicted with no such scruples. 

Three things in particular hinder the detection and prevention 
of crime in the district. The first is the situation within its limits 
of the I'rench Settlement of Pondicherry, which afiords a harbour 
of refuge for criminals and a convenient centre for the residence 
of receivers of stolen property ; the second is the skill and 
effective organization of the Vdppdr Paraiyans already mentioned; 
and the third is the prevalence (in the south-western portion of 
the district) of the system of tnullaiii kuli. This system is iden¬ 
tical with the tuppu k?iU, or ‘ clue wages,’ which has established 
itself .so firmly in Tinnevelly, Madura, parts of Coimbatore, and 
elsewhere. The phrase is said to mean literally ‘ wages for 
walking on thorns,’ that is, for thieving at night, and it is applied 
to the following organized variety of black-mailing: When any¬ 
one finds that any of his property (and particularly his cattle) 
has been stolen, he betake.s himself to one or ol/.er of certain 
individuals who are well known to actus go-betweens betwixt 
the robbers and the robbed. Having stated his case to this 
person, he is first asked if he has reported the theft to the police 
or the magistracy. If his reply is in the affirmative, the go- 
between observes with gentle sarcasm that those officials will no 
doubt be able to recover the stolen property, and professes his 
inability to assist. If it is in the negative, lio itromises to see 
what he can do and tells the applicant to come again. In the 
end, after ragcb haggling, the owner of the stolen property pays 
a certain sum (usually about a foui'th of the value of the things 
he has lost) asdnulladi hilt, and is then informed that if he goes 
alone to sucli and such a place at such and such an hour he will 
there find his missing possessions. 

The information so purchased is always correct, and the desire 
to make sure of getting back the stolen property is usually 
stronger than the wish to go to the trouble and expense of prose¬ 
cuting a case which may after all end in an acquittal; "conse¬ 
quently this system results in a large number of thefts remaining 
unreported to the police. 

Except the Veppdr Paraiyans (about whom more hereafter) 
the district contains no community of any size which can justly 
be described as habitually criminal. The Oddes (Woddaha), as 
has been said, have a bad name in the Tindivanam taluk, but 
elsewhere they are law-abiding enough. In this same quarter 
the Jdgis, who live ostensibly by breeding pigs, making date- 
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leaf mats and snake-charming, give the police some tronhle. OHAP. XJli 
The Irulans in Villupnram and Tiriikkdyillir taluks and round CutMi.itAT. 
Gingee commit burglaries in a mild and unscientific manner if the Jvs'Mc*. 
season is bad and they are pressed by want, but if the ground-nut 
crop is a good one they behave themselves. 

The Donga Dasaris (‘ thief Dasaris’) are notorious for com¬ 
mitting petty thefts at festivals and other large gatherings. I.’liej 
pass among the crowd and cut the necklaces from the women and 
cliildren, pick pockets or annex any small articles which may 
have been left unwatched for a moment. Tliey pass their 
spoils quickly to a confedei'ate and thus frequently contrive to 
escape detection even if the property is missed immediately. 

They also commit burglaries and once, in the Villupuram taluk, 
they even perpetrated a <iacoity. 

They are a somewhat curious community. Ddsan means a 
servant (of the god). A Dasari, in the strict sense of the word, 
is a religious mendicant of the Vaishnavite sect who has formally 
devoted himself to an existence as such and been formally included 
in the mendicant brotherhood by being branded on the shoulders 
with Vaishnavite symbols by some gum of that sect. The name 
Donga Ddsari was perhaps first given to these petty thieves 
because they went about their occupation in the guise of such 
religious beggars. Their community is now recruited from many 
of the lower Siidra castes, and its miscellaneous origin and the 
fact that it is not strictly speaking a true caste at all is indicated 
by the absence among its member’s of any of the ordinary signs of 
caste organization. The Donga DAsaris are stated, for example, 
to have no caste panchdyats nor any of the usual restrictions as to 
the limits within the community within or without which its 
members may marry. Many years ago, it is said, there was a 
regular settlement of them at a village called Kdkamp^laiyam in 
Vriddbachalain taluk, and, though the members of this have long 
since dispersed, a Donga Ddsari who is arrested and aftked to what 
village he belongs will still often say that he comes from 
Kokampdlaiyam. 

In some other districts a large proportion of the annual total 
crime is due to the regular criminal ‘ gangs ’ which reside in, or 
wander through, them. In South Arcot these gangs are neither 
numerous nor particularly troublesome. The ‘ perjuanent gangs * 

—that is, those which have settled in the district—are at present 
only fourteen in number. Nine of them are composed of Kura- 
vans, two, consist of the Jogis already mentioned, two more of 
Dombans (Domraaras) and the remaining- one of K epumari# 
(Capemaris). 
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The Dombans are alwandering caste who much resemble the 
J6gis. Like these latter, they subsist partly by breeding pigs 
and making date-leaf mats, and their women, whose frail morals 
are somewhat of a by-word, go about begging. 


The Kepl^m^iris are one of several foreign communities from 
other districts who help to swell the total of the criminal classes 
in South Aroot. Their head-quarters is at Tiruvallbr in the 
Chingleput district, but there is a settlement of them at MAriyan- 
kuppam (not far from Porto Novo) and another larger detachment 
at Kunisampet in French Territory. They commit much the 
same class of crime as the Donga Ddsaris, frequenting railway 
trains and crowded gatherings, and they avert suspicion by their 
respectable appearance and pleasant manners. Their house- 
language is Telugu. They call themselves Alagiri K^pumaris. 
The etymology of the second of these two words is not free from 
doubt but the first of them is said ^ to be derived from Alagar, 
the god of the thief caste of the Kalians, whose temple at the 
foot of the hills about twelve miles north of Madura town is a 
well-known place of pilgrimage, and to whom these people and 
other criminal fraternities annually offer a share of their iU-gotten 
gains. 

Allied to these Kepumfiris are the Tdgamalai Kuravans, who 
belong to the Trichinopoly district but come into South Arcot 
to ply their profession. Tbeir speciality is the passing of brass 
jewellery. They invent some story of their having found the 
jewellery on the road and, professing their ignorance of the value 
of such things, sell it to some dupe who thinks to overreach them 
at much less than its value if only it were made of gold but at 
much more than the worth of the brass of which it really consists. 


In 1902 and the year following two gangs of Chapperbands 
were arrested in the district. These people belong to Bijdpur in 
the Central Provinces and speak Mardthi.* They wander about 
in the guise of fakirs . and pass false coins, which they make in 
small numbers at their different halting-places in moulds prepared 
from finely-ground clay. They usually conceal the false coins 
in small pockets sewn on the inside of their langiitis and thus, 
until the trick became well-known, often escaped detection when 
their persons were searched. Their name is said to be derived 
from ehapa, which means an impression or stamp. 


* Mr. F. S.' Mnllaly’s Nofee ok Criminal classes of the Madras Pretideney, 

p. 1. 

‘ For an account of the fraternity, loe the Police Qaeette of Ncwember, 1902, 
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But none of these smaller communities take the prominent 
part in the criminal annals of the district which is filled by 
the V^pphr Paraiyans. These people probably number some 
thousands. They get their name from a village in the Vriddha- 
chalam taluk on the road between Ulundhrpet and I’oludhr in 
which a police-station has been located to check their depreda¬ 
tions, but they are scattered through very many villages in the 
south-west of the district, notably within the limits of the police- 
stations of Vepphr, Sattiyam, Mangalhr, Pennfidara and Toludhr 
in Vriddhachalain taluk, and in some of these they exact black¬ 
mail from the ryots as the price of exempting them from molest¬ 
ation, a watchman belonging to the caste being quartered upon 
the village on the system followed by the Kalians in Trichino- 
poly and Madura. There is one branch of them in Suttukulam, 
a hamlet of Cuddalore. They are often known as the ‘ Tiruttu 
(‘ thieving ’) Paraiyans.’ Tlie crimes to which they are most 
addicted are housebreaking and the theft of cattle, sheep and 
goats, and the difficulty of bringing them to book is increased by 
the organized manner in which they carry on their depredations. 
They are, for example, commonly in league with the very heads 
of villages who ought to be doing their utmost to secure their 
arrest, and they have useful allies in some of the Udaiy^ns of those 
parts. These Udaiy4ns are the caste from which were drawn 
some of the kdvalgdrs who in pre-British days were appointed 
to perform police duties and keep the country clear of thieves, 
and some of the descendants of these men—who are known to 
their neighbours as ‘ poligars ’ and have still considerable local 
influence—are even now to be met with. The ‘poligars’ of 
Periyanisalhr and Mangalhr in Vriddhachalam taluk are instances. 
The connection of the members of the caste with the V^ppflr 
Paraiyans, which is of course confined to the less reputable 
sections amOng them, seems to have had its origin in the days 
when they were still head kdvalgdrs and these Paraiyans were 
their talaiydris, entrusted, under*their orders, with jiolice duties 
in the different villages. It now consists in acting as receivers 
of the property these people steal and in protecting them in 
divers ways—finding and feeing a vakil for their defence, for 
instance—^when they are in trouble with the police. They also 
very frequently act as the go-betweens in the system of mulladi 
huli above referred to. It is commonly declared that their rela¬ 
tions are sometimes of a closer nature and tliat the wives of 
V6ppfir Paraiyans who are in enforced retirement are cared for 
by the Udaiyans. To this is popularly attributed the undoubted 
fact that these Paraiyans are often much fairer in complexion 
than other members of that caste. 
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Tlie most notorious criminal who in recent ^ears marie the 
district the scene of his operations was a Fallan by caste. He 
belonged to Madura district and called himself by tlie M'aravan 
name of Muniydndi T^van. Another alias was .Ponnusv^mi Pillai. 
Convicted of some offence in his native district, he was sent from 
tlie jail there to assist in the building of the prison on Mount 
Capper. While engaged in this work he made the acquaintance 
of the local bad cliaracters who were similarly employed, and after 
his release he made Pondicherry his base. He was convicted by 
the French authorities for some offence there but escaped from 
jail ; was caught by the. British police but again escaped ; was 
suspected of complicity in dacoities in Tirukk6yil6r taluk and 
disappeared for a time ; was concerned in a large burglary in 
the OmMnpuliyiir temple in Chidambaram taluk, was arrested, 
and once more escaped ; disappeared for a while, returned in 
1904 and committed torchlight dacoities in Vriddhachalam 
and Chidambaram taluks ; again disappeared ; was arrested in 
Penang and sentenced to death in Pondicherry ; escaped again ; 
robbed two tdtis of a Oovornraont remittance and was shot by 
the police. 

In the days of native rule in the district the only police 
organization was what Was known as the kdvali system. This 
system, which also prevailed in others of the southern districts, 
consisted in the appointment to the charge of each group of 
vUlages of an officer called the kdvalgdr, or ‘ watchman,’ under 
whose orders were a number of t«laiydris each of whom was 
responsible for the care of some one village. The fundamental 
principle of the system was the liability of the talaiyaris and, 
failing them, of their kavalgdr for all losses by theft or robbery. 

Both the kAvalgdr and his subordinates were remunerated by 
the assignment to them of inam lands or a portion of the land- 
customs receipts, and by the payment of shares of the crops or 
fees by all the villagers, whether agriculturists or others. In 
some cases the kdvaigdr made over a portion of his inam land 
to certain of his talaiydris on condition that they relieved him of 
his responsibility in certain specified tracts and paid him a small 
annual sum in acknowledgment of his authority. The two 
kdvalgdrs who appear most frequently in the old records are those 
of the Port St. David farm (the ‘ cannon-haU villages’) and of the 
jaghir of Tiruvdndipuram referred to in the account of that village 
on p. 321 below. Their responsibilities were sometimes held to 
cover losses due not only to ‘ the king’s enemies ’ but also to ‘the 
act of God,’ for on one occasion when the Qadilam came down 
suddenly in flood the unfortunate ‘ poligar of Cnddaloro,’ as he 
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was called, was required to make good the value of a quantity of CHAP. XIII 
the Honourable Company's cloths which were , washed away. olicb. 
When a more systematic police force was organised these two men 
were pensioned ; and descendants of the former, who was kept on 
as a kotwal until 1827, were drawing allowances as late as 1842. 

The kdval system seems to have been imperfectly enforced 
and to have too often degenerated into the levy of black-mail; 
and between 1802 and 1803, shortly after the government of the 
country was assumed by the Company, the k4valg4rs (who seem 
to have been some 260 in number) were abolished and their inams 
and fees resumed, small life pensions'(contingent on good 
behaviour) being eventually granted to some of them. In the 
next year the talaiydris were placed under the revenue authorities 
in an informal and apparently rather casual manner. To control 
their work, officers called darogahs, who were in charge of two 
taluks each, and under them deputy darogahs (or naibs), th4nad&rs 
or jemaddrs and (for the larger towns) kotwals were appointed. 

In 1805 the total cost of this establishment came to 21,72.0 star 
pagodas. It admittedly did its work badly and its difficulties 
were enhanced by the dispossessed kdvalgdrs setting on their 
ancient dependents to thieve and rob so that they might themselves 
subsist on the proceeds, and 'by the entire absence of any public 
opinion against the harbouring of thieves or receivers. In 1806, 
when the first Zilla Judge was appointed, the care of the police 
was transferred to him. In 1816, by the passing of Kegulation 
XI of that year, tlie control of the force so constituted was re¬ 
transferred to the Collector, and the tahsildars and the heads of 
villages were made responsible for the due performance of police 
duties within their respective charges. 

I’he new system was not an unqualified success. The talaiydris 
had revenue, as well as police, work to do and the latter, in 
consequence, was often neglected. They were also very poorly 
paid. In 1836 .Mr. Dent, the Collector, said “ there is scarcely a 
village wliere the talaiydris and totis do not complain either of 
having no inAniam at all, or that the land allotted to them is unfit 
for cultivation or so far from the village that (called upon, as 
they are, at all hours of the night and day to perform Sirkdr 
duty) they are unable to go out and cultivate it. This evil is 
notorious.” In 184-1 the Collector reported that of the whole 
number of the talaiy^,ris, 394 were in receipt of cash stipends 
of Es. 2-''-0 a roontli (these were called ‘ sambalam ’ talaiydris), 

33 received Es. 2-3-1 and certain swatantrams and eight were 
paid As. 15 a month and possessed certain inam land. Several 
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proposals for re-organising the establishment and increasing its 
emolnments were made, but none of them were carried into effect 
antn as late as 1859; and even the scheme then sanctioned 
applied only to the ten hiilfis (snrvpyed) taluks and not to the 
remainder of the district, namely, the then Chidambaram and 
Manndrgudi taluks and part of Cuddalore.^ 

In 1859 the existing Police Act XXIV of 1859 brought 
the present force into being and it was inti-oduced into the di.strict 
in 18(i0. 

The police are now under the coj\trol of a District Superin¬ 
tendent aided by an Assistant Sujierintendent who is stationed 
at Tirukkdyiliir and holds immediate charge of the taluks of 
Tirukkoyilhr, Kallakurchi and Vriddhachalain. As in other 
districts, there is a reserve c>f picked men at head-quarfcrs, but 
this is smaller tlian is the ca<e in arca.s where the risk of 
disturbances is more innnicient. 'I'he force is betb^r. educated 
than the average, almost ali the men being able to read and write. 
Tjatterly the high wages for labour jtrevniling in the season of the 
gronnd-nut harvest liave rendered it sonnavliat difficult to secure 
sufficient suitable recruits for the force, Init previously there was 
uo difficulty. 

'I’hcre arc in each village, as usual, talaiydris (paid from the 
Village Service FiukI) who are required to assist the regular police, 
but, as elsewhere, the latter complain that their co-opemtion is 
often hikewnrm. lu 1H98 these in('n were given l)i-ass badges 
and hithis as insignia of their ofilce. .-^t cerfain points along the 
roads where—owing to the existence in the neighbourhood of 
mucli jungle or rough country—dacoities and robberies are 
e.spocially easy to commit and difficult to detect, thduas, or police 
I'osts, have been established at whicli a tlidna talaiy4ri, paid from 
other t han [loiice funds and aci-oinpunied as a rnlt- by the talaiydri 
of the village, is required to keep watcli, 

'Die prisons of South Arcot comprise the District Jail at 
Mount I'apper and lifteen sub-jails at the head-quarters of the 
seven tahsildars and the eight deputy tahsildars. 

When the criminal courts were put on an org-anised footing 
in ISO'J, difficulties immediately arose about the confinement of 
the jirisoners they convicted. The first jail was in the fort at 
Arcot (then included in the di.strict, and the station at which the 
Circuit Judge .sat) which had been handed over to the civil 
auiliorities on ist January 1803; but it appears to have been a 


E.M.C. of May 2?or 1830 and tit 26th Ai^ril 1838, No. 528. 
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very make-sliift affair as it was reported later that it consisted OHAP. XIU. 
only of “ a very small Malabar (i.e., Tamil) house ” and that Jail*. 

over one hundred prisoners were crowded into it. In 1805 the 
Collector, Mr. Eavenshaw, asked for leave to convert the old 
barrack at Semraandalam into a jail, but before orders arrived the 
building was occupied by a regiment of cavalry. 

Later on the District Jail was located in the lower part of the 
substantial building on the shore of the backwater at Old Town 
Cuddalore which was originally the East India Company’s Factory 
House (sec p. 300) and is now Messrs. Farry’s godowns. The 
upper part was used as a Court house. In 1834 the whole budding 
was given over for the use of the Courts and the jail. In the 
great famine of 1876-78 this latter was extremely over-crowded 
owing to the increase in crime which the state of the season had 
occasioned, and the then District Surgeon and Superintendent of 
the jad, Surgeon-Captain C. Robertson, obtained sanction to the 
erection of temporary accommodation—huts made of bamboos 
and cocoanut leaves—for 200 prisoners on Mount Capper. He 
represented that this site was far more healthy than that of the 
existing jad (where choleraic diarrhoea was already very prevalent) 
and extra establishment was sanctioned for guarding the new 
buddings. By August 1877 the accommodation at the new site 
had been raised to sufficient for 500 prisoners and, as the demand 
for more room still continued, sanction was given to increase it 
so as to hold 1,000, and to grade the jail as one of the first, 
instead of (as before) as one of the third, class. To prevent 
escapes from such a temporary construction, a deep trench (since 
fiUed in) was dug.by convict labour ad round it. Subsequently, 
chiefly in consequence of Captain Robertson’s repeated represent¬ 
ations that the old jail was insanitary, the Inspector-General of 
Jails recominonded the transfer of the whole institution to the 
Mount Capper site. In 1885 Government acconlingly appointed 
a local committee to report on the suggestion and, on their 
approving it, sanctioned tlie step. ITieold jail buildings were sold 
to Messrs. Parry in 1886 for the modest sum of Rs. 10,000. 

’I’he existing jad was designed by the Public ^Vorks Depart¬ 
ment and was estimated to cost Rs. 2,86,677; but it was built 
by the Jail department and wilh the nse of convict labour, and 
the actual outlay upon it was reduced to Rs. 2,03,983. It was 
begun at the end of January 1895 and finished by the middle of 
March 1898 and is built on the cellular system in eight blocks 
which radiate from a central point. It has accommodation for 
406 prisoners and is in charge of a full-time Superintendent. 

33 
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OUAP. XIII. Water is obtained from two wells, one inside and the other 
Jilts. outside the enclosure. The supply from the latter is pumped by 
convict labour into an iron cistern within the jail and thence 
distributed by pipes. 

The most important manufacture carried on in the jail is the 
weaving of various kinds of cloth, carpets, towels and tape. The 
work is all done by hand and no power-looms, as in some of the 
jails, are employed. Next in importance comes the manufacture 
of oil in mills of the usual pattern, which are driven by the convicts. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Tub- Local BuA»03 -The Unions—Finanoos of the Boards. Thf two Munici¬ 
palities —Cnddaloro Municipality—ImprOTomeuts effootodbyit—Chidam¬ 
baram Municipality. 

OcTSiDB the two municipalities of Cuddalore and Chidambaram, chap. XIV. 
which are referred to below, local affairs are in the hands of the Tin Local 
District Board and the four taluk boards of Tindivanam, B oakp s. 
Chidambaram, Cuddalore and Tirukkoyilhr, the respective juris¬ 
dictions of which are conterminous with the revenue divisions 
of the same names already described at the end of Chapter XI. 

Twenty-one of the larger villages have been constituted The tJnioM. 
Unions. Under the Tindivanam taluk board are those at Tindi¬ 
vanam itself, and at Villupuram and Valavanhr in the Yillupuram 
taluk; under the Chidambaram board those* at Bhuvanagiri, 

Lilpet, Mannirgudi, forto Novo and Srlmuabnam in Chidam¬ 
baram taluk and at Tittagudi, Penn^dam and Vriddhachalam in 
Vriddhachalam taluk; under the Cuddalore board the anions 
at Kurinjipddi, Panruti and NeUikuppam ; and under the Tiruk- 
k6yil6r board those at Tirukkdyilhr, Tiruvennanallhr and 
Ulundhrpet in Tirukk6yilfir taluk and at Chinna Salem, 
Kallakurchi, Tiydga Drug and Vadakkanandal in Kallakarchi 
taluk. The chief item in their income is, as elsewhere, the 
house-tax and this is levied in all of them at the maximum rates 
allowed by the Act. The average assessment per house per 
annum is at present 144 annas, which is rather more than one 
anna above the average for the Presidency as a whole. 

The separate Appendix to this volume contains figures of the FinonoeB of 
receipts and expenditure of the boards and the unions. Both theBoardi. 
including and excluding the receipts from tolls, the incidence of 
the taxation per head of the population is below the average for 
the Presidency and also below the figure for all the adjoining 
districts except Salem. The same is the case with the incidence 
per head of the population of the total Local Fund receipts, 
which at present amounts to annas. The chief item in these 
receipts is, as usual, the land cess; and this is levied at the 
ordinary rate of one anna in every rupee of the land asseBsment. 
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Next comes the income from tolls, which are collected at half the 
maximam rates. The receipts from these have increased by 
seventy per cent, in the last three years ovs’ing to the great devel¬ 
opment of the groundnut trade and are now higher than in any 
other district in the Presidency except two. This increase is 
not, however, aU net gain; the roads have been much cut up by 
the extra tratfio and the rates of wages have been so enhanced 
by the demand for labour occasioned by the groundnut harvest 
that recently the Boards have frequently been unable to obtain 
coolies for mending them except at exorbitant rates. Local 
board weekly markets, the fees collected at which form an 
important item in the receipts of the boards of other districts, 
are scarce in South Arcot. Until very recently tlie only two 
which brought in any income were those at Tirukkoyilhr and 
Panruti, but in the present year the Tindivanam taluk board 
has opened seven others in the Tindivanam and Villupuram 
taluks. The chief item of expenditure from local funds is, as 
elsewhere,^ the upkeep of the roads and of the medical and 
educational institutions. These three matters have already been 
referred to in Chapters VII, IX and X respectively. 

The only two rannioipal towns are Cuddalore and Chidam¬ 
baram. The separate Appendix gives particulars of the receipts 
and expenditure of their councils. In 1865 the inhabitants of 
Vriddhachalam met and expressed their readiness'to introduce 
the Municipal Act of I860 into that town, but Government con¬ 
sidered it better to wait until the new Towns Improvement BiU 
was passed into law and meanwhile this unwonted enthusiasm 
for local’self-government appears to have cooled. In 1898 (and 
several times subsequently) the question of making a municipality 
of Panruti, which is the third largest town in the district, has 
been considered; but the proposal is at present in abeyance for 
the reasons that it would necessitate the re-establishment of five 
toll-gates which have already been pronounced obnoxious and 
abolished, and that a saflScient number of persons qualified to 
serve as councillors cannot be found in the place. 


CuddRiore The Cuddalore municipality was constituted under Act X of 

Municipality, soon after that enactment became law. The council has 

to contend with several considerable natural drawbacks. The 
municipal limits are very extensive and very straggling, covering 
over thirteen square miles (equal to half the area of the Madras 
municipality) and including the eleven villages of Cuddalore, 
Karaiy^ravittakuppam, SeUdukuppam, Tirupdpuliyiir, Vann^ra- 
jp^laiyam, D4van&mpatnam, Manjakuppam, Vilvardyahattam, 
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Crddramdnikkam, Q-uiidu-UppalavMi and Konddr. The roads in 
the municipality are consequently numerous, and they are liable 
to damage from the frequent floods in the Ponnaiydr and (Jadilam, 
Old Town Cuddalore is also a crowded and low-lying place where 
effective sanitation and drainage is difficult. Taxation is, however, 
very light, the incidence per head of the population (excluding 
tolls) being in 1902-03 annas 9-2, or much below the average for 
all municipalities in the Presidency in that year, which was 
annas 12-7. 


OHAP. XIV. 

Thk two 
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In 1898 Government came to the conclusion that “ the muni¬ 
cipal council of Cuddalore, as at present constituted, appears 
unequal to the administration of municipal affairs in an efficient 
manner” and reduced the number of elected councillors from 
fifteen to seven (one for each ward) ; the privilege of electing its 
own chairman was not withdrawn from the council, but ever since 
then the Divisional Officer has been chosen for the post. 

The medical institutions maintained by the municipality have imptove- 
been referred to in Chapter IX above. It keeps up no schools of 
importance. The chief permanent benefits it has conferred upon by it. 
the town have been the payment of Rs. 7,000 towards the 
Stuart bridge erected in 1898 over the TJppan^r between Old 
and New Towns and the construction of the water supply in 
Old Town. 

I'his last is one of the oldest schemes of the kind in the 
Presidency and its inception was due to Surgeon-Major 
C. Eobertson, who was District Medical and Sanitary Officer in 
the seventies and eighties of the last century. His original 
proposals regarding it were made in 1876, but it was not until 
1882 that the existing scheme was sanctioned. This consists in 
bringing a supply from the small lake which lies at the foot of 
Mount Capper and which receives the drainage of part of the 
slopes of that hill and is also supplied by a channel from the 
Tiruv^ndipuram anicut across the G-adilam river. An embank¬ 
ment divides this lake into an upper and a lower portion and 
this was heightened so as to increase the available supply in the 
upper lake. The water is brought along an open channel (the 
fall is not sufficient to admit of this being cheaply piped) to a 
settling tank and filter beds (made of sand and spongy iron 
brought from the old works at Porto Novo) near the railway 
station at Old Town, whence it is ted into an adjoining distribut¬ 
ing cistern. The scheme was completed in 1885 for the modest 
sum of about Es. 12,000 end Surgeon-Major Eobertson received 
the special thanks of Government. It is considered to have done 
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a great deal to check the elephantiasis -which was formerly so 
common in Old Town, hut many of the people still use the water 
of hrackish wells there rather tlian take the trouble to fetch their 
supply from the distributing cistern. 

In April 1892 Lieutenant-Colonel Smart drew up estimates for 
a more complete scheme. With the modifications suggested 
by the Sanitary Board this was very briefly as follows ^: To 
construct across the Gadilam river, 3,800 feet above the Tiruvdndi- 
purarn aniout, infiltration works, consisting of 610 feet of 
perforated 24-inch stone-ware pipes laid in the bed of the river 
ten feet below lowest water-level; to collect in a valve-house on 
the right bank the water thus obtained from the underground 
springs in the river ; to force this thence by steam pumps to a 
cistern on the top of the Mount Capper plateau adjoining ; from 
there to lead it by gravitation through a conduit to a service 
reservoir near the District Jail, crossing the intervening valley 
through a 12-inch iron pipe; and from the service reservoir to 
distribute the supply by pipes to fifty fountains within Cuddalore 
town. The estimate for the scheme was Rs. 8,71,200 and the 
annual cost of maintaining it (on the assumption that half 
the outlay was met from Provincial Funds) would have been 
Es. 24,520. The scheme was forwarded to the municipal oounoil 
by Government with the observation that it was at first sight 
beyond the means of the council unless public-spirited inhabitants 
of the town came to its assistance, and that the South Indian 
Railway would be asked whether it would contribute to the scheme 
in consideration of the benefits which the railway property would 
derive from it. Help was not forthcoming either from any 
public-spirited inhabitants or from the Company; the council 
reported that the scheme was beyond its means ; and the proposal 
fell through. 

Though the situation of Cuddalore seems to be geologically 
very similar to that of Pondicherry, apparently no attempt has 
ever been made to see whether the artesian springs which supply 
the whole of the latter town with water could not be also tapped 
at the former. 

Chidambaram was made a municipality under the later 
municipal Act III of 1871. The 1871 census showed that its 
population was close on 15,000 persons and the Act was accord¬ 
ingly put in force in it on 1st October'1873. There was the usual 
opposition from the inhabitants. Taxation is light (in 1902-03, 


‘ U.O., Ho. 1486 M., dated 12th September 1895. 
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annas 10-9 per head of the population, excluding tolls) when 
compared with the average for other municipalities. Since 1890, 
four of the sixteen councillors have been elected by the rate¬ 
payers, and the council has been permitted to elect its own 
chairman since 1888. 

The municipality keeps up no noteworthy schools. The 
hospital it helps to maintain is referred to in Chapter IX. The 
chief permanent improvements which it has effected have been 
the construction of a building for this institution and an office 
for itself and>the contribution of some Rs. 7,000 towards the 
erection (in 1882) of the bridge over the Khan Sahib’s Canal or, 
as it is oaUed in Chidambaram town, the PSlam^n. 

As in Ouddalore, the council has to combat considerable natural 
disadvantages, though these differ from those which hamper the 
former place. Chidambaram lies low, on loose alluvial soil in the 
middle of wet cultivation, and in a cramped site only two square 
miles in extent; land is therefore valuable and the habitations 
are consequently crowded, good building and road-mending 
material is exceedingly scarce, natural drainage is practically 
non-existent and the water-supply depends upon tanks and wells 
which are liable to pollution. Before the council was constituted 
there were no metalled roads in the,town j some of the thorough¬ 
fares (notably the four ‘ car streets ’ on the four sides of the big 
temple) are now repaired with laterite brought by rail from 
Mount Capper, and the council has lately received a windfall in 
the shape of a quantity of masonry rubbish derived from the 
repairs which are going on in the temple, which has also been 
used on the roads. No water-supply has yet been provided. 
Several schemes have been suggested, the sourcie of .supply being 
either the Coleroon or the lldja Vaikkdl leading from the Lower 
Anicut across that river, but as those would all involve pumping- 
plant the annual maintenance charges would be considerable for 
so small a town and the eseoution of the schemes has been for 
the present postponed. 
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Chidambaram Taditic—B lmTanagiri—Chidambaram—Kunj!m6du—Mannftrgndi— 
Palaiyamkdttai — Porto Novo — SrimushDam — Tirun&raiyliT. Cuddadore 
Taluk—C hennappanftyakanpAlaiyam—Caddalore—KParnagrinam—Kiuinji- 
pidi—Nellikuppam— Panruti— Pfirvatipnram — Tfrthanagari—Tiruvadi — 
Tiruvfindipuram—TiyAgavalli—Tenkatimpdttai. Kallakdbchi Taluk— 
Brabmaknndam—Cbinna Salem—Kallakiirohi—KalrAyan hillg—Kagaiydr— 
R^vuttanallfir—Kishivandiyam—Sankaripuram-Sittaldr—Tiyaga Drug— 
Varanjaram. TinhivanaM Taldk—D alavAolSr—Gingeo—Kdnimfidu— Mai- 
1am—Malaiyandr (Mdl)—Mai'akkanam —Melaohdri—Perumiikkal— Singa. 
raram—Sittimdr (Mdl)—Tindivanam — Tonddr. Tihukk6tilCb Taluk— 
Arakandanalldr—Rdvandr —ElavAnagdr—Kfivvdkkam—MaDabSrpdfctai—Sdn- 
damangalam—Tirukkdyiltlr—Tirunimanalldr— Tirunirankonrai—Tiruvenna- 
nalldr—Uluudiirpot. VillCPURAm Taluk—X andamangalam—Koliyandr— 
Sfandagapattu—M&ttdr Tirukfcai— Panamalai—ParaiyapHram —Tirnvakarai 
—TiruvAmitttir —Valavati4r--ValudAvfir—Vdnfir — VikravAudi—ViTlnpuram. 
Vbiddhaohalam Taluk —Kittnpardr- MaDgalani (Ko)—Mangalur—MaUdr 
-- Pardr—Petinadam—Tittagudi—V riddhoohalam. 

CHIDAMBARAM TALUK. 


Chidambaram taluk lies in the south-east comer of the district, 
on the shore of the Bay of Bengal, In many ways it stands 
apart from all the other taluks of South Arcot and resembles 
them much less than it does the delta of Tanjore. It is a quite 
level plain, sloping gently to the sea, of which nearly three- 
fourths is covered with black alluvial soil, (inly along the coast 
(where tliere is a strip of sandy land) and round about Srimush- 
nam and Pfi,laiyamk6ttai on the western border (where there is 
some red ferruginous earth) is there any other variety of soil. 
Nearly the whole of this alluvial area is one great paddy swamp, 
watered by the net-work of channels which take off from the 
Lower Anient across the Coleroon and the Shatiatope anicut on 
the Velldr (the two biggest irrigation sources in South Arcot), 
and the rainfall is heavier than in any other taluk. Chidambaram 
is consequently better protected from adverse seasons than any 
other part of the district and its people are well-to-do and (in 
consequence) better educated than those of other taluks. In 
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appearance, Tiowever, it ie a monotonons tract. It contains no CHAP. XP. 

hills and hardly any forest, and except 6n the went the 

apparently interminable paddy-flats are only broken by the 

groves of trees round tlie villages. Paddy is natnraUy the chief 

crop—it covers over two-thirds of the total area—and dry grains 

are but little raised. Such unirrigated land as there is, is lately 

given over to the growing of ground-nut. 

Statistics of ('hidambaram will be found in the separate 
Appendix to this volume. It is the smallest taluk in the district but, 
after Cudd.alore, it contains the densest population ; and, as was 
therefore to be expected, the increase in its inhabitants during the 
last intercensal decade was very small. It contains more Musal- 
mans than any other taluk, the Labbais and Marakkdyars of the 
coast towns bringing up the percentage. Porto Novo, its sea¬ 
port, and Chidambaram, its head-quarters, are the chief centres of 
its trade. The only noteworthy industries are the manufacture of 
salt in the pans on the coast and the weaving at Chidambaram and 
Bhuvanagiri. These two are the only localities in the district 
in which silk-weaving is carried on to any notable extent. 

The more interesting places in the taluk are the following :— 

Bhuvanagiri S A union with a population of 10,701 which 
was until recently the head-quarters of the Deputy Tahsildar who 
is now stationed at Porto Novo. It contains a sub-registrar’s 
ofllce, a police-station and a travellers’ bungalow. It lies four 
miles north-west of Chidambaram and close to tlie Vell^r, which 
here runs in a deep bed between steep banks which are almost 
cliffs. 

Being in the centre of the wet land of Chidambaram taluk, 
it was used by the English at Fort St. David in the wars of 
the eighteenth century as a grain depOt, and was protected 
by a small fort of which no traces now remain. In 175d the 
Mardthas surprised the place, but Captain Kilpatrick marched 
with a detachment to retake it and upon his approach the enemy 
abandoned it in the night. 

The village is now a centre of trade and possesses a well- 
attended weekly fair. It has a thriving appearance, the houses 
being mostly tiled and some of more than one storey. Practi¬ 
cally its only industry is the silk and cotton weaving already 
referred to in Chapter VI. 

Chidambaram is the head-quarters of the taluk and con¬ 
tains the offices usual to such places, a District Munsif’s oonrt, 
a railway-station and a travellers’ bungalow, which last is located 
at Ammdpet, about a mile to the south of it. Its poptilation 
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numbers 19,909 and its municipality has been referred to in 
Chapter XIV and its medical and educational institutions in 
Chapters IX and X respectively. The place lies low in a cramped 
site surrounded on all sides by paddy fields watered by the 
canals from the Lower Anient across the Coleroon. Its main 
industry is the weaving already mentioned in Chapter VI. 

The town is chiefly famous for the great temple referred to 
below. This, like other similar buildings in the district, was 
formed into a fort in the wars of the eighteenth century and was 
the scene of some little fighting. In 1763 the French and the 
Mardthas captured it from a small English detachment which was 
stationed there. They began a series of fortifications about it 
(of which a small plan is given in Orme's history) consisting of 
four batteries run out from the four corners of the outermost of 
the stone walls which enclose the building, and another battery 
in the centre of each of the two longer (eastern and western) sides 
of this wall. In 1760, when Eyre Coote’s army was closing in 
upon Pondicherry preparatory to besieging that town, he sent out 
detachments to capture the French positions throughout the 
district, and Chidambaram fell to a force under Major Monson. 
The French garrison at first refused to surrender, so two eighteen- 
pounders were landed from the English squadron which was 
at anchor near the month of the Coleroon and were sent up 
the river on catamarans. When these reached the camp the 
garrison gave in. During the invasion of the Carnatic by Haidar 
Ali of Mysore in 1780, some 2,000 or 3,000 of his troops occupied 
Chidambaram and the temple. Eyre Coote marched against the 
place and sent three battalions to clear the enemy out of the 
town. After a scattered fire the latter took refuge in the temple 
and by some mistake, and without orders, the foremost of the 
English battalions pnrsned them up to its gateway—apparently 
that under the western tower. Finding this shut, they brought 
up a twelve-pounder to burst it open and the second shot from 
this broke down the outer of the two gates under the tower. The 
sponge-staff had however been fired oat of the gun in the hurry, 
and the man who carried the match was not to be found. Cap¬ 
tain Moorhonse, of the Artillery, nevertheless loaded and dis¬ 
charged the gun twice by means of a musket and made a broach 
in the inner gate largo enough to let through one man at a time. 
The sepoys rushed into tlie space between the two gateways, 
wHch in a moment was full of them, but did not observe—^midway 
between the two—a flight of steps which led to the rampart. The 
garrison, every moment dreading the general assault, called 
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for quaiier, but their crie§ could not be distinguished in the 
general tumult. Meanwhile, some straw became ignited and 
set fire to the clothes of the sepoys who were crowded between 
the gateways, and every one pressing back to avoid suffocation 
and the fire of the enemy (which was redoubled at the sight of 
this mishap) many of them were scorched and burned to 
death, and those who escaped hurried away without attempting 
to bring off the twelve-pounder. Six ofiRcers and nearly one 
hundred and fifty men were killed or wounded in this unfor¬ 
tunate affair. The General, who was in the pettah at the time, 
ordered some pieces of cannon to batter the wall. A fine brass 
eighteen-pounder was ruined without making any breach, and 
then, as day was beginning to dawn, the troops returned to camp. 
AU thoughts were now abandoned of taking the place by assault; 
so, there being no battering guns with the army, it was resolved 
to send for them to Cuddalore, and, after taking the rice out of 
the pettah, to proceed to Porto Novo to cover their landing. The 
army accordingly marched to Porto Novo. Ten days later was 
fought the great battle of Porto Novo referred to in the account 
of that place below, which more than wiped out this repulse at 
Chidambaram. 

The great temple, which is sacred to Siva but contains a 
shrine to Vishnu as well, is at once one of the largest, most 
ancient and most sacred in all South India. It covers an area 
of not less than 39 acres and the extraordinary thing about it is 
that though the dressed stone in it is enormous in amount and 
often in the form of huge blocks—the gateways, for example, are 
flanked with monolithic stone pillars 30 feet high and three feet 
square—yet the nearest quarry is 40 miles away and on the other 
side of the Vell4r river. The whole of the stone used in the 
temple must have been brought all this distance at a time when, 
vehicles were of the most primitive description and roads were 
practically non-existent. 

The main buildings in the temple are enclosed within two 
high walls faced with dressed granite. Outside these run four 
‘ oar streets ’ sixty feet wide which are said to cover the site 
formerly occupied by the ditch which once formed part of the 
fortifications, and between them are numerous flower gardens 
and plantations of cocoanut trees. Through both walls run four 
main entrances, facing the four points of the compass. 

Above the places where these pass through the inner of the twd 
enclosures are built four great towers or gopurams, the lower 
part of which (as usual) is of stone and the upper of brick and 
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CHAP. XV. mortar profusely decorated with plaster figures representing 
OsiDAK’ scenes from the holy books and painted in bright colours. The 

_' northern of these towers, as an inscription on it shows, was built 

by Krishna D^va, the greatest of the Vijayanagar kings, who 
ruled from 1509 to 1530 A.D. The eastern gopuram bears 
inscriptions of Sun dara-P4ndya-deva of Madura, who ascended the 
throne in 1250 A.D., and therefore is older than the northern 
one. It was repaired by the Pachaiyappa Mudali whose educa¬ 
tional charities in Madras and Chidambaram are so well-known, 
and bears representations of him and his wife. The latter is said 
to have founded the agrahdram just outside the gate which 
passes through it. These great towers, the Trigonometrical 
station on the top of the tallest of which (the northern one) is 
167 feet above sea-level and therefore about 140 feet above the 
ground, are visible even from the sea, and they and the lights 
which are lit on them on holy days arc well-known landmarks for 
mariners. On the lower (or stone) portions of them the decoration 
consists for the most part of little panels containing dancing 
figures. These seem to be connected with the central idea of the 
temple—the mystic dance of Siva referred to below—but they 
have been copied in numerous other shrines throughout the 
district and now form quite a characteristic item in the architec¬ 
ture of its temples. 

Within the inner wall is a great space 300 yards long and 260 
wide, mostly paved with stone slabs, in which stand the various 
shrines and other buildings. Entering by the southern gate one 
sees first a big brick and plaster nandi, or sacred buU, of modem 
construction. To the west of this is a newly built shrine to 
Qauapati, ^ in which the stone-carving is good. Further north, 
close under the west wall, is the Amman (or goddess’) temple, 
sacred to P4rvati, Siva’s wife. From the steps of this is obtained 
perhaps the best general view of the various buildings in the 
euclqsBre. East is the great Sivaganga tank, revetted on aU sides 
with stone and surrounded with a pillared cloister, beyond it is the 
thousand'pillared mantapam, to the south stands the inner wall 
round the central shrine, and on all four sides the great towers 
round off the scene. Though the temple (Hke so many in South 
India) has “ grown hy accident rather than design ” and its 
various buildings are not parts of any one general scheme, the 
effect from this point is striking enough. 

^ The image In thic hai been declared to be the largoat in India, but in 
reality it ii only eome eight feet high. 
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The Amman shrine, says Mr. Fergusson in Ids Indian 
ArchHectvhre — 

“ is principally remarkable for its porch, which is of singular 
elegance. The outer aisles are 6 ft. in width, the next 8 ft., but the 
architect reserved all his power for the central aisle, which measures 
21 ft. 6 in. in width, making the whole 50 ft. or thereabouts. In order 
to roof this without employing stones of such dimensions as would 
crush the supports, recourse was had to vaulting, or rather bracketing, 
shafts, and these brackets were again tied together by transverse pur¬ 
lins, all in stone, and the system was continued till the width was 
reduced to a dimension that could easily be spanned. As the whole 
is enclosed in a court surrounded by galleries two storeys in height, 
the effect of the whole is singularly pleasing.” 

He considers that it belongs to the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century. In point of mere size, the central aisle takes a place 
below that of the mantapam in front of the goddess’ temple at 
Tirakkdyilfir, but the latter is dark and shut in, and less graceful 
in design. From the top of one of the pillars of the aisle hangs 
a chain of several movable links cut from one piece of stone. 
Other similar tours de force in stone-cutting may be seen in the new 
work which is now being done in the central enclosure. In a 
corner of the court is one of several wells in the temple which are 
lined with circular rings of stone, about four feet in outside 
diameter, each cut from a single slab. 

North of the Amman shrine is a temple to Shanmugam, or 
Subrahmanya with the six faces, which is called the P^ndyan^yaka 
Kovil. It is supported on a number of pillars the design of which 
resembles that of the piers in the Nritta sabha referred to later. 
For many years it stood in ruins, but it has now been repaired. 

On the far side of the Sivaganga tank already mentioned is 
the thousand-pillared mantapam, which is some 340 feet by 180 
feet and is more modern than most of the buildings. It is one of 
the five sabhas, or halls, of the temple which are so often spoken 
of, and is called the Ed/a sabha, or ‘ hall of State.’ Mr. Fergusson 
says of it— 

" the pillars are arranged twenty-four in front by forty'-one in 
depth, making 984; but in order to get a central space, four in the 
porch, then twenty-eight, then two, and again twenty-four, have been 
omitted, altogether fifty-eight; but, on the other hand, those of the 
.external portico must be added, which nearly balances the loss, and 
makes up the 1,000. It must be confessed this forest of granite 
pillars, each of a single stone, and all more or less carved and orna¬ 
mented, does produce a certain grandeur of effect, but the want of 
design in the arrangement, and of subordination of parts, detract pain¬ 
fully from the effect that might have been produced. Leaving out 
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OHA.F. XV. the pillars in the centre is the one redeeming feature, and that could 
Ohid^m- easily have been effected without the brick vaults, formed of radiating 
* *^^** ' arches, which are employed here—a certain proof of the modern age of 
the building. These vaults are certainly integral, and as certainly 
could not have been employed till after the Muhammadans had settled 
in the south, and taught the Hindus how to use them .... The 
hall was almost certainly erected between 1695 and 1685, at which 
time, we learn from the Mackenzie MS8., the kings of the locality 
made many donations to the fane.” 

There remains the innermost enclosure—the most sacred, and 
historically the moat important, part of the whole temple. A great 
part of this has in recent years been renovated and added to by the 
Nittukdttai Chettis (who have also repaired the four towers already 
mentioned and other parts of the building) and the work is stiU 
proceeding. The most striking part of the new additions is a 
great covered cloister of imposing width which will ultimately 
run all round the enclosure. The completion of this is at present 
delayed hy the objections of the Vaishnavites to the removal of 
the "Vaishnava Amman shrine which stands in the way, and the 
dispute is now before the courts. The cloister is roofed with stone 
slabs supported on long rows of tall carved granite pillars some 
twenty-five feet high and all of the same design. The carving of 
these is careful and the general effect striking. The stone is being 
brought by rail from Tiruvakarai and adjoining villages to the 
west of Pondicherry. It is roughly out into shape at the quarries 
and finished at the temple, but even then the blocks are so enor¬ 
mous that special methods and indemnities have to be arranged 
with the railway company. In one corner of the cloister are small 
stone images of the four Tamil poet-saints—Tirugn^na Samhan- 
dhar, Appar, Sundaramfirti and Mdnikya-V^chakar—referred to 
in Chapter HI. 

The Chettis have formed a fund for this and other similar 
restorations which is made up of a fee of four annas per cent, 
levied from their clients on all sums borrowed by the latter. The 
capital of this is invested and the interest therefrom devoted 
exclusively to such undertakings. 

Within this inner enclosure are the remaining four of the five 
sabhas already mentioned; namely, the Dim sabha, where the 
Dikshitars, the managers of the temple referred to below, hold 
their committee-meetings; the Chit sabha (or Chit ambalam; 
whence the name of the town), the ‘ hall of wisdom ’ or central 
shrine in which the idol of Siva is placed ; the Kanaka sabha or 
‘ golden hall,’ a porch in front of this last; and the Nritta sabha 
or ‘ hall of the dance.’ 
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The Chit aahha, or central shrine, is a plain wooden building’ 
standing on a stone basement. Siva is worshipped in it in his 
form Natar^^ja or the ‘god of the dance. ^ Behind it is the deity’s 
bedroom, a new erection of polished black stone from which a metal 
representation of the god is conducted with much ceremony to 
the shrine. The part of the roof of this latter which is imme¬ 
diately over the idol’s head is roofed with plates of gold. The 
lingam of the temple is supposed to be the ‘ ether (dkdsa) lingam,’ 
one of the five ‘ lingams of the elements ’ of South India, and 
thus is invisible. It is known as ‘ Chidambara rahasyam ’ or the 
secret of Chidambaram. It is said to stand behind the idol and a 
curtain and a long string of golden bilm leaves are suspended in 
front of the spot. 

The Kanaka sabha is also of wood and is roofed with plates of 
copper. Within it is performed the daily worship to tlie god in 
the Chit sabha in front of which it stands. 

Almost adjoining, is the shrine of Vishnu, in which is an 
image of that deity in his form of Eanganitha sleeping on the 
serpent. The oldest shrine in all the building is said, however, to 
be the small and comparatively neglected building near the D^va 
sabha. This, says tradition, was the original nucleus about which 
the rest of the temple has gradually grown. 

The Nritta sabha, or liall of the dance, is at once perhaps the 
most beautiful and the most interesting part of the temple. It 
consists of a raantapam—adorned with wheels and prancing horses 
on either side to represent a celestial vehicle—supported by 66 
pillars, about eight feet high and most delicately carved from top 
to bottom, resting on a stylobate ornamented with dancing figures 
which Mr. Fergusson describes as being “ more graceful and 
more elegantly executed than auy others of their class, so far as I 
know, in Southern India.” He says that “ whitewash and modern 
alterations have sadly disfigured this gem, but enough remains to 
show how exquisite, and consequently how ancient, it was.” The 
N^ittukdttai Chettis ate proposing to move it to make room for the 
extension of their new cloister above mentioned, ami it is to be 
hoped that if they do so they will manage the matter reverently 
and carefully. 

The great interest of this sabha is its connection with the 
legend regarding the foundation of the temple. Chidambaram, 
says the story, was once a forest of tillai (Excoecaria agallocha) 
trees— the town is in consequence called TiUai in ancient litera¬ 
ture—in which was a shrine to Siva (the original oldest shrine 
above mentioned) and another to the goddess K41i which was built 
•where the Nritta sabha now stands. Siva came down to his 
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CHAP. XV. ehrine to manifest himself to two very fervent devotees there, 
CiuDAM- and K^li ohjeoted to his trespassing on her domains. They even- 
BA.BAM. tually agreed to settle the matter by seeing which could dance the 
better, it being arranged that whichever of them was vanquished 
should leave the place in the undisputed possession of the other. 
Vishnu acted as drummer (or, according to the Vaishnavite 
version, as umpire) at the competition and for a long while the 
honours were divided. At length Vishnu suggested to Siva that 
he should do his well-known steps in which he danced with one 
leg held above his head. Kali was unable to imitate or surpass 
this style of dancing, Siva was proclaimed the victor and KAli 
departed outside the town, where her temple is still to be seen 
and has given rise to the proverb Tillai Kali elkiikkappdle or 
‘ Chidambaram’s K^li is beyond the boundary.’ On a stone slab 
in a little shrine within the Nritta sabha is a representation 
of the closing scene in the competition which (I am informed, 
Europeans may not see it) is excellently carved ; and this dance 
has given its name to the sabha and to the form in which Siva is 
worshipped in the temple, and is the origin of the dancing 
figures which (as has been mentioned) are so common in the 
sculpture in the building and elsewhere in the district. Probably 
the story enshrines the record of an ancient rivalry between the 
priests of the Aryan deities and the devotees of the Dravidian 
gods in the town. 

An interesting feature about the Chidambaram temple is 
its system of management. It has no landed or other endow¬ 
ments nor any tasdifc allowance, and is the property of a class of 
Brdhmans peculiar to the town who are held in far more respect 
than the generality of the temple-priest Brahmans, are called 
Dikshitars those who make oblations ’), marry only among 
themselves, and in appearance somewhat resemble the N^yars 
or Tiyans of Malabar, bringing their top-knot round to the 
front of their foreheads. Their ritual in the temple more 
resembles that of domestic worship than the forms commonly 
followed in other large shrines. They are sometimes called the 
Tillai Mdvdyirattdr or ‘ Three thousand men of TUlai,’ the legend 
being that they came to Chidambaram from Benares to the 
number of three thousand. On arriving there, continues the story, 
one of them was missing, and while a search for him was being 
made a voice from the skies announced that the god himself 
was the missing one. Theoretically, all the married males of 
the Dikshitars (among whom boys are not allowed to be wedded 
before they are five years old) have a voice in the management of 
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the temple and a aliare in its perquisites; and at present there 
are some 260 of such sharers. Thej go round the southern dis¬ 
tricts soliciting alms and offerings for themselves. Each one has 
his own particular clientele and in return for the alms received 
he makes, on his return, offerings at the shrine in the name of his 
benefactors and sends them now and again some holy ashes or an 
invitation to a festival. Twenty of the Dikshitars are always on 
duty in the temple, all the males of the community (except boys 
and widowersj doing the work by turns lasting twenty days each 
until each one has been the round of all the different shrines. 
The twenty divide themselves into five parties of four each, eacli 
of which is on duty for four days at one of the five shrines at 
which daily phjd is made, sleeps there at night and becomes the 
owner of the routine offerings of food made at it. I.arge presents 
of food made to the temple as a whole are divided among all the 
Bikshitars. The right to the other oblations is sold by auction 
every twenty days to one of the Dikshitars at a meeting of the 
community. These periodical meetings take place in the D6va 
sabha above mentioned. A lamp from Natar^ja’s shrine is 
brought and placed there by a Pandiram, and (to avoid even the 
appearance of any deviation from the principle of the absolute 
equality of all Dikshitars in the management of the temjile) this 
man acts as president of the mooting and proposals are made 
impersonally through him. 

The age of the oldest part of the temple is not a matter on 
which it is easy to dogmatise. The legend goes that the building 
was founded by a Switavarma Cbakravarti (‘ the white-bodied 
king’) in the sixth century A.D. in gratitude for the cure of his 
leprosy which was effected by a bath in the tsivaganga tank and 
after which he became known as Hiranyavarina or ‘ the golden¬ 
bodied.’ The Kongud^sa Fajakkal, or ‘ Chronicle of the Kongu 
country ’ (a work of doubtful veracity), says ' that Vira Chola 
Rfiya, a king of the Chera and Karnita countries who ruled 
between 927 and 977 A.D., expended great sums of money in 
building the Kanaka sahha and that his son Ari Vari Ddva 
(1004 A.D.) added gopuras, enclosures, shrines and sabhas and 
gave many jewels to the deity. Mr. Pergusson, judging from 
the architectural evidence, doubts whether any part of the temple 
is older than these tenth and eleventh centuries. 

The Leyden grant states that the Chola king named Pardutaka 
I (907-48 A.D.) gilded the temple, but otherwise inscriptions 
do not help to a solution of the difficulty, those in the building 
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CHAP. XV, as yet transcribed (which include grants by Obdla, P^ndya, 
Chidam- Pallava and other dynasties) not going far enough back. Two 

_' records of Vikrama Ch61a, a 0h61a sovereign who ruled from 

1118 to 1135, claim that he covered a considerable portion of it 
with gold, but do not mention its foundation. The building is 
however mentioned in the D^vdram, and part of it must therefore 
have existed prior to the ninth century A. I>. and its undoubted 
connection with the poet-saint Mdnikya-V^^chaka^ throws its 
origin even further back still. Many of his poems refer specifi¬ 
cally to the Chit ambalam or ‘ hall of wisdom ’ and Ponnambalam 
or ‘ hall of gold ’ (now known respectively as the Chit sabha and 
the Kanaka sabha) and the deity who presided over them, and 
his line 

Him have I «oon iu Tillai’a court, where worships all the world 

.shows that the temple was even in his time a centre of pilgrim¬ 
age. And Minikya-Vdchakar has been placed by Dr. G. U. 
Popo Mn “ somewhere about the seventh or eighth century,” 
and by a more recent writer * at least as early as the middle of 
the fifth century of our era. 

It was at Chidambaram that M4nikya-Vdchakar bad the 
greatest triumph of liis life when at the request of the three 
thousand of Tillai he came there from his place of meditation at 
Pichavaram, a little to the south-east, and refuted the Ceylon 
Buddhists who had come to the town to overthi-ow the worship 
of Siva.® His hymn connected with his victory is even now 
sung in the temple on the anniversary of the event. It was hero 
also that his hymns were taken down from his lips, and once a 
year the god is taken to the spot to the north of the temple wliere 
this was accomplished. Pinally it was within the shrine of wliic.h 
he had sung so often that he at length obtained final beatitude. 

There are other sacred spots in Chidambaram, besides the 
temple to Natardja. The Homakulam tank is reputed to be the 
place where Nanda, the Paraiyan saint, bathed before he per¬ 
formed the sacrifice preparatory to his transfiguiution to Brdh- 
manhood; and the Ilaiuaiydkkindr (‘ restorer of youth') temple 
and tank are connected with the story, well-known in the town, of 
a couple who quarrelled soon after their marriage, lived apart in 
consequence till both were quite old, and were at length re-united 
by Siva and given back their wasted youth, 

’ See his TiTUVOfagam (Clarendon Press, 1900), ivii. 

* Christian College Magatine, new series, i, 144 fF. 

* The Tiruvagagam, xxx, gives the story in full, 
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For the pilgrims to these holy places there are numerous chat- 
trams in the town. The largest is one kept up by the Ndttu- 
kottai Ohettis. Next in size is the Aruvattum&var matham, or 
math of the 63 Saivite saints, where food is distributed free on 
the anniversary of the death of each of the saints. This will hold 
2,000 people. A. third chat tram is connected with the name of 
Paohaiyappa Mudali. 

Kuilji2Il6du : A shrotriem village of 688 inhabitants stand¬ 
ing on the bank of the Coleroon six miles south by east of Manndr- 
gudi. It is commonly said to have been the birthplace of Ptir- 
nayya, the famous minister of Haidar Ali and his son Tipu. The 
story goes that his father and mother, who were Brahmans of 
Seringapatam, being without children, set out on a pilgrimage to 
R4,m48varain. On the way they halted at Kunjim6du, the Brdh- 
mans of which place were so impressed with the father’s learning 
that they invited liiin to come and reside among them on his 
return. He did so, and they gave him a house and some land, 
the village being a shrotriem which had been granted in 1681 
by the king of Bij&pur to a colony of Brdhmans. Not long 
afterwards Pdrnayya was bom to the couple. He was educated 
at Kumbakdnam, and afterwards entered the service of the My sore 
king. He only once thereafter returned to South Aroot and that 
was for his marriage, which occurred at the shrotriem village of 
Andali in the Tirukkoyilhr taluk. 

JHannirgudi: A union with 7,036 inhabitants situated 
two miles from the southern end of the bund of the great VirAnam 
tank. Its name in Sanskrit is ViranArAyanapura and VlranArA- 
yana is said to have been its founder and also to have given 
his name to the VirAnam tank. The place is sometimes called 
KAttu MannArgudi to distinguish it from the MannArgudi in 
Tanjore, which to avoid confusion is known as Eaja MannArgudi. 
The place is the head-quarters of a deputy tahsildar and a sub¬ 
registrar and contains a police-station. It was once the head¬ 
quarters of a taluk which was called after it. 

In the wars of the eighteenth century the French used Man- 
nArgudi as a grain dAp6t, and an English force was sent in 1764 
to take it. The officer in command, thinking he could induce 
the French garrison which held the temple to surrender it by the 
effect of his musketry fire alone, bungled the attack, was sur¬ 
prised by a relieving force sent from Chidambaram, was routed 
and, with nine of his Europeans, was taken prisoner. 

This temple is a Vaishnavite shrine which has a great local 
repute for sanctity and contains many inscriptions. 
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The village poBBesses a large tank fed by the Vadavdr chan¬ 
nel, has a well-attended market on Thursdays- and is a centre of 
local trade. It is said to have been the birth-place of the two 
Vaishnava saints Nddamnnigal and Alavand^r, who flourished 
aU the tenth and eleventh centuries respectively. 

Pdlaiyauik6ttai : Five miles east-south-east of Srimushnam 
near the great Vli-£nam tank. It and another adjoining revenue 
village of the same name are distinguished by the suffixes 
Melpadi and KilpMi. The population of the former, the one 
now to be referred to, is 6,053 and it has a police-station. The 
land about it is red soil and laterite is quarried in the neighbour¬ 
hood. It and the country round it formed part of the old 
‘ Sankar^ipuram jaghir ’ whicli was granted by the Nawab of 
A root in 1789 to his luini.ster, and the history of which is 
sketched in the.account of Sankardpuram below (p. 336). Some 
of the descendants of the original grantee still hold inam lands 
ill this and adjoining villages. 

To the west of the village is an old mud fort—in ruins 
and inhabited only by a few Musalmans—which figures in 
the wars of the district. In 1694, when Zulfikar Khdn, the 
emperor Aurangzeb’s general, was pretending to be besieging 
the Mar^ltha chief R^ma Raja in Gingee, he threatened Iflkoji, 
the Maratha king of Tanjore, and was bought off by the pay¬ 
ment of a large sum of money and the cession of the Palaiyam- 
kdttai fort, which belonged to litiina Raja but had been pawned 
by him to Ekoji. Hearing of this, Rama Raja seized the fort, 
threw large reinforcements into it and defied Zulfikar Kh^in. 
The latter however captured it after a few days* siege. 

In 1763, during the war between the English and the French, 
the latter besieged the fort; but jt was relieved by a British 
detachment. In the next year they renewed the attempt; 
but on the arrival of another relieving force they spiked 
their guns, destroyed their ammunition and retreated. In 1767 
they tried once more to take it, investing it with 100 Europeans, 
some field-guns and 600 sepoys ; but having no battering cannon 
they were only able to get possession of the petfah outside it. 
There they established themselves for a time and collected the 
revenue of the lands dependent on the fort, which was tlien an 
appanage of the Nawab of Cuddapah and was commanded by 
one of his relations. 

Porto Novo : A union of 13,712 inhabitants (of whom as 
many as 3,805 are Musalmans) situated on the north bank of the 
mouth of the Vellir river on low-lying and very sandy sod. Its 
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name was apparently given it by the Portuguese, who were the 
earliest European settlers there, but Hobson i/ofison—whicli says 
that Porto Novo was perhaps intended to mean ‘ New Oporto ’ 
rather than ‘ New Haven ’—states that no definite history of the 
appellation is forthcoming. 'J'he ordinary vernacular name of 
the town is Farangipdttai, or‘European town,’ but the Musal- 
mans call it Muhammad Bandar. 

Porto Novo is the fourth largest place in South Aroot, but is 
declining in importance and was the only town in the district in 
which the population decreased in the decade 1891-1901, the fall 
in that period being 2'5 per cent. It has recently been made the 
head-quarters of the deputy tahsildar who used to be stationed at 
Bhuvanagiri and it possesses a sub-registrar and a police-station, 
but no travellers' bungalow. Its railway-station is two miles 
away to the west. 

The town is one of the only two ports in the district, but its 
trade, which is referred to in more detail in Chapter VI, lias been 
on the decline for many years and is now far less considerablo 
tlian that of Cnddalore. It has no harbour capable of receiving 
large ships and the few steamers which call at it lie about two 
miles off the shore (and stiU further out in the monsoon) where 
there is good holding ground in a mud bottom in five or six 
fathoms of water. They are loaded and unloaded by native 
boats of about four tons burden, which ply between them and 
the jetties within the moutli of the river and which can cross the 
bar (which is three feet deep oven at low water) at all states of 
the tide. Native craft of 200 tons burden are occasionally hanled 
over the bar in ballast trim at high water and placed in mud docks 
for repairs. A few of the smaller kinds of boats are built here. 
There is no light at the port. Formerly the tall chimney of the 
iron-works (see below) was a recognised land-mark for mariners, 
but this has now fallen down. 

The place has a rather triste air of departed importance. 
Except in one or two streets the houses are dilapidated, and it is 
only when the ground-nut and paddy harvest is being exported 
that the town seems more than half awake. 

The interest of the majority of the people centres in matters 
connected with the sea. A large proportion of them earn their 
living either as owners of, or sailors in, the boats which ply 
between the place and Ceylon and other parts, and it is signi¬ 
ficant that the most popular of the unusually largo number of 
Musalraan saints who are bnried in the town is one M^lumiyir, 
who was apparently in his lifetime a notable sea-captain. His 
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fame as a sailor has been noagnified into the miraculous, and it is 
•declared that he owned ten or a dozen ships and used to appear 
in command of all of them simultaneously. He has now the 
reputation of being able to deliver from danger those who go 
down to the sea in ships; and sailors setting out on a voyage or 
returning from one in safety usually put an offering in the little 
box kept at his darga, and these sums are expended in keeping 
that building lighted and whitewashed. 

Another curious darga in the town is that of Araik^su 
NdchiyAr, or the ‘ one pie lady. ’ Offerings to her must on no 
account, be worth more than one pie ; tributes in excess of that 
value are of no effect. If sugar for so small an amount cannot 
be procured, the devotee spends the money on ohunam for her 
tomb and this is consequently covered with a superabundance of 
whitewash. Stories are told of the way in which the valuable 
offerings of rich men have altogether failed to obtain her favour 
and have Lad to be replaced by others of the regulation diminutive 
dimensions. 

The chief mosque, as becomes a town with so large a Musal- 
man population, is well kept. Behind it are two tombs which 
stand at an odd angle with one another instead of being parallel 
as usual. Tlie legend goes tliat once upon a time there was a 
great saint called H^lfiz Mir S^hib who had an even more devout 
disciple called Saiyad Shah. The latter died and was duly buried, 
and not long after the saint died also. The disciple had always 
asked to bo buried at the feet of his master and so the grave of 
this latter was so placed that his feet were opposite the head of 
his late pupil. But his spirit recognised that the pupil was really 
greater than the master, and when men came later to see the two 
graves they found that the saint had turned his tomb round so 
that his feet no longer pointed with such lack of respect towards 
the head of his disciple. 

Except the salt-pans (now leased to Messrs. Parry & Co.), 
the only industry of any note in Porto Novo is the manufacture 
(by the women of the Labbai sub-division of the Musalmans) of 
a species of very soft mat which is used for sleeping on and as a 
hold-all for clothes and bedding. These are made from the leaves 
of the screw-pine (Pandanm odoratissimm) which grows in such 
profusion all along the sandy coast in these parts and are said to 
he copied from those formerly made in Achin; but it is generally 
allowed that in colour and texture they have fallen off greatly 
from their original excellence. 
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The history of Porto Novo dates from the time when it was 
first visited by Europeans. As has been Imentioned in Chapter 
II, it was first occupied (perhaps about the end of the sixteenth 
century) by the Portuguese. They were followed by the Dutch, 
who first obtained a cowle from the Bijdpur governor of Gingee 
in 1643, ^ quitted the place temporarily in 1678, returned in 
1680, and thenceforth maintained there an establishment of 
greater or less importance until as late as 1825. The ‘ Porto 
Novo pagoda’ which they coined during this time (120 of which 
were equal to 100 star pagodas) became well-known. The 
ground on which they dried and washed the fabrics they exported 
is still called Vanndrapdlaiyarn ('washermen’s hamlet’) and in 
their old cemetery—known to the natives as the Ollandar tdttam 
or HoUanders’ Garden—lie buried, in two }nassive tombs orna¬ 
mented with elaborate armorial bearings, some individuals of their 
natiou who died in the town in 1730 and 1737. In 1740 their 
factory was sacked by the Mar4thas, who had already pillaged 
mercilessly the whole of the country round about. The contem¬ 
porary diary of Eanga Pillai, tie weU-known confidential agent of 
Dupleix, gives the following account of the affair .-— 

“ Five hundred Maratha horsemen rode to the Dutch factory, the 
gates of which were shut against them. Whilst this was going on, 
600 of the 1,000 mounted troops who were engaged in piUagiug the 
town appeared on the northern side of the factory, which was now 
surrounded by ],000 men. Some of these occupied themselves in 
breaking in the wicket of the gate and others threw rope-ladders over 
the tops of the buildings and, succeeding in climbing up, lowered 
themselves into them. The gate was now forced, and the whole of the 
Mardtha horse rushed into the factory. Every one there was seized 
and stripped stark naked. Some received sword-ents and others were 
.scourged with wlo'ps. They were each given two cubits length of 
cloth and driven out of the fort. Deputy Governor Astruc, his wife 
and three daughters, and seven or eight Dutchmen were made 
prisoners. The Marathas left the fort with their captives and spoil, 
some of tlie respectable inhabitants of the place being forced to serve 
as carriers, and at six in the evening they pitoliod their camp on a 
plain two miles outside of the town. Those who had been made to 
do duty as porters wore then driven away, but the European captives 
were detained all night. They were released only the next morning, 
and wore sent back to the factory in the custody of sixty horsemen. 
These men ransacked the place and took whatever hud escaped the 
marauders on the previous day. The value of the plunder of the 

‘ Mr, Hodgson’s report of 1S18 on the Dutch settlements. This is also the 
authority for sundry others of the statements which follow. 
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factory may be estimated at 1,00,000 pagodas and that of the town at 
60,000, giving a total spoil of 1,50,000 pagodas.” 

In 1745 the Dutch transferred to Porto Novo their factories 
at Ouddalore and Fort St. David and thenceforth the town became 
their only important establishment in the district. In 1778 
Haidar Ali of Mysore sacked the settlement and captured its 
Resident; in 1781, war having broken out between the English 
and the Dutch, the former seized the latter’s factories all along the 
coast, including Porto Novo; in 1785 the place was restored by 
treaty ; in 1795 it was again taken ; in 1818 it was once more 
restored ; but by a treaty of March 1824 it was finally handed 
over to the English in the following year with the rest of the 
Dutch possessions in India.* 

The settlement (and with it the town) is said to have suffered 
severely from Haidar’s raids in 1780 and to have never recovered 
the blow it then received or to have been re-established as a place 
of trade after its restoration to the Dutch in 1785. The factory 
house was still standing in 1818, but it was reported in that year 
that the Dutch flag had not been flown there for 40 years, and the 
house was claimed by a Dutch gentleman as his own private 
property. In 1830 the site on which it stood was granted by 
Government to Mr. Heath for the erection of the iron-works 
referred to below. 

The Danes also had a factory at Porto Novo. The available 
records give few particulars of it except that it stood near the 
river bank, that the site was granted by a Nawab of Arcot on 
payment of a nazzar of 81 pagodas and that part of it was once 
washed away by a flood in the Vellar. In 1802 it was 
formally delivered over to the Danes at the request of General 
Anker, the Governor of Tranquebar, and the Danish flag was 
allowed to be hoisted there in accordance with “ immemorial 
usage.” In 1803 Mr. Daniel Stevenson arrived there as Danish 
Resident. He died in 1806 and is buried in the Dutch cemetery 
already referred to. This cemetery, it may be mentioned, con¬ 
tains also the graves of four English employes—a smelter, a 
plate-roller, a puddler and a shingler—of the ill-fated iron-works 
referred to below. Their epitaphs are recorded on cast-iron plates 
with prominent raised letters and must constitute almost the only 
remnant which now survives of the products of that unlucky ven¬ 
ture. Mr. Daniel Stevenson was a partner in the firm of Stevenson 
and Harrop of Tranquebar. A slab in memory of a boy named 

' See the ‘Deed of transfer’ given on p. 227 of AitohUon’s Treaties, etc, 
(1892), viii, 227. 
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JolinHarrop (perhaps the son of a partner in this firm) who died in 
1776, lies in the aisle of the ruined Boman Catholic church which 
faces the sea at Porto Novo and has already been mentioned on 
page 81 above. 

The English had no settlement at Porto Novo until long 
after the Dutch were established there. A factory was started by 
them at the place.in about 1683, but in 1688, as already stated in 
Chapter II, it was moved to Khnimedu. Later on a minor agency 
was re*opened there, but it seems to have been long neglected. 
The records say that in 1748 the factory was in such a ruinous 
condition that another house had to be purchased (for 500 
pagodas) for the Eesident who was then appointed to the place. 
Apparently no sovereign rights were acquired, as in 1749 Chanda 
Sahib gave the town to Madame Dupleix. Eyre Coote drove the 
French out of the place after his victory over them at Wandiwash 
in 1760, but Haidar Ali devastated it in his raid into the Carna¬ 
tic in 1780. In the next year Byre Ooote was beaten off from 
Chidambaram in the manner described in the account of that 
place above, and went to Porto Novo to land some battering 
cannon he had sent for from Cuddalore. Haidar Ali, hearing of 
this, marched up from the south, covering 70 miles in two days, 
and on the night of the 27th June 1781 reached M6tap41aiyam, 
four miles west of Porto Novo. Four days later was fought 
between the two armies the battle of Porto Novo, one of the most 
decisive actions which ever occurred in India. Haidar had overrun 
the whole of the Carnatic, driven the English into Madras and 
cut to pieces one of their detachments. Eyre Ooote’s force 
was the only body which stood between him and the complete 
domination of South India. 

A little before day-break on the Ist July ^ Sir Eyre Coote drew 
up his army on a large plain which lay between the two camps. 
On his right was a chain of sand-hills which ran along the coast 
at a distance of about a mile from the sea; in the rear and on the 
left were woods and enclosures, but with an open space between; 
two miles to the left ran another chain of sand-hills parallel to the 
former and behind these lay the principal part of Haidar’s army. 
At eight o’clock the enemy opened fire from eight guns in two 
batteries which they had raised among the sand-banks, but they 

‘ The account which follows is based on the description of the battle given 
by Sir Thomas Mnnvo (who was present at it as a snbaltern) in a letter to his 
father j see Gleig’s Life of Munro, i, 80-43. Byre Coote’s despatch regarding the 
action will be found in Wilson’s History of the Madrae Army, ii, 23-8. See also 
Hiatory of the Madraa Engineera by Major Vibart and Malleion’s Deeiaive Battlea 
of India, 
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^'ho English army, aftor marching a mile hetweon the sand- 
hank and the seashore, again defile<l by an opening into the plain 
where the enemy’s artillery and infantry were drawn up awaiting 
its approach, with their horse still behind the sand-liills. In an 
hour the whole of the first line got into the plain, where tliey 
formed nndor the fire of 4(1 pieces of cannon. Not a shot was 
returned ; the guns were not even unlimbered, hut everything 
remained as if the army was going to continue its march. The 
enemy, encouraged by this, wiiich tliey attributed to an intention 
of escaping, brought their artillery nearer. Every sliot now took 
effect. Tlie General rode along the front encouraging- every one 
to patience and to reserve their fire till tliey were ordered to part 
with it. He was only awaiting accounts from the second line. 
An aide-de-cam]) at last told him that. Genei-al Stuart had taken 
jiossession of the sand-hills, I le immediately gave orders to advance 
and to open fire from all the guns. The artillerymen, who liad 
been so long restrained, now exerted themselves. Tlieir fire was 
so lieavy that nothing could st«nd before it. Haidar’s infantry 
only stayed to give one volley, his artillery hurried away their 
guns, and though his horse attempted to charge they were always 
broken before they reached the line. In a quarter of an hour his 
whole army was dispersed. While the first line of the English 
was thus engaged with Haidar the second was attacked by a force 
under Count Lally, then in I faidar’s service. Bui. this was nqmised 
by General Stuart in all its attempts to drive the Englisli from the 
sand-hills, and, when the main army (led, it followed. The 
Uppandr river and the lack of cavalry saved the enemy from pursuit. 


were too distant to do much execution. Eyre Coote, having 
reconnoitred their situation, saw that it was their wish that he 
shoold advance across the plain under the fire of the batteries they 
Lad constructed on every side, so that their cavalry might be able 
to take advantage of the impression made by the guns ; he therefore 
made no change in his disposition, but kept his ground offering 
them battle until eleven o’clock, when, finding that they did not 
choose to make the attack, he moved to the rear of the san.d-liill.s 
on his right. The army marched in two lines, the first commanded 
by General Munro, the second by General Stuart. 1 n the first were 
all the .European infantry, with six battalions of sepoys equally 
divided on the flanks ; in the socond, four battalions of sepoys. 
One-half of the cavalry formed on tlie right of the first, the other 
on the left of the second, line. The baggage, guarded by a regi¬ 
ment of horse and a battalion of sepoys, remained on the beach 
near Porto Novo. 
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The English army was sotne 7,500 fightitig men. Haidar’s was 
at least eight times as numerous. Had the English broken, 
nothing could have saved them from being cut to pieces by the 
enemy’s cavalry ; and it was learnt at'tei-wards that Haidar had 
issued orders that no quarter was to be given. 

In the next year (1782) the French and Haidar used Porto 
Novo as a base for their joint attacks on Cuddalore described in 
Chapter II. In 1785, the town was restored to the English by 
the treaty of Versailles and since then it has remained in their 
hands, liecords of 1803-05 speak of the warehouse maintained 
tliore “ for the reception and security of the Company’s blue 
goods.” 

In the second quarter of the last century it became well-known 
as the home of the iron-works already referred to. The history 
of this enterprise is as follows ^ : 

■ In 1824 Mr. J. M. Heath of the Madras Civil Service 
addressed the Madras Government asking tliat certain privileges 
might be conferred on him to enable him to carry out a scheme 
to which nuicli of Ills attention had been directed for some years 
past; namely, the manufacture of bar-iron in India. He stated 
that the samples sent to England by him had been declared equal 
to tlie best foreign iron for making steel, and in order to enable 
him to embark in the undertaking on a large scale he asked for a 
grant of the exclusive right of erecting works for making iron in 
India for the remaining term of the Company’s charter and for a 
lease of the right of cutting fuel on Government waste land and 
raising ore at any mines at which he should erect works within the 
same period. 

Sir Thomas Munro, the then Governor, and the members of 
council all minuted in favour of granting Mr. Heath’s request and 
recommended his case to the favourable consideration of the Court 
of Directors. 

The Supreme Government, however, hesitated to join in the 
recommendations made by the Madras Government, and in 1826 
the Court of Directors declined to accord to Mr. Heath the 
exclusive privilege he solicited. But they authorized the Madras 
Government to confer on him, in the event of his prosecuting the 
undertaking without any exclusive privilege, a lease of the right 
of cutting fuel on Government waste land and of raising ore at 
tliose mines where he might erect works during the remainder of 
the currency of the Company’s cliarter of 1813. 

^ Taken in the main from Mr. Garstin’s Manual. Further particulars will 
ho found in a rarliamentary Blue-book of 1863. 
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In 1825 Mr. Heath, having received promisea of pecuniary 
support from Messrs. Alexander & Co, of Calcutta, resigned 
the Civil Service and went to England to get information and 
machinery, and towards the end of 1829, on the eve of departing 
again for India with all the materials for commencing his under¬ 
taking of establishing iron-works in that country, he requested the 
Court of Directors to reconsider his former proposals. The result 
was that the Court granted him the exclusive privilege of manu¬ 
facturing iron on the'European plan during the remainder of their 
then current charter in the territories of the Madras Presidency. 

Mr. Heath returned to India in 1830, and by the end of that 
year had erected works at Porto Novo and made such experiments 
as he thought sufficient to warrant the expectation of perfect 
success in making iron in the Indian climate. His ores were 
obtained from Salem and brought to Porto Novo down the Kh4n 
S4hib’s canal (see p. 17.4). By this time, however, his own 
funds were exhausted; and on applying to Messrs. Alexander & 
Go. for assistance he found that it was not convenient for them to 
make him any advances, owing to the great commercial depression 
prevalent at that time. He then appKed to the Madras Govern¬ 
ment for a loan from the Bank on the security of his works. 
This was granted him to the extent of Hs. 76,000, but some 
difficulties appearing to stand in the way of making a direct loan 
from Government, the then Governor, Mr. S. R. Lushington, gave 
Mr. Heath the contract for supplying Government with cotton for 
three years, in the hopes that the profits of the contract would 
enable him to carry on his iron-works. The speculation however 
failed, the cotton was rejected, and the contract was put an end 
to, leaving Mr. Heath indebted to Government, on this account 
alone, to the amount of Rs. 1,35,000. 

In the meantime, the Company's charter had expired, and 
with it, before he bad been able to derive any advantage from 
them, ceased the privileges granted to Mr. Heath. His earnest 
entreaties to Government for further support however induced 
the Governor, Sir Frederick Adam, to appoint a committee, con¬ 
sisting of Mr. J. Dent and Lieutenant-Colonels Cullen and Wal¬ 
pole, to investigate Mr. Heath’s claims and to report on the 
propriety of conferring upon him additional privileges and assist¬ 
ance. The committee visited the Porto Novo works and, after 
examining minutely the whole of Mr. Heath’s plans and seeing 
the process of manufacture carried out, reported very favourably 
of the project, estimating the profits of the concern, on a very 
moderate calculation, at £30,000 per annum if the undertaking 
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should succeed. To do so, however, it was necessary, according 
to Mr. Heath’s computation, that 4,000 tons of pig iron should 
he made annually. This he calculated he could make at six guineas 
a ton and could sell in England at from £ 12 to £14 a ton, and of 
a quality equal to the best Swedish iron which then fetched £40 a 
ton.* On this the Government determined to advance Mr. Heath 
the sum of Es. 3,60,000 as the only chance of recovering the 
sum already due by him (namely, Bs. 2,11,000), and of enabling 
him to prosecute his plans. This raised Mr. Heath’s debt to 
Government to Es. 5,71,000. The loan was to be appropriated 
as foUows; one lakh was to be paid to the trustees of Messrs. 
Alexander & Co. in satisfaction of their claims of 2^ lakhs on the 
Porto Novo property, another lakh was to be given into the hands 
of trustees to clear ofi Mr. Heath’s debts, and the remaining 
Es. 1,60,000 was to be laid out in carrying on the manufacture. 

The securities for these advances were Mr. Heath’s personal 
bonds and, as collateral security, the mortgage of the whole Porto 
Novo property including a sum of Es. 3,60,000, to be advanced 
by certain persons in Madras who had taken shares in the business 
and had formed themselves into the Porto Novo Steel and Iron 
Company. It was also stipulated in M.r. Heath’s indenture that 
one-third of the profits of the business should be set aside for the 
repayment of the money lent to him. 

Mr. Heath’s exclusive privileges of raising ores and cutting 
fuel having, as already stated, expired with the Company’s charter 
in 1830, he asked that, instead of a renewal of such exclusive 
privileges, he should have authority granted him by the Govern¬ 
ment to rent from them the right of raising minerals within certain 
specified limits and of cutting fuel from certain woodlands for a 
term of years, such rights to extend over Government waste lands 
and over zamindari and other lauds if the proprietors gave their 
consent and came to terms with him; that for the first five years 
the mineral and fuel rights over Government lands should be 
free, and that after that period a royalty should be paid on the 
produce of the works either in its raw or worked-up state. 

The Government accordingly authorized Collectors to receive 
from Mr. Heath applications for leases of the right of raising ore 
and cutting fuel on favourable royalties, provided they were not 
inconsistent with the customs and usages of the country and did 
not interfere with the rights and privileges of the natives. The 

' That the Porto Novo iron was of excellent qnalitj is ehown by the fact that 
much of it wai used in the conatrnotion of the Menai tubular and Britannia 
hridgee. See also Ball’s Sconomtc Geology, 349. 
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CHAP. XV. leases were to bo submitted through tlie Board of Revenue for the 
CHID.4M- sanction of G-overnmeut. Mr. Heath accordingly sent in appli- 
BARAK. cations for leases to cut fuel in South iVrcot, Tanjbre and Triohi- 
nopoly, and to raise ores in South Aroot, Salem, Coimbatore 
JMalabar and Oanara, and chrome ores in Salem. 

The Court of Directors, in their Despatch of 11 tti February 
1835, expressed their strong disapproval of the action of the 
Madras Government in advancing Mr. Heath money and strictly 
forbad any more being lent him. 

By the terms of his bonds Mr. Heath bound himself to pay 
Government a yearly interest at 4 per cent, on the money lent him, 
and to repay the principal with the interest for the pretieding year 
on the 1st September 1839, five years from the date of the loan. 
But in September 1837 the members of the Porto Novo Steel and 
Iron Company resident in Madras again applied to Government 
(in a letter signed by Messrs. Heath, G. Norton, Bannister and 
Moore Bane, and dated 20th September 1837) for further con¬ 
cessions and assistance, and asked (1) for the remission of the first 
five years’ interest on the debt duo by Mr. Heath, for the repay¬ 
ment of which their whole stock, property and produce were 
mortgaged to Government; (2) that all interest might be further 
remitted until the works begamto pay; (3) for remission of the 
payment of the rent and royalties for the next five years ; (4) for 
an extension of the existing leases; and (5) for the continuation 
of the exemption of the ores and iron from import and export 
duties for five years more. 

On this, the Government appointed a second committee, con¬ 
sisting of Mr. Garrow, Mr. Dent and Captain A. T. Cotton, to 
examine the accounts of tho company and to report wliether the 
condition of the works was such as to afford a fair probability of 
success if the indulgences solicited were partially or entirely 
conceded. The committee proceeded to Porto Novo, and after 
examining into the accounts and the condition of the company 
recommended to Government;— 

(i) That every kind of demand upon the company in money 
should be given up for the present; that they should be allowed 
to out fuel, to export their iron, and to mine and convey their 
ore, without any charge whatever, for the period of five years. 

(ii) That the interest of the sums borrowed fr6m Govern¬ 
ment should be remitted from the date of the loan till the works 
were really in a prosperous state. 

(iii) That the leases should be extended for a further term 
of five years. 
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(iv) That everything in the power of G-ovemment should be 
done to aid the works and to prevent an entire stoppage of the 
undertaking, which would in every way cause so serious a loss 
to Government. An extensive order for castings, or a monthly 
advance of cash, just sufficient to enable the company to keep 
two furnaces in blast, would, the committee thought, secure the 
undertaking for the present. 

In the accounts the buildings were valued at about Es. 1,55,000 
and the machinery at about Es. 1,05,000. 

The Government sent a copy of the report home to the Court 
of Directors and asked for orders, pointing out that the greater 
part of the large sura due by the company (Es. 5,71,000 exclusive 
of interest) would be entirely lost if the works were stopped. 
They shortly afterwards sanctioned the advance of £6 a ton on 
50 tons of iron castings per week for six months, in order to 
keep the furnaces employed. 

The Court of Directors sanctioned the proceedings of the 
Madras Government in conceding the delay requested by the 
Iron Company in the matter of the repayment of the loan, as 
the entire ruin of the works and the total loss of the large 
advances made to Mr. Heath 7nust have ensued on the enforce¬ 
ment of the claim to punctual payment, and consented to an 
extension of the leases (which were granted originally for 21 
years) for five years more and also to the relinquishment of the 
demand for interest for five years, but not indefinitely. They 
also granted the exemption from payment of rent on lands and 
royalties on ore or mines for a second period of five years, and 
the remission of all import and export duties for a similar 
period. 

In spite, however, of all these concessions on the part of 
Government and the continuance of advances to the company, 
tlie works did not pay and no part of Mr. Heath’s, or the Iron 
Company’s, debt was liquidated up.to 1844. In that year the 
Court of Directors agreed to suspend the enforcement of their 
claim on the Iron Company for five years more, in order to let 
Messrs. Alexander Fletcher & Co. make advances to them for 
prosecuting the manufacture of iron on an improved principle, 
and subsequently consented, in 1849, to let the said period of 
five years count from the end of 1845, when the works were 
set going again. During those five years, .Messrs. Alexander 
Fletcher Co. established new iron-works at Beypore, but the 
monetary crisis of 1847 prevented their continuing efficiently the 
operations they had begun, which were on the point of giving a 
return. 
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The Directors of the Iron Companv in England, Messrs. 
Walker and Babington, had in 1845 begged the Court of Direc¬ 
tors to release them from the claim of £57,000 on the profits of 
the concern in order to enable them to raise additional capital, 
and only to hold them responsible for the £16,000 actually 
received by the company, and had repeated the request in 1846. 
In 1847 the Court of Directors referred the matter to their 
solicitor for the purpose of suggesting terms of adjustment 
between the Court and the Iron Company. The Court's solicitor 
suggested that a fair and equitable arrangement was tliat the 
£16,000 advanced to the Iron Company should be secured 
absolutely and unconditionally by a proper mortgage of all that 
company's property, and that the £41,000 previously advanced 
to Mr. Heath should be secured by the Iron Company to be 
repaid by the appropriation of one-third of the profits of the 
concern, such repayment to be contingent, so far as regarded 
the Porto Novo Company, upon the realization of profits, the 
Madras Government still retaining whatever claim they had on 
Mr. Heath individually. The directors of the company in reply 
expressed their hopes that the Court would accept a payment of 
£16,000 in settlement of all claims against them, and asked if 
the Court would consent to grant a charter of incorporation for 
a new company on the limited liability principle. The monetary 
crisis of 1847 however prevented further steps towards the 
formation of a new company for some time. At length, in 1850, 
the directors of the Iron Company again addressed the Court 
and asked, in order •to enable the requisite fresh capital to be 
raised, that the claim against Mr. Heath ' might be given up, and 
its liquidation considered as having been contingent on the 
success of the undertaking, and ofiered £10,000 in fuU settlement 
of the claim of £16,000 due by the Iron Company. After three 
years' correspondence these terms were finally accepted, and a 
new company, called the East Indian Iron Company, was incor¬ 
porated by royal charter with a capital of £400,000 in £10 
shares. New leases for 30 years were granted to the company 
giving them the exclusive right of getting ore from Government 
waste lands in South Arcot, Salem, Malabar, Canara and 
Coimbatore, and chrome ores from Salem and Coimbatore ; 
conceding the exclusive right of purchasing ores from natives 
who customarily raised them on the lands of zamindars and other 
land-owners holding land under Regulation XXV of 1802; and 
granting the power to seek for ores on Government waste, and 

* On the lit September 1849 this claim amounted to Es. 8,22,340. 
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in private property with the owners’ consent. The ores were to CHAP, xv 
he free fr-om taxation. A royalty of £500 a year was to he paid c bidam 

at Madras, and a further royalty rujiee a ton op all iron 

or castings heyond the firstd,000 tons ; also a royalty on chrome 
ore of one rupefa ton. The royalties in excess ot Hhe gaacaiit&e^ 

£500 were to thepaid at the furnaces for iron, half- yearly, to the 
Collector of district, and for chrome ore at the 'eustom-house 
on importation. The oouipany hound themselve^j on the other 
hand, to pay the royalties f^to keep regular accounts which should 
be open for inspection and of which copies f.fiouU he sent half- 
yearly to the Collector; to allow free access to the works; to 
begin active operations within twelve months and to prosecute 
them energetically during the term of the lease and according to 
the best methods, and to develop© the mineral wealth of the 
districts ; to work the chrome ore as long as it could he done to 
advantage ; not to assign or underlet the lease ; and to give up 
quiet possession at the end of the tenancy wit!) all works, except 
machinery, which last they might remove. • A proviso was added 
rendering the lease void if the covenants were not performed or 
if the mines were not worked for six months. Certain other 
clauses were added providing for reference of disputes to arbi¬ 
tration and for secxiring the rights of natives—the most important 
of which was that the existing rights and privileges of natives 
of taking and smelting ores were not to he interfered with. 

On the formation of tlie company, operations were resumed 
with renewed vigour under Mr. James Beaumont, fresh works 
were erected at Tiruvanndmalai and at Pfilampatti in Salem, and 
large quantities of pig iron of excellent quality were sent to 
England as ballast in cotton and tea ships. The difficulties in 
the way of getting this description of freight by degrees 
increased, and the repeated failure to manufacture wrought iron 
on a satisfactory commercial scale by the ordinary puddling 
process led to a financial crisis and induced Mr. Beaumont 
to report his inability to carry on the undertaking profitably. 
Accordingly, at an extraordinary meeting of the shareholders 
of the company held in 18l)3 to consider the advisability of wind¬ 
ing up the company or of raising fresh capital, a committee was 
appointed to report on the state and prospects of the company 
and the policy of continuing its operations or of making arrange¬ 
ments with other persons who might he disposed to purchase 
the stock, property, and good-will of the company, or of winding 
up and dissolving it. The committee reported that it would 
take £50,000 to place the undertaking on a footing which would 
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secure its successful progress by the establishment of the manu¬ 
facture of steel by Bessemer’s process. 

The report of the committee, however, was not adopted, and 
it was at length resolved to wind up the compny; firstly, because 
it was found that though it was easy to turn out ingots of steel 
small enough to make the small-sized bars of witch tool-steel 
generally co.nsists,' yet it was ionnd impossible to make them 
sound and free from honey-combs by the (ftieot process employed, 
and that after being hammered out with steam-hammers and 
drawn out into bars, the oreater portion contained innumerable 
flaws which made them unsaleable; secondly, because, although 
large ingots could be cast free from flaws, tbe cost of cogging 
them down and reducing them to BrnnU-sized bars was so great 
as to render it doubtful if tbis branehof trade could be profitably 
carried on ; and lastly, because the manufacture of large articles, 
such as wheels, tires, axles and rails, was unlikely to be able to 
compete successfully with the English trade. The company was 
accordingly begun to be wound np in 1867. The ruins of its 
extensive works may still be seen on the river bank just west of 
the cuatoms-house. 

Stimushnam : A union with a population of 6,900 souls 
situated in the north-west corner of the taluk some nineteen 
miles from Chidambaram. It is the head-quarters of a sub¬ 
registrar and has a travellers’ bungalow and a police-station. 
In 1817 a District Munsif’s Court was established here, but this 
was afterwards moved to Chidambaram. The red land round 
about it used to be a very poor tract, but its fertility is now 
assured by the water from the Peldndurai anicut across the 
Vellir. Laterite is quarried in the neighbourhood and some 
of it was used for building the Shatiatope anicut. 

The only thing of interest in the town now is its temple. 
This Is one of the eight sacred Vaislmava shrines of the south. 
It is dedicated to the hoar incarnation of Vishnu. The story 
in the Purduas is that .Hiranydksha, a demon, rolled the earth 
up like a mat and took it down to the nether regions. The 
Brahmans, having no ground to stand upon, discontinued their 
usual rites and sacrifices. The lesser gods, being thus deprived 
of their customary offerings, complained to Vishnu, who assumed 
the form of a white boar, entered the lower regions, killed the 
demon, and brought back the world safe and sound. He rested 
at Srlranshnam after his exertions and the perspiration which 
poured from him made the Nitya Pushksriui tank belonging to 
the temple, which is held to be so sacred that to wash in it is 
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equal in merit to a bath in all the sacred rivers of India. The 
spot on which the hoar rested became known as Srimushnam or 
‘ the destruction of the prosperity ’ (of Hiranydksha) and so the 
place received its present name.^ The image in the temple, 
which is said to be Bicayam vydktam or self-created, represents 
this incarnation of Vishnu and is half man and half boar. It is 
now of polished black stone, but the local tradition is that the 
original idol was of white marble and that it was carried off to 
his capital by one of the kings of Mysore. 

The temple itself consists of a shrine enclosed within the 
usual high walls. There were originally two of these walls, but 
little now remains of the outer of them and not long ago a great 
part of the atone in its ruins was removed to revet the Nitya 
Pushkarini tank above mentioned. The inner wall has one main 
entrance, facing west, and over this is built one of the usual tall 
gdpurams, or towers, of which the lower part is of stone and the 
upper, seven stories high, is of brick and plaster. The sides of 
the entrance which passes through this are ornamented with 
carvings, some of which represent the dancing figures referred to 
in the account of Chidambaram above and others depict scenes 
from the Purdnas. 

Within the enclosure are two mantapams. The first of these is 
supported by 100 pillars and is nothing out of the way, but the 
second is one of the most beautiful examples of rich carving in 
all the district. It is about 40 feet square and is borne on six¬ 
teen piers of a fine-grained black stone arranged in four rows of 
four each, all of which are most delicately chased from base to 
capital. Those at the four corners are composite, being made 
up of a main pillar and three smaller detached shafts all cut out 
of one stone ; others consist of tho roaring horses andydlis which 
are so usual in South Indian temples; and tho four central pillars 
hear human figui-es which are said to represent Achyutappa Ndyak, 
a viceroy of Tanjore under the Vijayanagar kings who is reputed 
t (3 have built the rnantapam, of his tlireo brothers (wliose names 
are given as Ananta, Govinda and Kondalu), and of some of 
their wives and children. The whole stands on a highly ornate 
stylobate and is covered by au elaborately decorated roof from 
which depend three chains, one of them two feet long, cut from 
one piece of stouu in the same manner as tliose at Chidambaram 
already mentioned. The sculpture consists largely of scenes 
from the Bcim4yana, Mabdhhirata, BhAgavata and Purdnas, 
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^ Several otber derivations, none of them more eonvincinjf, are current, 
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and inclndos the calmost inevitable story of Krishna’s robbing the 
iiiilk-maids of their clothes when they were bathing. 

The architecture of the temple seems to belong to the Vijaya- 
nagav style in its later and most ornate period. Inscriptions in 
the inner enclosure, dated in 1588 A.D., say that the thou king 
of Vijayanagar, who was living at Penukonda in Anautapur 
attor the overthrow of his dynasty by the Musalinans, endowed 
tlio shrine in that year. Another on the steps leading to the 
shrine records that certain buildings attached to the temple were 
put up in 1718 A.D. by the then zamindar of LTdaiydrpdlaiyain. 
Of the many jewels in the temple, two, set with precions stones, 
are said to have boon presented by Mr. Hyde, Collector of tho 
district between 1818 and 1826, and ho is stated to have also 
made tho institution a present of a couple of chains for dragging 
the car. His similar benefactions to tho shrine at Vriddha- 
ohalam are mentioned in the account of that place below. 

The chief festival in connection with the Srimushnam temple 
occurs in February or March, when iho idol is taken to Killai, 
on the coast a few miles south of Porto Novo, to be bathed in 
the sea. Great crowds foUow it to take a bath there at the 
same time. 

Tirunflraiyur : Nine miles, in a direct line south-west of 
Chidambaram; population 729. The name means ‘holy crane 
village ’ and there are several stories to account for it. That in 
the local sthaln purdna says that a Gandharva was picking fruit 
from a tree under which a sage was doing penance and dropped 
one in front of him, interrupting his meditations. Tho sago 
was much annoyed and by his curses transformed the Gandharva 
into a crane, which shape he at length got rid of by coming and 
worshipping at the temple in this village. Another story told 
in the Feriya Purdnam and well-known in tlie taluk is that tho 
idol of Ganesa^ in thi.s village actually ate tho food olfered to 
it by Nambi Aiiddr Nambi, the Brdhman who arranged and 
systematised the Devdram hymns. 
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CUDDALORE TALUK. 


(JuDDAi.oKE taluk lies in tlie nent.re of the coast of the district. 
Much of it consists of the level iiUuvium of tlie Poiinaiydr, 
Gadilain and Vell4r rivers, hut diagonally across it, a few miles 
from the sea, runs the high latoritic plateau of Mount Capper; 
and west of this, round about K4damj)nliyur, the soil is of the 
red ferruginous variety. Statistics of the taluk will lie found in 
tlie separate Ajipeudix to this book. After Chidamljaram, it is 
the smallest in South Arcot. But it contains one town (its head¬ 
quarters) of over 50,000 inhabitants and two others (Panruti and 
Nellikuppam) of over 10,000, and its population is the largest 
and the most dense in the district, numbering over 800 persons 
to the square mile. After those of Chidambaram, its people are 
the best educated in the district. The proportion of Musalmans 
among them is Itigh, the Labbais and MarakkAyars on the coast 
bringing up the figures. 

The taluk is inost of it well protected from adverse seasons, 
as its rainfall is as heavy as that of any tract except Cliidambaram, 
and it benefits from tlie channels from the Tirukkdyilfir and 
Shatiatopo anicuts and from the three anicuts built within it 
across tlie Gadilam river. The land under these last is the most 
fertile in South Arcot. The high, rod land to the west, round 
about K4ddmpuliyur, is however poor and liable to scarcity. 
The chief crops are paddy and ground-nut, the area under each 
of which is about equal. The only industries of note are weaving 
and the manufacture of salt in the pans on the coast. Tlie tract 
has been known for centuries for its cotton fabrics and the stufi's 
now principally made are the kambdijam tartans (see Chapter VI) 
which are worn by Musalinan.s. The centres of trade are 
Cuddalore, the chief port of tlie district, and Panruti, wliich 
is a great mart for various kinds of agricultural produce and 
especially for ground-nut. These and other places of note are 
referred to below ;— 

Chennappandyakanpdlaiyam, or Chinnamanayakan- 
pdlaiyam, eleven miles west of Cuddalore, population 4,589, is 
a zamindari village. With its neighbour Naduvirapattu, it was 
granted as a jaghir to the Company in 1762 by Muhammad Ali, 
the Nawab of Arcot. ^ The jaghir was always farmed out to a 

1 See G.O., No. 1121, Eevemie, dated 1st September 1874, which gives 
some oooouat of the history of the estate up to that year. 
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OHAP. XV. renter, and jn 1797 the two villages were so leased for ten years 
CoDDALoaB. to one VirasvAmi Mudali (and, on his death in 1800, to his father 
Appu Mudali) for the sum of 950 star pagodas. While this 
term was still running, the system of permanent settlements of the 
land revenue came into favour and the jaghir was offered to 
Appu Mudali at a permanent rent of 1,150 star pagodas per 
annum. He accepted the terms (1807) and was granted a sum of 
500 pagodas in compensation for losses ho had incurred during 
his former lease in consequence of the resumption by Government, 
during its currency, of the ahkdri, salt and sayer (land-customs) 
duties. No formal sanad for the property seems ever to have 
been granted to him. 

In 1809 he sold tlie estate to one Sankara Ndyak. This man 
was the only son of a Komarappa Ndyak, a wealthy merchant 
who did much trade with the Company and seems from the old 
records to liave been almost the only notable native in its 
entourage in these parts. He was the founder of Komarappa- 
ndyakkanpettai, the suburb just east of Tiruvdndipuram, which 
he started in 1780. His object was to attract weavers thither 
from other parts of the country, and ho built the choultry which 
still stands there and advanced the weavers money to put up 
houses and provide themselves with the necessary appliances. 
The Company supported the enterprise and the weavers lived 
under its protection. 

Sankara Ndyak was similarly a merchant of wealth. He 
owned several ships and we find him petitioning in 1808 for the 
restitution of one of them, the Muhammad Bux, which liad been 
seized in March of that year, when bound for Cuddalore with a 
cargo of elephants, by the Honourable Company’s armed brig 
Scourge. There are streets named after liiui in Porto Novo and 
Tirupdpuliyhr. A miniature of him, set with little brilliants and 
pearls, which the Company gave him in recognition of his various 
services, is still preserved by his family. He was also charitably 
inclined, and made contributions to the temples at Tiruvendi- 
puram and Tirupdpuliyhr and (as is narrated in the account of 
the place below) excavated the shrine at Tiydgavalli which had 
been buried by the sand-dunes. In tlie Tirupdpuliyhr temple is 
a mantapam built by liis wife and in this are figures of her and 
her husband, while an inscription records the gift. 

Sankara N4yak died in 1826 and the property went to his 
second, and eldest surviving, sun, EAinasvhmi. On the latter’s 
death in 1829 it was registered in the joint names of the next son, 
Chandrasekhara, and his nephew (the son of his eldest brother) 
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Komarappa, there having been a division of the family property. CHAP. XV 
On Chandrasekhara's demise in 1837 it passed to his brother, CnDnAioRK. 
BAlakrishna N4yak. In 1,849 the mittah was attached for arrears 
of peshkash and in the same year Bdlakrishna died without issue. 

A dispute as to the succession arose between his widow, 

T6yammAl, and an individual who claimed to have been adopted 
by him ; and Q-overnment ordered that pending the settlement of 
this the estate should remain under the management of the 
Collector. The law-suit which ensued lasted seventeen years and 
at last, in 186H, the Privy Council, overruling the decisions of 
the courts in India which had passed judgments in favour of the 
adoption, decreed tlie property to the widow. It was handed 
over to her in tlie same year and remained in her possession until 
1874. In that year she asked (lovernment to assume the pro¬ 
prietary right in the estate and to grant for her maintenance 
a reasonable allowance suitable to her position out of the net 
income (some Rs. 1,450 to Rs. 1,500 per annum), continuing this 
at her death to stich person as she might nominate as her heir. 

The reason she gave for making this request was that she was 
without any near male relative to look after her affairs. 

Tlie present proprietor, M. 11. Ry. Sankarayya N^yudu, who is 
the son of the Komarappa, nephew of Chajidrasekhara, mentioned 
above, opposed the application on the ground that ho was the 
heir to the property. Government directed the Court of Wards 
to undertake the management of the estate, but Tdyammdl soon 
afterwards changed her mind about the matter and in 1876 the 
property was restored to her at her request. Ten years later she 
requested Government to grant a permanent istimrdr sanad for the 
mittah and this was given her. The peshkash is Rs. 3,991-5—3, 
being the sum of 1,150 star pagodas (Rs. 4,025) mentioned above 
less Es. 33-10-9 deducted in 1863 in compensation for m'oturpha 
revenue resumed by Government,* and, small as it is, is greater 
than that of any other permanently-settled estate in the district. 

Tdyammdl died in 1890 and the present proprietor, M.R.Ry. 
Sankarayya Ndyudu, applied to have the estate registered iu his 
name. Ilis elder brother (Doraisvdmi or Devanayaka Ndyudn) 
was alive at the time—he subsequently died in 1900—but, having 
become an ascetic, agreed in writing to the property being 
registered in the applicant’s name. It was ordered accordingly 
and M.R.Ry. Sankarayya Nd.yndu was placed in possession.’ 


’ Q.O., No. 462, Eeyenue, dated 10th June 1886. 
* G.O., No. 361, Aevenue, dated Slit Jnne 1890. 
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At the end of the eighteenth century the Company conducte( 
a considerable manufacture of cloths in this and the neighhourinj 
villages. It seems to have advanced the weavers the -thread am 
taten the cloth they made, for the records speak of the threac 
godowns and the godowns in which the cloth was kept, J 
factory was built in the place and for many years a Europeai 
‘ Resident’ was stationed there to attend to the business. Ii 
1768 the factory was re-built in brick. In 1777 Mr. hdward 
Garrow, the then Resident, built himself a house “ on the bank 
of the river, at a short distance from it ” and later on this became 
the ‘ Residency.’ The factory was always subordinate to 
Cuddalore. When the jaghir was leased out in 1807 as abovo 
mentioned, the weaving business seems to have been dropped 
and the Residency was sold by auction in May 1814. The 
industry has since greatly decayed, but Chennappandyakan.- 
pAlaiyam is still an important centre for the weaving of the 
kambdyam cloths already more than once referred to. They are 
made by Kaikdlans, Sembadavans and Pallis and are sent to 
Cuddalore for export to the Straits and Penang. 

Cuddalore ; The head-quarters of the taluk and district. It 
is a flourishing municipality of 62,816 inhabitants (nearly three 
times as many as are contained in any other town in South Arcot) 
and is the commercial and educational centre of the country side. 
It contains all the usual head-quarter offices, and in addition is 
the station of an Assistant Cotnmissioner of the Salt, Abkari and 
Customs department, of the Deputy Collectors of the Cuddalore 
and Chidambaram sub-divisions, of two District Munsifs, of a 
Superintendent of Post offices, and of a Chaplain. Hobson-Jobnon 
says that the name is probably Kadal-ur, or ‘ sea-town,’ but this 
cannot be correct as the vernacular form of the word in ordinary 
use is Gvdalur. This is usually derived from kidal, meaning a 
jnncti<jn, and held to refer to the junction here of the Gadilam 
and UppanAr rivers. In the seventeenth century the place was 
sometimes called IslAmabAd. 

As has been mentioned in the last chapter, the municipal limits 
of the town cover over thirteen square miles and include eleven 
revenue villages, but popular usage divides it into four parts. 
These are : Old Town, the commercial quarter on the shore (see 
the map) at the junction of the mouths of the Gadilam and 
Uppandr; New Town, or Tirupfipuliyflr, 2^ miles to the north- 
north-west and higher up the south bank of the former river; 
Manjakuppam, the official centre, where the public offices and 
some of the European bungalows are situated and which stands 
due east of Tirup4puliy6r on the other side of the Gadilam and 
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is conuected with it by a line bridge ; and Fort St. David—a CHAP. XV. 
mile and a half to the eastj near the sea and on the northern side CuDDAioaB. 
of the mouth of the Gadilam opposite Old Town—where the 
earliest permanent settlement of the East India Company in this 
district was located in 1690 and which now contains the ruins of 
their old fort and some of the coolest bungalows in the station. 

There are railway stations both at Old Town and New Town, 

'and that in the latter is 125 miles from Bgmore. The travellers’ 
bungalow is in Manjakuppain. North of the place runs the 
Ponnaiydr, and this is crossed by a bridge which, like that over 
the Oadilara, was washed away in the great flood of 1884 
referred to in Chapter VIII and was reconstructed between 
April 1888 and February 1891. The abutments and foundations 
of the old bridge are still standing and there are some remains, 
a little further down stream, of a causeway which used once to 
cross the river here. 

The whole town stands on level ground none of which is 
more than a few feet above the sea. Its history is the history of 
the district and has already been sketched in Chapter II—where 
also will be found some account of the former fortifications of 
Old Town and Fort St. David; its industries and trade are 
mentioned in Chapter VI j the floods which have swept over it 
in Chapter VIII; its medical and educational institutions in 
Chapters IX and X ; its District .Jail in Chapter XIII; and its 
mnnicipality in Chapter XIV. 

Old Town Cuddalore, the commercial part of the municipality, 
stands (see the map) on the edge of the backwater which has 
been formed at the junction of the mouths of the Gadilam and 
Uppandr rivers, This runs north and south and is divided from 
the sea by a narrow spit of sand on which stand the fishing 
villages of Singaratope and Gori and also the lighthouse, 
fitted with a white occultating dioptric light of the fourth order 
giving 750 candle-power and visible twelve miles at sea in clear 
weather. 'I'he chief commercial offices and godowns (and like¬ 
wise the customs-house) face the backwater—and so look 
eastwards to the sea— and it opens into the Bay by two bars, 
one (see the map) near the ruin.s of Fort St. David and the 
other just south-east of the town where the Uppandr runs up 
from the south. The old records show that in the early days of 
the settlement the former was the principal entrance to the sea, 
but it is now usually closed by sand except after floods and all 
the traffic of the port passes through the other. This has some 
three feet of water over it at low tide and five feet at high tide, 
and its position is constantly slowly shifting northwards or 
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CHAP. XV. southwards, the extreme limits of the morement being about a 
Cp ppAiio as. uiile and a half. The backwater varies in depth from about two 
feet to ten, and has shallowed of late years. It is intended to 
procure a dredger which will keep open a channel sufficient to 
carry the light cargo boats of the country alongside the wharves 
and through the backwater up to both the bars. At present 
much time is lost every tide owing to these boats being 
unable to set out for the bar until the tide is nearly full. The 
steamers which call at the port—those of the B.I.S.N. Co. and 
Asiatic Steam Navigation Company tonch regularly—lie out about 
a mile and a half from the shore, where there is good anchorage 
in from five to eight fathoms of water. Country vessels of some 
200 tons arc occasionally brought over the bar to be repaired in 
mud docks iu the backwater, but to do this it is necessary to 
strip them of all cargo, gear and fittings and to haul them over 
at high tides with large gangs of coolies. 

The town is in a cramped position. The backwater closes it 
in on the east, to the north is another stream—crossed by the 
Stuart Bridge, built in 1896 while Mr. Castlestuart Stuart was 
Collector to replace a smaller erection washed away in the 1884 
flood—west are paddy-fields and other low ground, and south are 
the salt-pans. Consequently the houses are crowded together and 
the streets are narrow and the place occupies very much the same 
limits as it did 150 years ago. 

Such extensions as have occurred have chiefly taken place in 
the outlying suburbs. In the early days of the English settleinerrt, 
the authorities on several occasions started new suburbs, or 
‘ pottahSj’ for the weavers on whose industry the profits of the 
Company so largely depended ; attracting craftsmen from otiier 
districts either by making them conditional grants of land or by 
advancing them money for the building of houses and the pur¬ 
chase of looms. The records show that people came to the place 
even from Salem and Kdlahasti. One of the best known of 
the suburbs so founded is Brooke's-pettab, which still stands 
near Bandipdiaiyam and was founded by Mr. Henry Brooke, 
Chief of Cuddalore from 1767 to 1769. Other instances within 
the municipality are Lathom’s-pet, named after Mr. Eichard 
Lathom, Chief from 1773 to 1776 j Cumingpet, near T'irupdpnli- 
yfir, called after its founder Mr. William Cuming, Chief from 
1778 to 1780 ; and Kinchantpettah between Tirupdpuliyfir and 
Bandip41aiyanij founded by the Mr. Bichard Kinchant who was 
Commercial Eosident at Cuddalore from 1798 onwards. Cuming¬ 
pet was devastated by Tipu in 1783 and its weavers “fled to the 
woods,” but the name still survives, Kinchantpettah has long 
been cultivated land. 
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The churches in Old Town are the Roman Catholic chapel, 
built in 17(i0, and Christ Church, the Prote.stant place of worship. 
The latter is the building which was taken from the Jesuits by 
the Company in 1749 and given over to the S.P.C.K, because 
the Jesuits had been helping the French in the war which was 
then going on. In this and the cemetery behind it, and in the 
graveyards in Sdnaga Street and Sloper Street (so called after 
Mr. Robert Sloper, Member of the F(>rt St. David council in 1793), 
are many tombstones of intere.st. Those in the Sdnaga Street 
cemetery are the oldest, and the earliest of these covers the grave 
of the wife and daughter of John Davis, Chief of Cuddalort; from 
1083 to 1687. Other graves here are those of Vicesimus Griffith, 
third in the Fort St, David council (1705 ); of John Hallybiirton, 
“ an honest brave man and a sincere lover of his country who was 
basely murdered by a mutinous sepoy at the siege of Pondicherry 
where ho served in quality of a volunteer” in 1748 ; and of the 
wife of the timid and unenterprising Charles Floyer, (lovernor 
of Fort St. David from 1747 to 1750. In Christ Church and 
its graveyard lie Hamilton Maxwell, A.D.O. to the King and 
Colonel of the 74th Highlanders (1794); Colonel Sterling of the 
same regiment, commanding Pondicherry (1795); the wife of 
Colonel John Dupont, Commandant of Cuddalore (1801); the 
wife of Captain Haroourt W oodhouse, commanding four Com¬ 
panies of the garrison (1777); John Rowley, Senior Judge of the 
Provincial Court of Appeal (1805); Ernest William Fallow- 
field, Chief of Cuddalore from 1781 to 1785 and afterwards 
Member of the Council of Fort St. George (1816); the wife of 
Colonel Charles Fraser of the Honourable Company’s Service 
(1821); and Thomas Parry, the founder of the house of Parry & 
Co. (1824). Tablets stand in the church itself to the memory of 
Charles Edward Macdonald, M.C.S., murdered by Musalmans in 
1882 in a riot at Cuddapab in the twenty-fourth year of his age 
and of Agnes his wife, who died three weeks later “ of a broken, 
heart ” aged 20 ; to John Pugh, partner in the firm of Parry & 
Co. (1862); and to Octavius Butler Irvine, M.C.S. (1880).^ 

' TliO last-named was for many years Judge of the etation aud was one of the 
thirteen original members of tho Cuddalore Club whose names appear on its 
wbiat-box, carved and aderned with humorously appropriate Latin tags by 
Mr. W. S, Whiteside, M.C.S. Dr. H, E. Buatoed, author of Eofwen of Old Calcutta 
was another of these thirteen. In Fort St. David, near the south-eastern of the 
three bungalows there, is a little monumeiit to his dog ‘ Nettle ’ bearing the 
following inscription : la memoriam laborum, dolorum ac ludorum ooniitis fidelis 
Nettle, eheu tenebrosa noote anguis latentis victimaJ, hoc monumentam erexit 
mesreus H. E. B. Obiit 3 die Feb. 1862. 
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CHAP, XV. The fortifications of Cuddalore (such as they were) were all 
OoDDiLORE. demolished in 1803 and the only building in it (besides Christ 
^ Church) which still survives to bear testimony to its former 

importance is the old Factory HousSj now used as godowns by 
Messrs. Parry & Co. 

There had apparently been some sort of a Factory House at 
Cuddalore Old Town from the earliest years of the settlement 
there and in 1707 the Company bought the house of a Mr. 
Haynes—partly as a residence for the Deputy Governor of Fort 
8t. David when he went to stay in Old Town and partly to serve 
as ‘ a citadel ’ for the fort there. In 1711 Mr. Haworth, the 
Deputy Governor, reported that both of these were “ incapable 
of repair and must be demolish’t, which wee believe these rains 
will save you y® Expense of Doing,” but patching and repairing 
was all that was sanctioned. When the French took Cuddalore 
and Fort St. David in 1758 they destroyed what remained of the 
building. 

As soon as matters had settled down after t})e war with the 
French which terminated with the fall of Pondiclierry in 1761, 
the Chief of Cuddalore began to urge upon the Government at 
Fort St. George the necessity of erecting better buildings within 
the Cuddalore B'ort for the carrying on of the Company’s concerns. 
The Government agreed that there was need for a new factory 
house “with proper apartments for the Company’s servants and 
office and godowns for the several employs ” and Mr. Call,^ then 
Chief Engineer of Fort St. George, was ordered to go down to 
Cuddalore to ascertain exactly what was necessary. 

Hearing that he was coming, the Chief, thinking doubtless 
that such a golden opportunity would not again recur, urged 
further that “ barracks for the troops belonging to this garrison, 
quarters for the officers commanding them, and guard rooms at 
each gate ” were also necessary; to say nothing of a magazine 
for the powder. He also begged that Mr. Call might be directed 
to “ survey the walls and bastions of Cuddalore which are 
at present in so ruinous a condition that the town is quite open 
and defenceless.” A fortnight later he further pleaded that 
‘‘ besides an house for the Chief and the proper conveniences 

‘ AfterwarJiS Sir John Call, JIarl. Came to India in 1750 ua Secretary to the 
famous Engineer Benjamin Robins. In 1751 repaired Fort St. David ; in 1752, 
at the age of nineteen, was Engineer-in-chief there ; Member of the Madras 
Connoil in 1769 ; was recommended by Lord Clive as the noit Governor, but 
went Home for private reasonej M.P. for Callingtoii, 1784; created a baronet 
for his public services in 1791 j died in 1801. 
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thereto, there must be also places erected for sorting and CHAP. XV. 
emhaling the cloth, and godowns for depositing it in and also Cuiwalobe. 
for the military and civil stores and wares, as well as for the 
Sea and Land Customer’s employ, all which should be contiguous 
to the Factory House ; or at least convenient apartments should 
be constructed for the Gentleman who is Second here with a 
couple of rooms for each of the Assistants with conveniences 
thereto.” 

Mr. Call came down to Cuddalore at the end of 1761 and as 
a result of his visit a considerable part of the Chief’s requests 
were agreed to and tlio present Factory House was begun. 

Five yf^ars later the Committee of Accounts in Madras noticed 
that the expenditure on building was very heavy in the Cuddalore 
books and a report on the progress of the works and the amount 
which would be necessary to complete them was called for. 

The Chief replied that the new Factory House—which 
consisted of godowns on the ground-floor and apartments for 
the Chief in Council in the centre of the upper storey and for the 
Second and Third in Council in the wings on either side thereof— 
had been almost completed on a site near where the old Factory 
House had stood ; that material had been collected for the 
“lodgings” for the three Assistants in a separate building; 
and that the fortifications had boon repaired. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, had been done to provide quarters for the troops or their 
officers, it being pleaded that “ for our present military we are 
sufficiently provided with apartments, having two confiscated 
houses, one lodging near the Brahminey, and another at Porto 
Novo, gate for them.” The sum expended and the amount 
required to complete the works totalled in all to 31,443 pagodas 
(Rs. 1,10,050), or a very great deal more than Mr. Call had 
estimated would have been enough to have finished the whole 
of the works he had recommended. It is clear that an undue 
proportion of the expenditure had been diverted to the con¬ 
struction of the excellent quarters for the three Members of 
Council. 

The matter was reported to the Directors, who were horrified 
at the large outlay which had been incurred and ordered the 
work to be stopped at once. The upper storey of the south 
wing of the Factory House, where the apartments for the Second 
in Council were to have been, was then still unfinished; and it 
was never completed on the original plan. ’J’o this day its tiled 
rooms of mean construction present a striking contrast to the 
terraced roof, supported on tall pillars, of the north wing facing 
it. A plan of the building in 1782, now in the Public Library 
at Pondicherry, gives an excellent idea of it as it then was, 
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and shows that on the oast side of it were two imposing outside 
staircases which led to the upper floor. 

Afterwards, when money was scarce owing to tlie wars with 
Haidar Ali and Tipu, the Factory House fell into great disrepair 
and in 1799 Mr. Kinohant, the Commercial Resident,’ who 
then resided in the central part of it (consisting of “ a hall, four 
rooms and two verand.-iha ”) requested Go-veruinent to allow him 
to move into the Garden House (the building now occupied by 
the Collector, seo below) owing to “ the very uninhabitablo 
state ” of his quarters. The upper pe.rt of the south wing of the 
Factory was, he reported, “ completely in ruins.” The whole of 
the ground floor, which was occupied by godowus “ for the use 
of the Honourable Company’s investment,” seems however to 
have been in good order, and there is some reason to think that 
Mr. Kinchant, coveting tho Garden Houso as a residence, painted 
the state of dilapidation of the other parts in unnecessarily lurid 
colours. 

Government allowed Mr. Kinchant to move into the Garden 
House and in the next year (1800) the quarters in the Factory 
House were occupied by the Deputy Commercial Resident and 
the Assistant Collector. In 1802 the whole of the upper part of 
the building was handed over to the first Collector of tho district, 
Mr. Graham, to serve as iiis re.sidcnce and also as his office. 
His Assistant Collector wrote to assure him before he came that 
” although the sun in the morning shines into the front verandah, 
to prevent which gunnies will be necessary, the back verandah 
is very (jool and will procure a very pleasant place for the break¬ 
fast table.” Both verandalis are now bricked in. 

In May 1803 the then Collector, Mr. George Garrow, wrote 
to the Board complaining of tho inconveniences inseparable from 
tho location of his office in the Factory House. He said that 
the lower part of the building was occupied by the Commercial 
Resident’s poopLe, with the result that there was an “ incessant 
noi.se of beating cloth,” and that tho unsuitable situation of the 
house and its distance from the residences of his clerks made it a 
most undesirable place for his office. He asked that the Garden 
House might therefore be transferred to the Kevenuo department 
for his use and the Factory House appropriated to tho com¬ 
mercial purposes for which it was originally constructed. 

' in 178(i, ill accordance with orders from the Directors, a Board of Trade 
was established at iladraa. In 1795 instructions were sent to establish Com¬ 
mercial Ueaidencies subordinate thereto, and one of these was located at 
Cuddaloru. Apparently, howevor, though revenue and commercial fnnotions 
were separated, tho Collector remained tho real head of the district. The 
Board of Trade survived until 18SS. 
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The request was not granted, and the Collector must have even¬ 
tually vacated the building as altogether unsuitable; for between 
1806 and 1811, as will be seen later, he is found residing, and 
holding his office, in temporary quarters in the neighbouring 
villages of Semraandalam, Pddirikuppam and Tiruvdndipuram. 

In 1806 (see below) the Garden House was occupied by the 
corps of Gentlemen Cadets and Mr. Kincbant, the Commercial 
Resident, was turned out of it. He wrote to the Board of 
Trade that the Collector had allowed him to oooupy the upper 
part of the Factory House. He enclosed a statement of repairs 
“necessary not only for the preservation of so valuable a build¬ 
ing but ns indispensable to its being made habitable for the 
residence of the Head of your Department” (himself) and sug¬ 
gested that the cost of these might be met by the sale of the 
remains and site of the “ old Dutch factory, originally purchased 
by the Company and now in ruins,” in Cuddalore Old Town. 
This sale was agreed to, and on 29th October 1806 a private 
individual purchased the property for 360 star pagodas. The 
records do not show exactly where it was situated, but it seems 
to have been originally built by the missionary Kiernander, 
Thereafter for several years the Factory House was once more 
used by the Commercial Resident for receiving and packing the 
cloths which the Company exported. Later on, in 1820, after the 
Cuddalore Commercial Residency had been made subordinate 
to the Resident at Nagore, the Master Attendant of the port 
and the sea-customs officials were holding their offices in the 
upper storey, while the Commercial Resident at Nagore, who 
apparently visited Cuddalore at intervals, also did his work 
there when he was in the town. 

In 1825 the building was formally handed back to the Col¬ 
lector for the use of the sea-customs and marine departments. 
Its value was at that time officially estimated at Rs. 87,600. 
Tlie above offices did not fill the whole of it, and in 1831 it was 
suggested that part of it might be utilised as a hospital for 
native troops and part as a “ lending-library for the Enropean 
soldiers.” The Collector however said that he wanted all the 
available space for the Native Assistant Judge and his jail, and 
the proposal fell through. The Judge eventually had one side 
of the open court to the west of the building allocated for the 
use of those who attended his court, and the sea-cnstoms people 
took the other, a dividing wall being constructed between them 
across the courtyard. 


CHAP. XV 
Cuddalore 
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Three years later the whole bailding was given over to the 
Auxiliary Court and the jail attached to it and the other officers 
had to find other accommodation. The Civil and Sessions Court 
established in 1843—the predecessor of the present District and 
Sessions Court—also sat there. 

After the District Court at Manjakuppam was built (in 1866) 
the jail continued to he located in the old Factory House. 
The story of its transfer to the present site on Mount Capper is 
given in Chapter XIII (p. 257). In 1886 the Factory House 
was sold to Mes.srs. Parry & Co. for Rs. 10,000, and bags of 
ground-nut and sugar now occupy the godowns which in the 
days gone by were filled with the bales of cloth forming the 
“ Honourable Company’s investment.” 

Cuddalore New Town, or Tirnphpuliyur, now contains little 
of interest; but in ancient days (see Chapter II, p. 32) it was a 
great centre of the Jains. A battered image of stone of one of 
the Jain tirthankaras, some four feet high, still stands to the 
west of the road which leads past the travellers’ bungalow in 
Manjakuppam down to the old causeway across the Ponnaiydr. 
The existing temple at Tirnpdpuliyur is largo and important, 
but contains no work of particular architectural value. It is 
mentioned in the Devdrnm (which calls the village Pddiripuliyfir) 
and must therefore ho at least as old as the eighth century 
.A.D., and it contains a nnmbor of iuscription.s of the Ch61a 
kings and a record of a grant of land to it by one of the Pdndya 
rulers. 

Manjakuppam is the official centre of Cuddalore. In the 
midst of it lies a fine open Maidan—called in the old records 
‘ the lawn, ’ ‘ the green ’ or ‘ the esplanade ’—which is almost 
English in general appearance, is surrounded on all four sides 
hy roads shaded with fine avenues, and in the middle of which is 
an ancient six-pounder time-gun, marked with a royal crown, 
the initials ‘ G.R. ’ and the date 1809. Round about this Maidaii 
stand the principal official buildings of the district. Among 
them, going round from north to south, are the Collector’s 
re.sidence (the old ‘ Garden House ’) and office, the Protestant 
church (begun in 1890 and consecrated in 1901), St. Joseph’s 
College, the District Court (built in 1866 and flanked by two 
huge palmyras), the new Police office, the Judge’s bungalow, 
the Homan Catholic church, built in 1851,' the taluk cutcherry, 
completed in March 1883, and the Goanese Catholic church, 

* See Hiatoire des f^dUaiona '.le V Inde, iii, 111* 
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which is said to have once borne the date 1799 on its facade CHAP. XV. 
and which was handed over to the Archbishop oi' Pondicherry in Ccddalorb. 
1884 on the abolition of the Goa jurisdiction. 

The history of the site on which St. Joseph’s College stands 
has been referred to on p. 197. The Judge’s bungalow was 
apparently erected by Sir John Doveton, k.c.s. (the builder of 
Doveton House at Madras and of the Sub-Collector’s bungalow 
at Tindivanam), who then commanded the centre Division of the 
army, the head-quarters of which were iu 1828 moved to Cudda- 
lore from Arcot. The two masonry alcoves in its compound 
wall facing the Haitian may have been sentry-boxes. The 
site was granted to Sir John by the Company in 1825 on the 
terms usual in those days ; namely, on a 99 years lease contin¬ 
gent on the payment of a sum of five pagodas down and a 
small yearly rent, plus a fee of 30 pagodas at the end of every 
30 years and a renewal fee of 100 pagodas at the end of the 
99 years, and subject to the condition that the grantee should 
not let or sell the land to any person or persons whomsoever who 
should not be under the license and protection of the ‘ United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the Elast Indies.’ 

Of the buildings facing the Maidan, however, those with the 
most interesting liistories are the Collector’s office and residence. 

In the early days of the last century when the district was 
first constituted, the Collectors had the greatest difficulty in 
finding any place to locale their offices. Up to 1799, the office 
of the Chiefs of Guddalore had been in tlie Garden House, and 
in that year, when the war with Tipu was in progress, we find 
the Chief temporarily moving himself and his records and 
treasury ’thence within the walls of the Cuddalore fort for 
greater security. Later in the same year, as has been seen above, 
tho Commercial Resident possessed himself of the Garden House, 
and iu 1802 the Collector’s office had to be located in the 
Factory House, unsuitable as that building was for sucli a 
purpose. 

In the middle of 1805, Mr. J. G. Ravenaliaw, the Collector, 
wrote to the Board to urge the absolute necessity for the con¬ 
struction of new offices for himself an<l his subordinates. He 
said that “ the generality of the Tahsildars’ cutcherries are 
common huts; the records are exposed to every shower of rain 
and the treasure to any thief of courage sufficient to break open un 
old box.” Other passages in the correspondence show that some 
of the Tahsildars held their offices iu chonltries, temple inanta- 
pams, or any private honses they could secure. The Collector 
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CHAP. XV. said that he himself had rented a house for his ontcherr 7 at 
CcDDAtoss. Semmandalam, west of Manjakuppam, for six months at 25 
pagodas (Rs. 87-8-0) a month—the onl 7 place to be had. He 
complained that he had no treasury in this building and that for 
want of any jail he was obliged to keep the revenue defaulters 
in a cow-house. He could not extend his office, as the ground 
round it had recently been occupied by a cavalry regiment ; 
and, as the officers of this were sorely in need of residences, 
even his tenure of the one building he possessed- was insecure. 
He therefore asked for leave to build himself a new cutcherry. 
The Government replied (May 1806) that the construction of 
this should be deferred until final orders had been passed regard¬ 
ing “ the general establishment of Courts of Judicature ” which 
was expected to “ immediately take place.” 

About October 1806 liavensliaw accordingly moved his 
“ English writers ” to some old buildings (all trace of winch has 
now vanished) at Padiriknppain near Tirup&puliyur. which had been 
originally built for a troop of European cavalry (moved elsewhere 
in 1778) and had been occupied now and again up to 1805 by a 
regiment of Native Cavalry. He kept the treasury in his own 
house, which was a rented building at Tiruv^ndipuram belonging 
to a Colonel Orr, who in 1793 had been in command of a regi¬ 
ment of Native Cavalry cantoned in the Piidirikuppam barracks. 
He located the “ Sberistadar’s cutcherry ” in a choultry. In the 
same year the new Zilla Court was located (why, it is in no way' 
clear) at Vriddhaclialam, and the authorities discussed the advis¬ 
ability of transferring the Collector’s head-quarters to the saJiie 
place. The idea was at length (1811) abandoned because the Cadet 
Corps (see below) had meanwhile vacated the Garden House aud 
the barracks which had been erected for them near it; and these 
buildings were accordingly occupied in that year by the Collector 
and his office and treasury. 

They remained the Collector’s residence and office respect¬ 
ively for the next five years; but in 1816 a detachment of His 
Majesty’s 34th Regiment of foot, which had .an undue proportion 
of men on the sick list, was ordered to Cuddalore for change of 
air, and the Collector (Mr. Hyde) was told to turn out of the bar¬ 
racks at once to make room for them. He protested in vain ; 
and eventually moved his treasury, records and office temporarily 
to his own residence, the Garden House, and asked that a new 
office might be built for him at Tiruvdndipuram. 

At the end of the year, however, the difficulty was terminated 
by the removal of the detachment elsewhere, and the Collector 
and his office went back to their former quarters. Two years 
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later Government tried to induce Mr. Hyde to give up the CHAP. XV 
barracks again in order that the sick crew of “ the licensed ship cuddaloek 
Lady Oaatlereagh ” might be accommodated in them ; but he was 
firm, and the sailors had to go into a private house which was 
rented for their use. 

This was the last time that any attempt was made to turn 
the Collector out, and thenceforth the Garden House and the 
barracks became the permanent homes of himself and his office. 

By the eighties of the last century the accommodation in the 
row of barracks had become quite insufficient for the growing 
needs of the Collector’s office and in 1883 it was resolved to alter 
and enlarge these buildings piecemeal as funds permitted. In 
1886, accordingly, the room at the extreme east end of the south 
wing of tlie barracks was altered to its present condition to serve 
as an office-room for the Collector, and in 1890 the existing 
treasury room was built in continuation of it. Subsequently it 
was thought preferable to build an entirely new office on a 
portion of the existing site rather than to continue to alter and 
enlarge the old one. Estimates were sanctioned and the work 
begun in 1895, the foundation stone was laid in January 1896 
and by November 1897 the existing imposing red-brick building 
which faces the Maidan had been completed at a cost of Ks. 

1,16,390. The rooms of the old Cadets’ barracks which were not 
affected by these alterations are still standing and are appro¬ 
priated to sundry miscellaneous official purposes. 

The present Collector’s bungalow was not the first Garden 
House to be erected by the Company’s officers at I'ort St. David. 

The exact situation of its predecessor (except that it must liave 
been somewliere near the existing building) is not clear from the 
records, but tlio site was evidently badly chosen as it was “ so 
low that the water from all parts of the garden settled there,” 
and in 1705 Gabriel Boberts, the Deputy Governor of Fort St. 

David, reported to Government that it was “ very much in Decay 
and part thereof tumbled in ” and asked leave to build from the 
material a “ oonvenioncy, which, if you are pleased to permit, 
may be done with very little Bxpence which will make that place 
(the garden) not only Pleasant but useful! to any one that’s 
Sick.” The Government granted the permission the same year, 
but urged the employment of “ all the Thriftiness imaginable 
therein.” 

Mr. Roberts, however, spent no less than 3,000 pagodas 
on trying to repair the old building and one. of his successors— 
the Mr. Robert Raworth who eventually (see p. 47) rebelled 
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CnAP. XV. again.st tKe Government—’Spont yet further sums upon it in 1711— 
CuDDAioRE, 12. At that time a military guard, seems to have hoon posted in 
the Garden. The Government heard in 1714 of Jiawortli’s extra- 
vaganeo, and wrote angrily to the Directors about “ the unwarrant¬ 
able squandering of large sums of money ” which liad occurred ^ 
aJid said that the Council of Fort 8t. David ought in justice 
and equity to be accountable for sitting tamely still whilst all 
that money was lavish! by the Deputy Governor’s arbitrary 
proceeding without over lotting us know what ho was doing.’^ 
IS one the less, they eventually .sanctioned tlie building of a now 
Garden House and by June 1733 it was reported to be almost 
finished. 

This was the nucleus of the Collector’s present bungalow. 
The fighting with the French wljich occurred in and about it and 
the Garden which surrounded it in 1746 and 1747 (and again in 
1758) is nientioned in Chapter II above. When (from 1746 to 
1752) Fort St. David was the capital of the Hnglish settlements 
on the east coast, the Governors of Madras doubtless often visited 
it. Olive may liave resided hn it for the two months during which 
he was Deputy Governor of Fort St. David in 1756, but it is 
hardly likely that he did, for it was reported within a week of liis 
arrival to be “ very much out of repair.” When the French took 
Fort St. David in 1758 they “ in a great measure destroyed ” the 
house. 

In 1764 it was reported that the walls were still standing and 
that if it was roofed in it would form a convenient house for the 
Chief, who had no other residence. It was accordingly repaired 
and fitted at a cost of 1,280 pagodas with some more of the very 
substantial out-houses for which it is noted, and became the 
residence of the Chief in Council. Pondicherry had fallen in 
1761; the political horizon was clear ; and there was accordingly 
money to spare for such luxuries. The official value of the build¬ 
ing in.tJie Company’s books at this time was 16,000 pagodas, or 
Es. 56,000. 

In 1778 the building was reported to be in a woful state of 
disrepair, the roof and verandahs almost requiring to be rebuilt, 
the out-liouses being in a “ ruinous state,” and the greater part 
of the garden wall having fallen down. In 1786 an even more 
dismal account of its dilapidated condition was sent in by the 

1 A uotbor charge made a^ai’jwfc Mr. Roberts was that instead of presiding 
at the frugal * General Tubio ' ii: Fort Sfc, David, where all the unmarried officials 
tlierft were obliged to mess together, ho dined laxurioualy with his own sot. 
The officials statiouod at Caddalore had no iiiesHt b.ut wore given live pagodas 
(Rb. 17-8-0) a month as mesBing allowance. 
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then Chief of Cuddalore, Mr. Dent. The strug'g'le witli Haidar CHAP. XV. 
Ali and Tipu and their allies the Freneli was still eontinuing-, Ouudaloei;. 

and the Company’s treasury was exceedingly low. Mr. Dent was - 

repairing the place at liis own expense, as the Factory House in 
Cuddalore Old Town was not habitable. A map, now in the 
Public Library at Pondicherry, which was made by the French 
during their occupation of Cuddalore in 17^2-85 shows that 
the garden attached to the house at that time ran far enough east 
to include the land on wIuqIi tlie church and sub-jail now stand 
and also the big tank at the back of the present District Court. 

It Was apparently thickly planted with trees, set out in formal 
lines and designs, wliile just east of tlie house were ornamental 
parterres. Mr. Tienworthy, who was Commercial Resident from 
1792 to 1796, also spent some of his own money on the house 
and was in consequence allowed to live there. When he was 
transferred, the Collector of Cuddalore, Mr. Harry Taylor, was 
permitted to move into it, but on his departure the new Com¬ 
mercial Resident, Mr. Kinchant—representing, as has been seen 
above, that the Factory House was uninhabitable—got posses¬ 
sion of it; and the CoUeotors of the newly-constituted district 
of South Arcot had for some years to live where they could— 
sometimes in the Factory House, sometimes (apparently) in 
Pondicherry and Arcot, and sometimes (after the transfer of 
the northern taluks of the district to North Arcot) in private 
houses at Senimaudalam, Padirikuppam and Tiruvendipuram. 

In 1806, in spite of protests from Mr. Kinchant that it was 
the only “ accommodation which was really habitable and suited 
to his rank and situation,” the Garden House, as has been seen, 
was transferred to the Military department for the accom¬ 
modation of the Gentlemen Cadets who up to then had been 
stationed at Tiruppasfir in the Chingleput district, and in the 
same year the row of little low barracks to the east of its present 
garden was built to provide them with additional room. In 1811 
the Cadets were removed and the Collector, as already narrated 
above, got possession of the house at last and gave up the uncom¬ 
fortable and unhoaltliy quarters at P^<lirikuppam and Tiruvendi¬ 
puram which ho was then occupying. 

An official description of the building in 1815 shows that 
the lower rooms were then (as now) roofed with brick arches, 
but that the roof of the big central room upstairs was of tiles 
supported on palmyra reepers and beams. Its history from 
this date forward has already been indicated above. It is the 
only Collector’s residence in the Presidency whicli is officially 
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CHAP. XV. recognised as entitled to flj the Union Jack. The detached 
CuDDALOBE. buDgalow in the compound was originally built in 1852 at a 
cost of Us. 2,213, but it has since been much improved. 

Manjakuppam boasts a weekly Tamil newspaper called the 
Desdbhitndni. E’rom 1855 to 1861 it contained one of the local 
museums which were started by (Tovernment in several towns 
about that time. The old accounts of the place always mention 
its pnmplemosses (pomeloes) ' as being somettiing very special, 
but few are grown now. 

The interest attaching to Fort St. David js mainly historical. 
I’he adventures which befell it from the date of its purchase by 
the Company in 1690 until it was razed to the ground by LaUy 
in 1758 have been sketched in Chapter II above. After its 
destruction, it was never again a military post. The ruins of 
the old fort consi.st of two brick bastions facing" the Gadilam, 
on which have been built two modern bungalows, of the moat, the 
remains of the old glacis outside this, under which run the subter¬ 
ranean passages and mines mentioned on p. 63, and the central 
part of the fort within the moat, whereon is a third bungalow. 
In some of the neighbouring wells may be seen the foundations 
of the old works, which seem to have been all built ’ of red 
brick. The more western of the two bungalows on the bastions 
facing the Gadilam, which includes in its compound some of 
the old casemates of the fort, seems from the Collector's records 
to have been purchased by Mr. David Cockburn, the first District 
Judge at Vriddhachalam, in 1810 from a Mr. Andrews; and 
to have been passed on by him in 1814 to his brother M. D. 
Cockburn, Head Assistant Collector of the district. In 1832 the 
latter obtained a Government grant for the building and it.s site. 
The other bungalow on the bank of the Gadilam was granted to 
Mr. W. Train, Garrison Assistant Surgeon, in 1825. From him 
it was bought by Mr. Pugh of Messrs. Parry & Co. and it sub¬ 
sequently belonged to Mr. Brooke Ounliffe, Collector from 
1826 to 1831, and to Captain Leggatt, commanding the Pension 
dep6t at Cuddalore. The third of the three bungalows may 
perhaps be ‘ the Circuit Bungalow in Fort St. David ’ referred to 
in the old records as the building bought for the use of the 
Provincial Court of Appeal when on circuit at Cuddalore. 

The house in which the Club is now located, to the north of 
the fort and on the bank of the canal, is apparently (see p. 64) 
built on the remains of the old Ohuckley-point redoubt. The 


^ See Sohsfm Joh^on on this word. 
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land was granted in 1824 to the Mr. Train above mentioned, but 
in 1831 was transferred to Major G. O. Fothergill of the invalid 
ddpbt, who subsequently owned the Judge’s present house. 

KilErungunam: Four miles west of Tiruvdndipuram on 
the road between that place and Panruti. Population 1,524. 
Ten or a dozen Palli families here make mats of a reed-like 
grass which grows along channel and river banks. They are used 
for sleeping on, and vary in price, according to size and quality, 
from As. 4 to He. 1. 

In the adjoining village of Kilkuppam, at the junction of the 
roads to Cuddalore and Nellikupjiam, is a Jain image, standing 
against the wall of the temple to the village goddess. It is said 
locally to have been found by a man who was digging for brick- 
earth. It is smaller in all ways than the two which were found 
at Tiruvadi and are alluded to in the account of that place on 
p. :il8 and though it is nude and is sitting in the same cross- 
legged position with one up-turned palm resting on the other, 
it differs from them in having a kirita (crown or sacred umbrella) 
above its head and two figures, one on either side, bearing what 
are apparently chdmaras or whisks. 

Kurinjipddi: A union of 9,172 inhabitants situated 19 
miles south-west of Cuddalore to the south of the road from 
thence to Vrlddhachalam; sub-registrar’s office, police-station, 
dispensary, travellers’ bungalow and an excellent chattram for 
caste Hindus. Weekly market on Mondays. Close by the travel¬ 
lers’ bungalow is the Sengalddai anicut, constructed across a 
small branch of a stream which is one of tlie feeders of the great 
Perumdl tank. 

The village contains a fair number of Kaikdlan weavers, who 
moke the kambdyam cloths referred to in Chapter VI (p. 157) 
above. They work for a Ndttukdttai Chetti, who supplies them 
with ready-dyed thread and takes the woven cloth to Cuddalore 
Old Town for export to the usual markets. 

Nellikuppam ; A anion of 13,137 inhabitants about 7^ 
miles west of Cuddalore on the road to Panruti. Railway-station, 
office of a sub-registrar (who is a special magistrate for the trial 
of offences under the Towns Nuisances Act), police-station. As 
many as one-fourth of the people, and a larger number than 
in any other town in the district except Porto Novo, are Musal- 
mans, many of whom are engaged in growing betel leaf for 
export to other places. 

The centre of the town and the cause of its populousness (it is 
the sixth largest place in the district) is the factory belonging 
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CHAP. XV. to the East India Distilleries and Sugar Factories Company 
CuDDAtoRB. (capital, £400,000) and managed by Messrs. Parry & Co., in 
which not only is all the arrack (some 160,000 gallons) distilled 
for the supply of Sonth Arcot (and formerly of parts of six 
other districts) but also sugar is made which is sold throughout 
the Presidency and in other parts of India. The latter is manu¬ 
factured from cane juice and al.so from palmyra jaggery imported 
by rail from Tinnevelly, the groat country for that tree. Culti¬ 
vators of cane in the neighbourhood of Nellikuppam are assisted 
with advances by Messrs. Parry & Co., Es. 20 a kdni being 
granted for cultivation expenses and another Es. 20 when the crop 
is partly grown. Tliey bring their crop to the factory, and a 
portion of it is crushed before them and the juice extracted there¬ 
from is measured, taken to the laboratory and boiled down at 
once in their presence into jaggery. The crop is paid for accord¬ 
ing to the weight of the jaggery derived from the sample thus 
taken.After the extraction of the sugar from the cane the 
molasses—and also the molasses obtained in tbe process of turn¬ 
ing the palmyra jaggery into white sugar—is ferjnented and dis¬ 
tilled for the manufacture of arrack. The carbonic acid gas 
given off in the process of fermentation—which until recently was 
a waste product—is now collected, purified, and liquified under 
pressure and sold for making aerated waters. The factory is 
fitted with the mo.st approved machinery, employs over 1,000 
hands daily, and is altogether a most startling contrast to the rural 
surroundings, with their primitive and unchanging ways, among 
which it stands. 

The house of Parry & Co. have been so long connected with 
the district and have done so much to further its material 
prosperity that no apology is necessary for giving some short 
sketch of the history of the firm in so far as it relates to 
South Arcot.* 

Its founder was Mr. Thomas Parry, third son of Edward Parry 
of Leighton Hall, Welshpool, who was born in 1768 and came 
out to Madras (tradition there says as a supercargo) at the age 
of 20. Shortly after his arrival he accepted a post under the 
oiRcial ‘ Accountant’ of Madras and he remained in association 

' Care has to lie taken by the firm to see that tho ryots do not assist tho 
jaggery to weigh heavy by putting sand into it at any stage of tiiis testing of the 
aninplo. A cultivator has before now been caught leaning over the juice as it 
boiled, and watching it with scorning intontness and au-viety, while in reality he 
was oonduoting into it a thin stream of sand from a store of that article which 
he had concealed beneath his garments. 

“ For several of tho particul irs which follow I am indebted to tho courtesy 
of A. J. Yorke, Esq., pjirtnor in tho Arm. 
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with the anthorities for about four years, being at one time OHM*. XV 
Private Secretary to General Medows, the Governor of Madras Cui)d*ior« 
from 1790 to 1792. 

In tlie latter of these years ho started business as a shipper of 
produce to England, partly on his own account and partly in 
partnership witli others, among whom were Mr. David Pugh, a 
nephew, and Mr. Charles Preithaupt, a relative by marriage, fn 
1814 he withdrew from this enterprise and again took up official 
employment, but his name was retained in the title of the firm 
and in 1818 he rejoinotl it. Soon afterwards “ his active interest 
in the affairs of the native princes rendered him obnoxious to the 
authorities at the fort” and consequently his banisliment was 
decreed and lie had to leave Madras.' When the excitement 
had subsided he returned once more. In Febrnary 1824 “ several 
respectable Hindoo inhabitants of Madras,” as they described 
themselves, adopted the unusual course of presenting him with a 
gold vase “ as a mark of their great esteem and respect for the 
support and patronage at all times received by them during liis 
several years’ residence in India, through his natural humanity 
and benevolence to assist as much as lies in his power the poor, 
distressed and helpless persons among the community.” 

A few months afterwards he and a nephew of his, aged only 
ten, wore attacked by cholera while travelling between Porto Novo 
and Cuddalore and died on the 24th August 1824. They were 
buried in Christ Church at Old Town, Cuddalore—in the 
pavement of which edifice there is a stone to their memory—and 
a tablet to Parry (adorned with a figure by W. Bail)', R.A., of a 
native of India mourning against a pillar inscribed with the words 
“ nihil humani ab illo alienum”) was also erected in St. George’s 
Cathedral at Madras. On it is inscribed a lengthy eulogy of 
hie good qualities. 

The earliest official record regarding the firm is a grant to its 
founder in 1810 of some land containing an “indigo house” in 
the hamlet of Settipadci whicli now forms part of Tiruvadi near 
Panruti. This afterwards (some time before 1848) was sold and 
is now patta land. In 1811 Mr. Breithaiipt on the firm’s behalf 
also took over for 1,510 star pagodas the house and buildings at 
Chidambaram which had been erected there by Mr. E<iward 
Campbell—‘ Sugar Campbell,’ as ho was caUed— in the course of 
his endeavours to introduce the West India method of manu¬ 
facturing sugar. 

’ A MonlgorntryiKire Worthy, Themar Parry, in Montgomarynhira CotlteHont, 

Part ZZXIX, for October 1886. 
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CHAP. XV. Campljell had been allowed by the Directors in 1779 to come 
Ccddalobb. to India to push this method and (after making experiments in 
Salem, Coimbatore and Tanjore) he went to South Arcot in 1803 
and applied for the lease of nineteen villages near Chidambaram 
containing 5,678 k^nis of land. The ryots had agreed to 
cultivate under his orders on condition that he paid the assess¬ 
ment and allowed them half the produce of land grown with 
sugar-cane and their usual tenant’s share of the crops of land 
sown with cereals or other grains. The lease was granted by 
Government for ten years at an annual rent of 2,062 star pagodas 
on certain stated conditions. In 1808 Mr. Campbell begged to 
be allowed to surrender the farm, as the speculation was not 
a success, and permission was granted accordingly. Ho died 
the year following and is buried in the cemetery at Christ Church, 
Cuddalore Old Town. 

In 1843 a distillery—since closed and now in ruins—was 
opened by Messrs. Parry at Bandip^ilaiyam near Cuddalore, the 
lioense being granted to Mr. D. Pugh ^ of the firm. In 1848 
the distillery at Nellikuppam was licensed and in the next year 
another at KaUakurchi, which latter is also now in ruins. 

The Nellikuppam works drove out of the field those of 
Mr. Norfor at M41pattarab^kkam close by—the old chimney of 
which is such a conspicuous object from the railway. A sugar- 
factory was also opened by the firm somewhere about 1855 at 
TiruvennanaMr in the Tirnkkdyilfir taluk; this was closed in 
1904. Its welfare depended upon the sugar grown thereabouts 
under the channels from the Ponnaiy^ir which are now fed from the 
Tirukkdyilfir anicut but in those days were ordinary river channels 
with open heads. Messrs. Parry were accordingly anxious that 
an anicut should be built to improve the supply in these sources; 
but in 1858, when the proposal took shape, the finances of the 
Government were at a very low ebb owing to the Mutiny. 
Messrs. Parry accordingly proposed to lend Government the 
money required. Tho suggestion was not accepted, but tho 
novelty of tliis offer from a private firm to deliver the State from 
financial embarrassment seems tci have had mj little influence in 
bringing the authorities to a decision to construct the anicut, and 
it was completed not long afterwards. 

The firm’s chief office is now at Old Town, Cuddalore. In 
1866 they bought tho former customs house for it and in 1886 
purchased the old Factory House of which some history has been 
given in the account of Cuddalore above. 

' Them is a tablet in Christ Churoh, Old Town, to Mr. John Pngh of this firni 
who was for a long lime resident in the station and died in London in 1862 
aged 40. 
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Fanruti, population 15,206, is the third largest town in the CHAP. KV. 
district. It lies fifteen miles west of Cuddalore, is the head- Oudbawri. 
quarters of a deputy tahsildar and of a sub-registrar, contains a 
travellers’ bungalow and a police-station, is a station on the 
railway and lies at the junction of the trunk road to Triohinopoly 
with the important lines which run south to Mannargudi, north¬ 
west to Tirukkdyilur and east to Cuddalore. As is mentioned in 
Chapter XIV, it has several times been proposed to make the 
place into a municipality. It owes its importance solely to its 
trade. In other ways it is uninteresting, consisting chiefly of one 
long, unlovely street with other smaller lanes opening off this. 

But its trade is very large. It collects, and sends to Cndda- 
lore or Pondiclierry for export, the ground-nut crop of much of 
Cuddalore taluk, and of the greater part of Tirukkdyiliir and 
almost aU of Kallakurchi. The railway-station at Tirukkoyilffr 
is nearer to these places than that at Panruti; hut it is on the 
other side of the Ponnaiyar, and consequently merchants prefer 
to trade witli Panruti and avoid the heavy river-crossing and the 
chance of their goods being stopped by freshes. Five English, 
five French and many smaller native firms have ground-nut 
agencies at the latter place and the annual value of the trade at 
present has been estimated at forty lakhs. Moreover much 
ground-nut oil is made here and it and the resulting cake are sent 
respectively to Rangoon and the Straits. Practically all the 
large quantity of jaggery which is made from sugar-cane in 
Kallakurchi taluk is sold in Panruti and the town also trades in 
the other products of that taluk and in the cashew-nuts and jack- 
fruit of the high red land of Kddampuliyhr firka to the south of 
it. It is also (with The neighbouring villages of Pudupet and 
Angisettipalaiyam) a notable centre for the weaving of the red 
cotton cloths which are so universally worn by the women in the 
district. These are chiefly made by Kaikdlans and B^niyans. 

The alluvial earth found in the town makes the most excellent 
bricks in the district and the South Indian Railway employs a 
number of liaiids in moulding and burning these for their various 
buildings. Near the south bank of the Gadilam is found a pecu¬ 
liarly soft and extremely tenacious clay. From this some of the 
potters of the place make the ‘ Panruti toys.’ These represent 
vegetables, fruits and so forth, and after being burnt in the kilns 
are coloured in a sufficiently realistic manner. 

Though the town is now a flourishing place, it has had several 
ups and downs within recent years. In 1871 its population was 
6,962 ; in 1881 it had risen to 20,172; in 1891 it was down to 
8,956 ; and in 1901 it was up again, as already stated, to 15,206, 
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CHAP. XV. The iBcrease in tliis last decade was at the rate of nearly 70 per 
CnDDALORK. cent. The fif^ures are perhaps, however, affected hy cliangos in 
the area which was included within the town at the different 
enumerations. Of these there is no. record. Any serious falling 
off m the ground-nut crop through disease or otherwise would 
douhtless again reduce the population of the place. 

Fdrvatipurain: A village of 1,189 inhabitants lying 23 
miles south-west of Cuddalore on tlie Vriddhachalam road. 'I'he 
place i.s connected with one Riimalinga Parad^si, a somewhat 
curious example of a latter-day saint who has been almost deified 
hy his followers. 

Born in 1823 in the Chidambaratn taluk of VeMla parents in 
humble circumstances, he developed, while still little more than a 
boy, an undeniable talent for versification, and his poems brought 
him into notice. 'I'hey dealt with religious matters ; some of 
them, like those of the famou.s Saivito saints of old, were com¬ 
posed in eulogy of the merits of the deities at certain shrines, 
such as the temples at Tiruttani in North Arcot and Tiruvottiyfir 
near Madras; others took for their subject the beauties of the 
higher life. It was these that led to his becoming gradually 
regarded as a spiritual guide and teacher. After visiting many 
of the well-known sacred places of the South, lie finally settled at 
Karunguli, the next village to Parvatipuram. At its height his 
influence must have been very real, as his admirers and disciples, 
who included even level-headed Government officials, aro said to 
have changed their residences and gone to live where they could 
he constantly near him. 

About 1872 the curious octagon-shaped sabba with the domed 
roof which is to be seen at Vadalflr, a hamlet of Parvatipuram, 
was erected by him from subscriptions. It is said that the spot 
was chosen liecause from it are visible tlie four great towers of 
Natarilja’s shrine at Chidambaram. It is not an ordinary temple, 
the details of the worship in it being unusual. 

Bdmalinga Parad4si seems to have persuaded bis disci¬ 
ples that they would rise again from the dead, and he conse¬ 
quently urged tliat burial was preferable to cremation. Even 
Brahmans are said to have been buried in this belief, and people 
who died in other villages were in several cases brought to 
Vadalfir and interred there. In 1874 he locked himself in a room 
(still in existence) in Mottukuppam (hainlet of Karunguli), which 
he used for sam^dhi or mystic meditation, and instructed his 
disciples not to open it for some time. He has never been seen 
since, and the room is still locked. It is held by those who still 
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believe in him that ho was miraonlonsly made one with liis god 
and tliat in the fulness of time ho will reappear to the faithful. 
Whatever may be thought of his claims to be a religious 
leader, it is generally admitted by those who are judges of such 
matters that his poems, many of which have been published, 
stand on a high plane, and his story is worth noting as an indi¬ 
cation of the directions which religious fervour may still take. 

Tirthanagari : About twelve miles south-south-west of 
Cuddalore, near the middle of the embankment of the great 
Perum^l tank. Population 1,484. It is not on any main road 
and is best reached from Alapikkam railway-station, a journey 
of about five miles through very dismal country. 

The chief interest of the place lies in its temple. This is not 
architecturally wonderful, but it contains a great number of in- 
scription-s (one set of them, in a mantapara, occupies a space some 
24 feet in length by four feet deep) and, on the southern wall 
of the shrine, an unusual and curious series of sculptures. The 
inscriptions are noted in the (iovemment Bpigraphist’s report 
for 1903-04 ; they include records of the Pallavas, Chdlas and 
PIndyas and an interesting grant by the great Krishna D4va 
of Vijayanagar, dated 1517 A. D. and recounting his victories in 
the south. 

The sculptures depict the story of the visit of Siva, in one of 
those playful moods ii» which be is so often represented, to a ryot 
who is said to have owned the land on which the shrine now stands. 
The ryot, runs the tale—and the successive episodes in it are 
carved on the shrine with considerable spirit.—was ploughing his 
field when Siva appeared to him in the guise of a sanydni and 
asked for food. The ryot replied that he had just finished his 
meal and had nothing to give, and went on ploughing. The 
sanydni however implored him to take pity, as he was dying of 
hunger, and even seized the buUock to stop the plough. The 
peasant then went to his house to got food and, finding that there 
was nothing left but the seed-grain, told his wife to cook that 
for the holy man. The repa.st ready, the couple returned with 
it to the field. There, to their surprise, they found a splendid 
crop of waving corn where but a few minutes before had been 
nothing but bare earth, and heard tiie voice of the sanydsi scaring 
away the crows which were attacking the heavily-laden ears. 
They searched for him and were just in time to see him dis¬ 
appear down a well which is stiU shown near the temple, is 
called the tlrtha-kulam, or sacred well, and gives its name to the 
village. 
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Realising that the sanydsi must he Siva himself, and horrified 
at the scant respect they had shown him, they resolved to put an 
end to their lives. The peasant raised his reaping-hook to 
decapitate his wife, meaning thereafter to take his own life also, 
when Siva appeared from the well and snatched the weapon from 
his hand. He then accepted the food they had brought and after¬ 
wards disappeared into the heavens, whence he sent down his 
divine chariot and the faithful couple were home off in it to Mount 
KaiMsa. The principal scenes in this story, as has been said, are 
sculptured on the temple. 

The famous poet-saints Appar, Sundara, Tirugndna Sam- 
handhar and Mdnikya-Vdchakar—the two former of whom are 
said to have visited the temple and the two latter to have sung its 
praises in their sacred hymns—are also represented in other 
carvings. 

Tiruvadi (incorrectly Tiruvidi, ‘ the holy street,’ and anciently 
—see the Dev4ram—known as Tirn-adigai) lies fourteen miles west 
of Ouddalore on the road to Panruti. Population 4,999. It gives 
its name to the anicut across the Gadilam which is referred to in 
Chapter IV above, and it was once the head-quarters of a Tiruvadi 
taluk. 

It seems to have an ancient history, but few details are avail¬ 
able. As far back as the eighth century, in the times of the 
Pallavas and Ganga-Pallavas, it was the chief town of a 
principality the rulers of which were Jains, are mentioned in ancient 
Tamil literature as bearing the title of Adigaira&n, and seem to 
have held sway as far as Dharmapuri and Kamb4yanallfir in Salem 
district.^ It is also mentioned in the D^vdram, the collection of 
Saiva hymns in Tamil which was composed at least as early as the 
eighth century. The EaUngaUwpjiarani, a chronicle of the Chdla 
advance against Kalinga written towards the close of the eleventh 
century, refers to it as a, mdmgar, or ‘ great city.’ In Vijayanagar 
times the place was also the chief town of the province {rdjya) of 
the same name. 

Two large Jain images have been found in the fields of the 
village. One of these—a nude figure about 4| feet high, sitting 
cross-legged with one upturned palm resting on the other, wearing 
the sacred thread and having its hair gathered up into a knot on 
the top of its head—is now within the main enclosure of the 
Siva temple. The other has been removed to Komarappandyak- 
kanp^ttai, just east of Tiruvdndipuram, where it stands in the 

^ For farther particalars of bhem^ seo fp. Ind., \i, 831, ff. 
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compound of a chattram. This latter is about 3|- feet high, is also 
nude and is seated cross-legged as before; but it wears no sacred 
thread and its hair lies in close curls about its forehead. 

Tiruvadi also contains many lingams. There are twenty-one 
in a row at the back of the main shrine of tho temple, many more 
may be seen in the fields round about, and the story goes that the 
sages Tirugndna Sambandhar and Mdnikya-V^chakar, when they 
visited the place, refused to walk abroad lest they should inadvert¬ 
ently step upon ground whieli covered one of these holy emblems. 

The Siva temple contains no work of particular architectural 
interest. It has been recently repaired and provided with two 
gorgeous silver-plated vdhanams for the god and goddess. The 
sides of the gateway under the big gdpuram carry panels represent¬ 
ing the same dancing figures which have already been referred 
to in the account of Chidambaram and elsewhere. The building 
contains numerous inscriptions, including some of the Pallavns 
and Qanga-Pallavas (which show that it must be at least as old as 
the eighth century A.D.) and of the P4ndyas and Chdlas. 

Local tradition says that it suffered greatly in the wars of 
the eighteenth century ; and this is very probable, since it was at 
that time converted into a citadel commanding the large pettah 
which in those days surrounded it, and was taken and retaken 
several times. In 1750^—while Muhammad Ali, the Nawab of 
Arcot and ally of the English, was away at Arcot—Duploix 
attacked tho place and took it without resistance. He then 
garrisoned it with fifty Europeans and a hundred sepoys and 
began to collect the revenues of the country round. In July of 
the same year Muhammad Ali with an army of 20,000 men, 
accompanied by a force of 400 Europeans and 1,500 sepoys from 
Port St. David (the expenses of whom he had engaged to pay) 
marched to retake the place. They found the French posted 
about eiglit miles from Tiruvadi on the north bank of the 
Ponnaiydr in a strong position. To draw them from this, the 
officer on command of the English detachment, Captain Cope, 
suggested that an attack should bo made on Tiruvadi itself. 'I’he 
allies marched thither, hut the Nawab’s troops wore afraid to 
storm the temple and tho force marched back to the French 
position. This they cannonaded without any kind of success and 
then the Nawah had had enough of it and wanted to retreat to 
his own country. Captain Cope deolined to accompany him, and 
as the Nawab refused to fulfil his promise of paying the expenses 
of the English detachment, this was withdrawn to Port St. David. 
As soon as it had departed Dupleix ordered a body of troops 
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CHAP. XV. wliich was at Valad4v6r to join the entrenched force on the 
CuDDAtoBi. Ponnniyar bank and the united body then sallied out and attacked 
the Nawab’s men. In the battle which onsned, the exact site of 
which is not clear from Ormo, the Nawab was utterly routed and 
escaped with difficulty to Arcot. 

In June 1762 Muhammad Ali and Major Stringer Lawrence 
marched past Tiruvadi on their way to Fort St. David and the 
place surrendered to them at the first summons. Lawrence then 
turned it into a kind of cantonment from which he made 
incursions into tlie country round about to enforce the Nawab’s 
authority. Early in Jannary 1753 a strong force of French and 
Mardthas marched against the place. The Mardthas began to 
cannonade it with throe field-pieces, but these were captured 
before they couhl fire a second ronnd. Lawrence then followed 
them for two miles towards their camp, which was on tlie banks 
of the Ponnaiydr, but he was not strong enough to attack it 
and during the next few weeks several engagements took place 
between the two forces, ns Lawrence had to fetch all his supplies 
from Fort St. David and his convoys wore constantly harried 
on the march. He once attempted to take the French position; 
but ho found it more than ho could manage, as it consisted of a 
rampart, cannon-proof, with redoubts at proper distances, a broad 
and deep ditch and a good glacis defended by thirty pieces of 
cannon. 

In April 1753 Lawrence was compelled to march to the relief 
of Trichinopoly and he left a garrison of 150 Europeans and 500 
sepoys in 'I'iruvadi. The very day he sot out the French issued 
from their entrenchments and attacked the Tiruvadi fort. 
Captain Chace, the officer commanding there, sallied out, 
however, and repulsed them. Some days after, they renewed 
the attempt and were again repulsed by a detachment of 60 
Europeans and 300 sepoys. But these, elated with their success, 
rashly marched out into the open and were eventually cut to 
pieces. This loss compelled the defenders to remain within their 
works, and the French took possession of the pettah, erected 
a battery, and cannonaded the temple. A mutiny arose among 
Chaco’s men and they compelled him to surrender. “ This 
misfortune,” says Orme, “affected Captain Chnee so sensibly 
that it threw hiin into a fever of which he died soon after at 
Pondicherry.” 

The place was recovered without a fight in 1760. In the 
same year it appears in history for the last time. Major Moore, 
in attempting to intercept a convoy of provisions proceeding 
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under a very strong guard of Mysore troops to Pondicherry, CHAP. XV. 
which Byre Coote was blockading, was totally routed near the Coddaioh. 
place and fled hastily to the shelter of its walls. 

Tiruv^ndipuram (less correctly Tiruvandipuram; called 
TiruTayindirapuram in the Ndldyiraprabandham) is a village of 
3,334 inhabitants standing on the brink of the Gadilatn 44 miles 
west of Cuddalore. A majority of the population are Vaishnava 
Brdhmans. Local tradition says that V^ddnta Desikar, writer 
of the well-known commentary on the works of the Vaishnava 
reformer Ite.m4nuja, lived here for fifteen years, and his 
residence is still pointed out. The anicut across the river 
opposite the village has already been mentioned in Chapter 
IV (p. 137). The maximum water level on it was the 12‘60 feet 
of the flood of 31st December 1903. A little rough country 
paper is made in the village (see p. 162 above) and sold for use in 
the bazaars. 

The place is interesting to geologists from the fine section of 
the Cuddalore sandstones which is visible in the escarpment of 
the extension of the Mount Capper plateau which rises steeply 
above the river immediately east of the village. This is not less 
than 100 feet high. The formation consists of sandstones and 
grits, mottled pink and white, and about 25 feet of the upper 
part is occupied by a bed of very ferruginous clay, half converted 
into laterite. Yellow ochre occurs in the strata and is extracted 
and used for making sect marks. When ground and Isovigated 
it yields a good pigment. 

Tiruvendipuram was the chief village of, and gave its name 
to, a jaghir which was granted to the Company by Muhammad 
Ali, the Nawab of Arcot, in 1749—or 52 years before the major 
part, of the district fell into their hands—and possession of which 
was confirmed by the Mughal Emperor in 1765. A report to 
Government on the farm, written in 1775 and now printed and 
among tlie Collector’s records, gives a very full and interesting 
account of the manner in which the property was administered 
in those days. 

It consisted of 32 villages, five of which were held as a 
shrotriein by a ‘ poligar ’ who was responsible for police duties 
throughout the farm and was required, as usual in such cases, 
to either detect any thefts which were committed or to make 
good the loss, and also to furnish sibbandi peons in the event of 
an invasion by an enemy. Besides the income from his own 
shrotriem villages he also received a small percentage of the 
crops reaped in the other villages of the farm, and a fee of two 
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CHAP. XV. fanams on every loom in them; and in addition one-eighth of the 
OuDDAioRE. land-castoms-dutiea, or ‘ jnncans.’ Under him were fonr watcheri 
whose duties and privileges were similar. The village officers 
and artisans in the jaghir included the astrologer Brihman, the 
accountant, carpenter, smith and shrofiF, three ‘toaties,’ the 
wAsherraan, barber, snake-doctor, potter, shoemaker and sluice- 
diver and, lastly, the ‘ players of Country Music.^ Their several 
duties are indicated by their names. There was also a liead 
accountant, who was responsible to the amildar of the farm 
(or, when it was leased out, to the renter) for the accounts of the 
whole property, and peons to attend on the amildar or renter. 
The report also mentions, as though they were a species of 
village servant, “ the male and female slaves of the husbandmen, 
called Panacaras and Panacarcheys,’' who were paid certain 
shares of the produce at harvest time. 

The cultivators were originally divided into three classes, the 
naitdrs, the vlkudis Awi the purahudis. The first of these claimed 
special rights and perquisites throughout the farm, but these 
were ordered to be abolished in 170b and thenceforth until 1775 
they differed in no wise from the other ulkudis. In the latter 
year their privileges were restored, but they were again abolished 
on Ist January 1786, and in their place a commission of five per 
cent, on the net revenues of the farm was granted to them, 
which they enjoyed until 1807 when (see below) they became 
renters of the jaghir. The ulkudis ('dwellers within’) were 
those ryots who had always resided on the farm, while the 
purakudis (‘dwellers without’) were cultivators brought into it 
occasionally to till land not taken up by the ulkudis. 

The system on which the land revenue was collected is too 
complicated to be set out here in full, but. very briefly stated, it 
proceeded on the following principles: 'l.’he land was either 
granted on a fixed rent or cultivated on the sharing principle. 
In both cases, deductions (amounting to lOJ per cent.) were 
made from the crop for the fees to the village officers and 
artisans, to the slaves above mentioned and to the local temples 
before the cultivator was allowed to remove any portion of it. 
The land was classed either as ‘paddy’ (wet) land or ‘small 
grain’ (dry) land. The dry land was usually assigned on a rent 
fixed either annually or by immemorial custom; the wet land was 
either rented or was cultivated on the sharing principle. 
In the latter case the share of the crop which was taken 
by the sirkar or the renter differed according as the land 
was watered by channels or by baling with picottahs. If it 
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was supplied by cliannels, the ryots’ share (after making the 
deductions already mentioned) was 40 per cent, if he was an ulkudi 
and 45 per cent, if he was purakudi; if the water had to be baled, 
the share of both of them alike was two-thirds of the crop. If 
the land was rented instead of being cultivated on the sharing 
system arrangements were similarly made by which the purakudis 
obtained it on easier terms than the ulkudis. 

The ‘ juncans,’ or land-customs, were levied on goods brought 
into the farm, on those taken out of it, and on those which merely 
passed through it. The rates were exceedingly complicated, 
differing at the different customs-gates (of which there were eight) 
and varying with the nature of the goods and even with the per¬ 
sonality of their owners, some merchants being allowed a lower 
tariff than others. They included a number of fees to certain 
individuals, such as the head accountant and sundry Brdhmans, 
and to the temples at Tirupapuliytir, Tiruv^ndipuram itself and 
Tirumanikuli, an adjoining village. The report gives a mass 
of details regarding the precise rates charged. Elephants were 
always measured for the assessment of the duty, paying so much 
for every three English feet of their height. 

In addition to these imposts, taxes were levied in each 
village on looms, dyers, the yards of ‘painters’ of cloth, shops (or 
‘boutigues’ as the reporj calls them) in which certain commodities 
were sold, on carts Let out for hire, and on the houses of certain 
classes of the population, including even coolies and fishermen. 

In 1787, the year after the Board of Eevenue was first estab¬ 
lished, it was held that the system of amdni under which the 
farm was then managed was too complicated for Europeans, and 
the villages were rented out. In 180f!, when the idea of perma¬ 
nent settlements was coming into favour, the Board directed that 
the farm should be divided into six estates and sold subject to the 
payjnent of a fixed permanent rent. The ndttdrs, however, offered 
to become the proprietors of the farm and in the next year the six 
estates were handed over to them for a fixed rent on condition 
that they abandoned their claiin to the 6 per cent, commission on 
the net revenues which they were then (see above) enjoying. 
Subsequently much of the farm came back into the possession of 
Government, but parts of it are still held as mittah or shrotriem 
land. 

The Vishnu temple in Tiruvendipuram is well known. It 
stands on the very edge of the Gadilam river close under the high 
escarpment of the Mount Capper plateau, on a sort of terrace 
which seems clearly to have been made (or at least enlarged) to 
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CHAP. XV. hold it. Much of it is huilt of the laterite found on the plateau. 

Ccddaiobe. Immediately helow it is a picturesque bathing-ghdt leading down 
to tile river. The building must bo very ancient, as it is men¬ 
tioned (as the shrine of Devandy aka Perumdl) in the coUeotion of 
Vaishnava hymns known as the NAldyirafrabandham,, which were 
certainly composed before the time of the reformer Rdmdnuja, 
who was bom in 1017 A.D. The inscriptions in it are numerous, 
and include grants of the Chola and Pdndya kings and the curious 
account already alluded to in Chapter II (p. 34) of the rescue by 
a Hoysala king of the Chdla emperor wlio had bean imprisoned in 
this district by one of his own feudatories. 

It is not, however, architecturally remarkable, and at present 
it is chiedy known for the bitter feud which exists between the 
followers of the Tengalai and Vadagalai doctrines regarding the 
details of the worship which should be carried on in it. This 
dispute has been going on ever since 1760 and one phase of it is 
at this moment up before the Privy Council for adjudication. 
Judging from the history of the similar feuds between the same 
two sects at Oonjeeveram, it is unlikely thut any judicial decision 
by any tribunal, however supreme, will set the matter finally at 
rest or prevent the parties from finding some fresh ground of 
antagonism. 

The story of the dispute is given in I.L.R., 12 Madras, 356 ff. 
(1889) and 26 Madras, 376 ff. (1903) and, very briefly stated, 
is as follows: The deity to which the temple is dedicated is 
D^vandyakasvdmi, and the image of V^ddnta D^sikar already 
mentioned, a saint or religions preceptor of the Vadagalai sect, is 
consecrated therein. The Vadagalai ritual and creed dominated 
in the temple from time immemorial and the Tengalais endeav¬ 
oured as early as 1807 to change that state of things but failed. 
In that year they filed a suit in the Zilla Court at Vriddhachalam 
to recover damages from the Vadagalais for having prevented 
them from placing in the temple the image of their religious 
teacher and saint, Manavdla Mah4muni. The Zilla Judge dis¬ 
missed the suit (1810) and the Provincial Court (1815) upheld 
his decision. The Tengalais had meanwhile set up an idol of 
Manav&la Mabdmuni in the temple, and in 1816 the Vadagalais 
moved the Zilla Court to have it removed. This was ordered. 

In 1828 the Tengalais had another image of the saint made, 
and carried it in procession through certain streets of the vfllage 
which the Vadagalais claimed to be attached to the temple. The 
Vadagalais sued them in the Zilla Court of Chingleput and the 
case went on appeal to the Provincial Court and finally to the 
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Court of Badr Ad^lat. This last ordered in 1840 tliat the public CHAP. XV. 
worship and carrying in procession of the image of ManavAla CunnAtoiiB. 
Mah4man.i was an unauthorised innovation. 

Between 1840 and 1868 the Tengalais attempted on several 
occasions to evade this decree, but were prevented by the Magis¬ 
tracy. In 1868 they began to build a new temple in the 
Tiruvendipuram agrahdram and tried to set up in it an image of 
Pillalokdch^ri, the teacher of Manavdla Mah4muni. The District 
Magistrate, however, passed an injunction preventing them from 
doing so. 

But in 1886 the District Magistrate refused to prohibit 
public worship of the idol and in the same year he supported the 
Tengalais in holding a funeral procession in the streets, and in 
1896 in conducting the monthly public procession of Manavdla 
Mahimoni, referring the Yadagalais to the civil courts for redress. 

The Vadagalais filed a suit accordingly iu the District Court, but 
it was dismissed and the dismissal was uplield by the High Court 
on appeal. A second appeal has now been preferred to the 
Privy Council. 

In Tirum4nikuli, a village adjoining Tiruvdndipuram, is an 
ancient Siva temple which is mentioned in the Tamil Dicdram, 
and must therefore have been in existence prior to the ninth 
century A.D. It contains a number of iuscriptions of the Chola 
kings, one Pdndya grant and several records of the R4shtrakfita 
dynasty.^ 

Tiydgavalli : A village of 1,608 inhabitants on the bank of 
the Uppandr (Paravandr) eleven miles south of Cuddalore. To 
reach it, one crosses the river by a ferry near the Alapdkkam 
railway-station. There were formerly some salt-pans in the 
village, but they have now (see Chapter XII, p. 234) been closed. 

At certain seasons they swarm with snipe. Half a mile from 
the village is Tiruchopuram, formerly a hamlet of Tiydgavalli bnt 
now made into a separate revenue village. It is badt on one of 
the sand-dunes which are so numerous in this part of the taluk, 
and is known for its temple. This is not architecturally remark¬ 
able—unless for the fact that its shrine is built of stone although 
there are no quarries within many miles—but for many years 
it was buried under the encroaching sands of the dunes and its 
excavation and re-consecration have been sufficiently unnsual 
events to make it a popular place of pilgrimage. The removal of 
the sand is said to ha\'c been effected by Komarappa Ndyak and 
Sankara Ndyak, his son, the latter of whom was proprietor of 


’ For detftili, boo Governmeiit aimnkl report for 1901-01. 
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CHAP. XV. OhennappaTi4yakanp41aiyam in tlie first quarter of the last 
CtiDDALoBE. century, but the villagers say that even now there is some more 
of the building which is still under the sand. In late years 
Doraisvdmi Eeddi of Tondamdnattam has done much towards the 
repair and enlargement of the temple. The building contains 
several inscriptions of the Chdia and P4ndya kings, a list of 
which will be found in the Q-overnraent Epigraphist’s report 
for 1903-04. 

Venkatimp^ttai ; Fourteen miles south-west of Cuddalore 
and two miles to the north of the road thence to Vriddhachalam ,■ 
population 2,343. 

There are two mantapams in this village which are less known 
than they deserve to be. One of them is in the outer courtyard 
of the Vdnug6p41a temple. This is some 50 feet square and is 
upheld by a number of pillars some of which are well carved but 
seem to have been left unfinished. Among the sculpture on 
them is a representation of Eama sleeping on a serpent—a very 
unusual position for him—with Sita and Hanumdn at his feet. 

The other mantapam faces this same temple and is far finer. 
It consists of a square erection with a porch at either end, all 
built of cut stone. The main building stands in a commanding 
position on a masonry terrace seven feet above the ground. It 
is 60 feet square and is supported on sixteen huge monolithic 
pillars—in four rows of four each —which are six feet square at 
the base and as much as thirty-four feet in height. The spaces 
between them are filled in with masonry and the flat roof is 
formed of great stone slabs—of which a large number are as 
much as seventeen feet in length—laid upon cross beams of stone 
which rest upon the tops of the pillars. The four central pillars 
are excellently carved and the budding is one of the most strik¬ 
ing in all the district; but, as in the case of the other mantapam, 
the work seems to liave been left unfinished. It is now very 
dilapidated ; the roof leaks, the walls are cracked and the flooring 
has gone. 

Local tradition says that both erections were the work of one 
Venkatarama (who apparently gave her name to the vdlage) who 
was the sister of one of the kings of Gringee in the days of old. 
One of the Mackenzie MSS. mentions a Venkatapati of Venka- 
tammapdttai, a Kavarai by caste, as ruling over the Gingee 
country about 1478 A.D. and vigorously persecuting the Jains 
round about, and the diary of Eanga PiUai, the well-known confi¬ 
dential agent of Dupleix, calls the village Venkatammfilp^ttai. 
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KalIiAkubchi lies along’ the western border of South Arcot and 
includes the whole of that part of the Kalrayan hills which stands 
within the limits of the district. It is thus the most picturesque 
find diversified of all the seven taluks and contains the largest 
extent of forest, ten per cent, of its total area being made up of 
reserves. Like the rest of the district, it drains eastwards towards 
the sea, but the land on the west immediately under the hills is 
fairly high and the fall is thus more rapid than elsewhere. 

Statistics of KaUakurchi will be found in the separate 
Appendix. It is the biggest taluk in the district but., excepting 
only its neighbour Vriddhachalam, the least populous. The 
density of its people to the square mile is thus much less than in 
any other taluk and, as was therefore to be expected, in the last 
intercensal period its inhabitants increased more rapidly than 
those of any other. They are educationally the most backward 
in the district. 

KaUakurchi receives less rainfall than any other part of South 
Arcot and is not protected by any large sources of irrigation. Its 
chief crop is consequently varagu, which does not want much 
moisture. A great deal of sugar-cane is, however, raised. 'I'he 
chief trade centre is Tiy4ga Drug. Accounts of this and other 
places of interest within the taluk are appended :— 

Brahmakundam ; Eighteen miles in a straight line west of 
Tirukkoyihlr, on no main road. Population 1,176. South of it, 
in the dry land and surrounded by prickly-pear, is a small mound 
out of which is dug a white earth which is used for making sect- 
marks. It is said to be the ashes of a sacrifice which Braluna 
once made here, and has given the village the name it hears. 
There is another similar mound to the north of N aUilr in the 
Vriddhachalam taluk which is said to mark the site of a sacrifice 
by the P4ndava brothers.* 

Chinna Salem ; A uniou of 6,205 inhabitants nine mUes 
south-west of KaUakurchi on the Salem road. Though fairly 
populous, it is a poor-looking place, the only decent buildings 
in it being the traveUers’ bungalow, the chattram and the 

* The discnssionB which hare taken place regarding the origin of the aih- 
mounda of Bellary are referred to on pp. 228-31 of the Garetteer of that diatriot. 
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police-station. The village was formerly a maklidsa belonging 
to Gangada NayinAr, one of the poHgars who were entrusted 
with kdvali, or police, duties. The village and the kdvali fees 
brought him in a revenue of 3,427 pagodas, or Rs. 11,994, and 
when the Company took over the policing of the country these, 
like similar revenues in other parts, were resumed, and the 
poligar was granted a pension of Rs. 1,799. On his death in 
1818 three-quarters of this allowance was continued to his 
adopted son. 

Chinna Salem is now chiefly known for the guinea-worm (due 
to bad water) and fever whicdi infest it, and for its manufacture 
of cotton fabrics and woollen blankets. The cotton stuffs consist 
of the usual red cloths worn by the women of tlie district. Dyed 
yam is sent to the village by a Salem merchant and distributed 
by his local agent among the weavers, wlio work at piece-rates for 
him. The woven cloths are sent to Salem. A certain quantity 
of coarse, white dupatm are also made for local consumption. 
The manufacture of the blankets is done by some forty families 
of Oanarese-speaking Kurubas. They are made of sheep’s wool 
on the usual horizontal looms. 

'I’he village temple contains some very fair carving. 

An account of the geology of the neighbourhood wiU be 
found in J.A.S.B., xiv, 762-3. 

The festival at the Drau])adi slirine here is famous through¬ 
out the south-western corner of South Arcot, and the fire-walking 
which takes place thereat is perhaps a more serious ordeal than 
in any other place in the district. 

Kallakurchi : A union with a population of 7,477 ; head¬ 
quarters of the tahsildar, the sub-jnagistratc and a sub-registrar; 
has a liospital, a police-station, and a good travellers’ bungalow 
placed on the edge of a picturesque drinking-water tank. This 
tank is said to have been built partly by public subscription, and 
a former tahsildar of the place, Saiyad Mir S4hib, interested 
himself in getting repairs done to the channel from the G6mu- 
khanadi by which it is supplied. The same officer built the 
chattram which stands south of the main road just at the entrance 
of the village from the east. Nearly opposite this are the ruins 
of Messrs. Parry and Co.’s old distillery. A missionary of the 
Danish Lutheran Mission resides in Kallakurchi. 

The chief exports of the place are jaggery, which is made from 
the sugar-cane which is so widely grown round about, and indigo. 
The former goes to Panruti—this town being preferred to 
Tirukkdyilhr, although the latter is nearer, partly because the 
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journey tliithor does not involve crossing the Ponnaiydr and partly 
also because it is a centre of the trade and better prices are 
procurable there. The indigo is sent to Madras or Pondicherry. 

The old taluk ofRce (on the Salem road) is now used as a boys’ 
school. The new one stands on liigh ground north of the town. 
Just behind it are the ruins of a mud fort, star-shaped with eight 
points, the inside of which is now cultivated. It is known in the 
village as ‘ Kh4n Sdliib’s fort ’ and the well-known ballad of 
Desing Edja of Gringee mentions Khiin Shhib of Kallakurchi as 
one of tlie adherents of tlie Nawab at the great battle in which 
Desiiig was killed and relates how he was ‘ shattered in pieces ’ 
by Desing before that hero was himself slain. The view of the 
Kalrdyan hills from the ramparts of this old fort is always 
beautiful. 

Kalrayan hills ; Some account of the physical aspects of 
this range has already been given in Chapter I (p. 8) and it 
has been mentioned that the part of it which lies in Soutli Aroot 
is divided into three jaghirs called respectively (after their 
founders) the Jadaya Gaundan, Kurumba Gaiindan, and Ariya 
Gaundan, hills, and tliat these are again subdivided into nads, or 
groups of villages. 

The three poligars who own them are still known respectively 
by these names and are referred to by the natives as ‘ the Jadaya 
Gaundan poligar,’ the ‘ Kurumba Gaundan poligar ’ and ‘ the A riya 
Gaundan poligar ’; but if a personal distinction between any one of 
these chiefs and his predecessors or successors is required it is 
effected by giving him the third name which he bears prefixed to 
these two hereditary and territorial appellations. Thus the present 
chief of the Jadaya Gaundan hiUs (at present a minor) is called 
Ndranappa Jadaya Gaundan while his father was known ns 
AnnadAna Jadaya Gaundan. The southern portion of the range 
belongs to the* Jadaya Gaundan poligar, the central part to 
Kurumba Gaundan and the northern section to Ariya Gaundan. 
This last is the most retiring of the three, and never leaves his 
jaghir ; but for some reason which is not clear he seems to take 
precedence of the other two. His representative, for example, 
pours the first lot of water over the joined hands of the couple at 
weddings, then Kurumba Gaundan’s representative, and lastly 
Jadaya Gaundan’s. The three estates contain respectively four, 
three, and two n^ds, and the number of villages in them was, at 
the census of 1901, 40, 40, and 11 respectively, the population of 
which was .severally 10,009, 7,499 and 2,318. Eut the ‘ villages ’ 
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are merely fortuitous collections of huts with no definite bounda¬ 
ries and containing in several instances less than a dozen 
persons, an<l the number of tliem lias varied considerably at 
different times and in different reports. Five of the Jadaya 
Gaundan villages and an equal number of tliose of the JCurumba 
Gaundan jaghir are situated on the low ground below the hiUs, 
In charge of each ndd is a inuppan, who collects the revenue and 
corresponds to the revenue inspector of Government villages, 
and whose post is hereditary. Each village has a headman called 
the gaundan or monigar, and a menial servant known as tlie 
kangdni. H'he nattdn has peons called ndttn-sdvagar. 

The nature of the tenure of tliese jaghirs under British rule is 
explained in the following extract of a letter from the Inam 
Conimissiouer to Government, dateil 19th December 1801 ; — 

“ I have the honour to submit for the orders of Government the 

cirouuistauoes of three Hill Estates 
situiited within the Knllnkurchi Taluk 
of the district of South Arcot, belong¬ 
ing to the Poligars named in the 
margin, and comprising 96 hill vil¬ 
lages with their dependent hamlets. 
Those estates do not appear to have 
come under consideration during the general resumption of Poligars’ 
lands made in this district in Fasli 1216, probably in (sonsequence of 
their being situated in the then existing jaghir of Sankarapuram, 
After the reversion of the jaghir in Fasli 1229, enquiry was made on 
one or two occasions into the condition of the hill villages, but no 
decision wa.s arrived at, nor was any report made to the Board of 
Eavenue, 

“ The hill villages were never surveyed, nor have they a }>lace in 
the Collector’s accounts, and there are no snnads or other documents 
in the possession of the Poligars from which information regarding 
their tenure can be obtained. There seems to be no doubt, however, 
that they were acquired in connection with kavali offices of the Poli¬ 
gars, and they constitute in fact their mukhasas, or villages given for 
their personal subsistence. Ariya Gaundan held no kavali under 
this Government, but ho has paid, ever since the days of the Nawab, 
a small nazzar or peshkasb of Eupoes 37'-6-2, which was probably 
imposed in consequence of his holding no office. Beth the other Poli¬ 
gars, who hold their villages reiit freo, had kavalis in the Government 
taluks, but with the abolition of their offices in Fasli 1216 llieir lauds 
and fees wore resumed and money pensions were conferred on them. 
Kurumba Gaundan, however, continues to enjoy kavali maniyams in 
the villages of tho resumed jaghir, though he has long ceased to 
render any services for them. 


Numbor 

of 

villnges. 

Arba (tauudim ... i t 

Kurumba Gaundiin ... 42 

.Tadnya Oaund.in ... 4<i 
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“The mukhdsa Tillages enjoyed by the former District Eevenue CHAP.'XV. 
and Police Officers partook of the nature of personal grants, wbilethe Kalla. 

rntdriiyains and fees wore more properly regarded as the emoluments kc^i. 

of the office. 'L'he former were accordingly in several instances conti¬ 
nued to the family when the office was abolished, though the other 
emoluments attached to it were discontinued. Acting on this view, 
the similar tenures found in Nelloi-e have, under the sanction' of 
Q-overnment, been treated as j>ersonal grants in the present settlement, 
and enfranchised on a quit-rent equal to one-eighth of their value; 
and, with the apjuoval of Government, I propose to adopt a similar 
course in regard to the villages under notice, which appear to have 
been held by the;families of the Poligars from very remote times. 

The value of the villages will be carefully ascertained in communica¬ 
tion with the Collector, and in the case of AriyaGaundan the quit-rent 
to be imposed will be in addition to his piresent poshkash. 

“ From the accompanying memorandum of the assets and expendi¬ 
ture of one of those Poligars taken from a statement furnished by 
him to the Collector, it will be seen that a very large portion of their 
income is expended for various religious purposes and for tlie main¬ 
tenance of a large personal cstablishmeut. I propose, however, to 
take no note of these alienations, and to impose the quit-rent upon 
the full value of the villages, leaving it to (he Poligars to make such 
retrenchment in their expenditure as they may find expedient. 

“There is another village, called Tirukkauangdr, situated in 
the plains, belonging to the Poligar Katcho Rdyan, This village is 
entered in the Collector’s account as an izara village, owing perhaps 
to the circumstance of its bearing a. peshkash which has been paid 
from the days of the former governmonte ; but its teenre is similar to 
that of the other Poligars’ villages above described, and I propose 
to enfranchise it at onc-eighth of its value iii addition to present 
peshkash. 

“ This Poligar, as well as Kuriimha Gaundan above referred to, 
enjoys kiiTall mdniyams in tbe villages of the resumed jaghir of 
Sankarapurarn, which are either fixed in extent or form a proportion 
of the Goverument lauds annually cultivated by ryots. Those 
maniyams, as being more properly tlie emolument attached to the 
abolished kdvali offices, will, in both instances, bo enfranchised on a 
quit-rent equal to one-half of their value; aud the fluctuating 
maniyams, which consist of an annually varying percentage of laud 
proportionate to the ayan cultivation, will be further commuted into 
a fixed extent of land with reference to the average cultivation of the 
last five or ten years." 

At tlie enquiry referred to in this letter Jadaya Gaundan 
produced (see G.O., No. 373, Revenue, dated dOth January 1872) 
four copper sdsanams, two dated in the reign of king Achyuta of 

' Order of Government, dated 25th October 1860, No. 1961, paragraph 6; 
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Vljajanagar in the year (corresponding to 1532 A.D. and two 
dated in 1519. All of them are gmnts of villages hy local chiefs 
and the two latter make the grant to “Jadayappa Gaundan, 
poligar, residing at Tirupati Anaimalai.” The names of the 
villages mentioned in them do not correspond with any now in 
existence, bnt the sAsanains at least give a clue to the date from 
which the estates have existed, and the first two recite that the 
grants made by them are for the purpose of keeping op the service 
to Gajagiri Venkatesa Periiiniil. Ventatesn Perumal is the name 
of the god in the Chinna Tirupati temple and Gajagiri (‘ elephant 
hill ’) is another form of the name Anaimalai by which the hiRs 
were apparently then known. So the.se two grants seem to have 
been made to the Cliinna Tirupati shrine. 

Government approved the Tnam Commissioner’s proposals and 
the three estates were converted into enfranchised inams in 1867, 
being enfranchised at one-eighth of their apparent gross value. 
They pay road-cess like other whole inams. The jodi on the 
Jadaya Gaundan jaghir is Rs. 225, on the Kurumlia Gaundan 
villages Ks. 154, and on the Ariya Gaundan estate Es. TO. The 
road-ces.s is, respectively, Rs. 112-10-8, Rs. 76-13-1 and Rs. 
18-11-3. In the course of an enquiry held in 1900 into the ques¬ 
tion of tlie basis on which the road-cess should be calculated, 
the KaUakurchi tabsildar reported that the income of the Jadaya 
Gaundan estate was then some Es. 3,600 and that of the Kurumba 
Gaundan jaghir Rs. 5,400. 

In the villages in the plains, which are cultivated by ryots 
of the ordinary classes, assessment is charged by the poligars 
according to the acreage tilled. On the hiUs, however, the revenue 
is raised in a curiously primitive and patriarchal manner which is 
perhaps without a paraRel in any other part of tlie Presidency 
outside the Agencies of the three northern districts. A large part 
of it is derived from such old-fashioned imposts as plough-taxes 
and poR-taxes. In the Knruinba Gaundan hiRs (and in the other 
two jaghirs the rules are very similar) the poR-tax is levied at the 
rate of Rs. 2 per annum for every married couple and As. 8 for each 
widower or bachelor above the age of ten years. Women are 
exempt. There is also a tax of As. 12 on each plough, on payment 
of which a man is aRowed to cultivate as much land as he likes. 
Other contributions levied are As. 2 from each married, and anna 
1 from each unmarried, man towards the celebration of the 
festival at the-Chinna Tirupati temple ; the same amounts towards 
the poligar’s expenses at Pongal j As. 2j for road-cess ; and (in 
the Jadaya Gaundan hiRs) As. 2 for ghee for the poligar. Miscel¬ 
laneous payments to the poUgar include subscriptions to the cost 
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of weddings and funerals in his family and a fee (Rs. 3 to Rs. 5) 
for permission to contract a marriage. Moreover, menial services 
in liis house are performed for nothing by his subjects, men 
coming for a week or so at a time and hewing his wood and 
drawing his water. 

Other considerable items in the revenue are the receipts from 
timber and minor forest produce and from monopolies. TJie 
forests in the Kurumha Gaundan jaghir, the poligar of which was 
kind enough to come to Kallakurchi to give me particulars of his 
property, used to be managed on the ainani system but are now 
leased out. Certain of the more valuable trees, such as tamarinds, 
mangoes, jack-fruit and teak, are excluded from the lease and not 
allowed to be feUed. The terms of the lease also forbid the cutting 
down of under-sized trees. The minor produce, except gall-nuts 
(inyrabolams), is usually dealt with separately. It includes the 
valuable dye known as ‘ kapda (or kamela) powder,’ which is 
obtained from the red glands on the surface of the capsule of the 
Mallotus philippinensis (or Rottlera tinctorin) tree and is used for 
giving a rich orange or flame colour to silk ; the bark of vemhddam 
(Ventilago Madraspatana), another dye; and much honey, whicli 
the Malaiydlis collect from the bees’ nests in the cliffs by letting 
themselves down with ladders made of creepers. Sandal is sold 
by itself. The timber contractors, who are people from the low 
country and seldom g(j up the hills at aU, do not apparently 
trouble themselves much to select trees for felling, but pay the 
Malaiyilis for any they bring down. 

The monopoly income is derived by leasing to some merchant 
of the plains the right to buy the cultivators’ grain at a fixed 
price below the market rate. The ryots are obliged to sell this 
man certain kinds of produce at these fixed rates. This is 
perhaps the only really objectionable item among tlie quaint 
practices of this odd revenue system. 

The culti\'ation on the hills is either permanent [uravakadu) or 
shifting {pnnakddu). The former is carried out on the more level 
tops of the hills, which have long been cleared of practically all 
their growth ; and the latter on the wooded slojies, the jungle 
being cleared and burnt, the ground ploughed, and the seed sown 
broad cast. After one or two crops have been thus taken off it, the 
land is left fallow for a time until the growth has re-e.stablished 
itself, when the process is repeated. The crops sown include 
castor, dhall, eambu, ragi, varagu, saraai, avarai, a little cholam, 
some small quantity of rain-fed paddy, and mustard. In gardens 
here and there, limes, oranges and plantains are raised. Tobacco 
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is also cultivated, the hill-people being great smokers. The 
cultivation is careful and with better management these jaghirs 
would bo valuable properties. 

The temple at Ohinna Tirupati is not architecturally remark¬ 
able, being a plain stone erection destitute of ornament, but it has 
a great reputation, even among the dwellers in the low country, 
and the annual (sar-festival there in December or January is 
largely attended by people from the plains as well as by the 
Malaiydlis. The ordinary worship is performed by a Malaiyali 
priest, but on this occasion a Yaishnava Brdhman is brought up 
from below to conduct the service. T’he shrine, like others in 
similarly,wild spots, has a reputation for granting success to those 
who make vows to it and is a favourite place for the ceremony of 
the first shaving of the heads of Hindu children. The god, as 
has been mentioned, is Venkatesa (or Srinivasa) Perumdl, and is 
identical witli the deity at the famous shrine at Tirupati in North 
Arcot. Hence the name Ohinna Tirupati. 

Some account of the Malaiydlis who dwell on these Kalrayan 
h ills will be found in Chapter II£, p. 106; the forests on them are 
mentioned in Chapter V, p. 149 ; and of the fever which infestg 
thejfi in Chapter IX, p. 194. 

Kugaiyiir, population 1,008, stands on the bank of the 
Vellar in the extreme south of the taluk. It used to be in the 
Vriddhachalam taluk. The carving in the goddess’ shrine in the 
temple to Svarnapuresvara i.s excellent, a curious point about it 
being that the under aides of the stone eaves are cut to resemble 
bamboo work, even the nails being represented. The same thing, 
it may bo noted, is to be seen in the temple of Sembedu, seven 
miles west of Gingce. The Kugaiy^fir shrine contains many long 
inscriptions in Tamil which have not yet been deciphered. There 
are three otlier temples in ruins in tlie place and also the traces of 
a fort, and the local tradition is that the village was once the 
capital of an ancient king called Malangan, It is said that people 
digging in tlie village sometimes discover old walls and pavements. 
Half a mile to the east are two or three circles of rough stone.s 
set up on end and about two feet out of the ground. These no 
doubt at one time enclosed prehistoric kistvaens. 

Rdvuttanallur : About sixteen miles north of Kallakurchi, 
on no main road. Population 1,100. South of it is a small 
eminence which was once fortified and on which there is still a 
big cannon. A small detachment of sepoys was stationed there 
as late as 1803. The name means ‘ tlie good village of the RAvut- 
tan,’ and the story connected with it relates to the turning-point 
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in the life of the saint and poet Mdnikya-Vdohakar, wlio lias 
already been mentioned on pp. 96 and 274 above. The tale is told 
witli much wealth of picturesque detail in Dr. G. U. Pope’s Intro¬ 
duction to Ids translation of the Tiruvdchakam the collected 
works of the poet, and very briefly is as follows : Manikya- 
Vdchakar (‘ he whose utterances are rubies ’) lived in perhaps the 
fifth or sixth century after Christ and was in early life the Prime 
Minister of the Pandya king at Madura. But though he was 
surrounded with every luxury and trusted with almost supreme 
power, Ins mind turned ever to higher matters and the mysteries of 
the foundations of belief. 

One day his king receives news that in a port to the north-east 
ships have arrived with multitudes of horses of rai’e value from 
Arabia. He despatches his Prime Minister with an immense 
treasure to purchase the animals. On the way Manikya-Vachakar 
meets with Siva himself, disguised as an ascetic, learns from his 
lips tlie meaning of the mysteries over which he has so long 
pondered, renounces the world to become the disciple of this great 
guru, and hands over to his new master the whole of the vast 
treasure which liad been entrusted to him by the king for the 
purchase of the horses. The tale is carried to the king, who sends 
Mdnikya-Vdchakar an order to return instantly. At tho bidding 
of Ills guru lie does so, and assures the monarch that the horses wiO 
appear on a date he names. Tiuttlie king mistrusts his promise 
and thrusts him meanwhile into prison. 

To deliver him from this plight Siva, the supposed guru, gathers 
together a multitude of jackals from the jungles, turns them aU 
into splendid horses and brings them into Madura, himself, dis¬ 
guised as the Musalman .RAvuttan who has brought them from 
foreign parts, riding at the head of the cavalcade. The king 
releases Mdnikya-Vachakar and restores him to favour ; but that 
very night the supposed horses resume their real shapes and 
escape to their native jungles. The Prime Minister is once more 
seized, and is only delivered by Siva sending a flood down the 
igai which threatens to overwhelm Madura and proves to the 
narch that his minister is no ordinary mortal. Bavuttanallhr 
’.lly declared to be the place at which Siva in the form of the 
ttan marshalled the jackal-horses before shirting for Madura. 
xShivandiyam ; Eleven miles in a direct line north-east of 
akurchi, on the road from Tirukkdyilur to TiyagaDrug; 
'ulation 2,680. The temple here, like so nmny others in the 
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district, was once fortified, and Ornie mentions its capture by tlie 
Englisli in 1760. It is dedicated to Ardbanaiisvara, or ‘ half- 
woman Siva ’ and it is said that when oblations of honey are poured 
over tlie lingamwithinitaiiiinageof a woman, previously invisible, 
appears on that emblem. The richly-carved raantapara on the 
right of the main entrance is said by the custodians to have been 
built by the great Tirumala Niyak of Madura, and a figure sculp¬ 
tured tliorein is stated to be a representation of tliat ruler. Among 
the carvings is one of a rearing ydli, enclosed in the mouth of 
which is a ball of stone which can be turned in any position by tlie 
liand, but not removed. Others like it are to be seen in the temple 
in the Vellore fort and in the great Mindkshi shrine at Madura. 

Inside the enclosure of the Kishivandiyam temple is a shrine to 
Muniyanaru, one of the village gods, which is surrounded by odd 
little clay images of babies, presented to it by parents who have 
been blessed with offspring and believe their good fortune to be 
due to their prayers at this shrine. Similar collections of these 
images may be seen at sev'eral other village temples in this 
part of the district. 

Bishivandiyara was the chief village of a jaghir which included 
Veukilam and part of Pallagach^ri and was granted to ‘ Serintha- 
SGcawn ’ by the Nawab of Arcot and continued, on his death in 
1775, to his sons. It was at that time supposed to be worth 
Bs. <1,605 per annum, but it was neglected and in 1846, when the 
last of the liolders died and the question of its resumption came 
up for consideration, it was reported to be worth no more than 
Bs. 1,639 yearly. 

Sankarapurain {alias Alagdpuram) lies eleven miles nortli of 
Kallakurchi and contains 2,155 inliabitants and a police-station. 
North of it are the ruins of an old fort and within this and in 
several other places in this and adjoining villages are some notable 
topes of fruit trees, which hare been reserved by the Forest 
department. 

The village gave its name to ‘ the Sankardpuram jaghir,’ 
which has an interesting history. It was conferred in 1789 
the Nawab Mubammad Ali on his minister, Saiyad Muhamm, 
Azim Khan Bahadur, in consideration of his long and faitlV 
services, and consisted ^ of some 182 villages (different acco 
give differing numbers) grouped into four estates round Sankl 
puram, Cbekkadi (in Tiruvanndmalai tuluk), Palaiyamkot 
(near Sriinushnam in Chidambaram) and Kollainalai (in the sai: 
neighbourhood). 


* G.O., No. 1267, Eeveaue, dated 6t‘h October 1874, and connected file. 
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Tlie Sankara puram and Chekkadi portions—tlie latter of wluch 
lay Ijotween the Ponnaiyar and the Kalrayan hills and included 
seven villages on the slopes of these latter—liad originally been 
granted to one Malik Muhammad Ali KJian, killadar of Mustafa- 
garh, by “ a royal firman.’^ When. Haidar Ali of Mysore invaded 
the Carnatic in 1780 he plundere<l tliis man’s family, destroyed 
their records and carried them off to Seringapatani, Ids capital, 
where they remained in prison until 1700, wdien Seringapatani 
was taken by the English and their allies from Tipu, Haidar’s 
son. They were then set at liberty only to find that tlieir jaghir, 
together with other lands, had during their imprisonment been 
given to another. 

The Sankara])uram jaghir was enjoyed by the Muliammad 
Azim aforesaid until his death, and in 1802 Lord Clive’s Govern- 
ment, in compliance with his <lying request, renewed the grant 
(less the revenue from land-customs, salt and saltpetre) in favour 
of his eldest son Saiyad KaUim lllla Khun. It was then worth 
about Rs, 90,000 annually. A dispute subsequently arose among 
tbe various members of the family (“ the first private family in 
the Carnatic ” as Sir Tlioinas Munro described it) regarding the 
amount of their several shares in the property, and tlio estate 
became the subject of a suit in the Supreme Court. Judgment 
went against Kallim TJlla ; his estate was ordered to ho seques¬ 
trated ; and to avoid the process of the Court he fled to a Danish 
Settlement, where he remained from 1821 to 1828. During this 
period, pending the final decision of the suit (which went up to 
the Privy Council), the property, under instructions from the 
Supreme Court, was administered by the Collector. 

The Government of Mr. Stephen Rarabold Lusliington were 
in no wise impressed with the justice of the apportionment of tlie 
estate ordered by tlie Supreme Court and eventually by the Privy 
Council,' and to secure, notwithstanding the orders of the Courts, 
what in their opinion was a fairer division of the property, they 
adopted the simple but ingenious method of resuming tlie jaghir 
altogether and re-apportioning its income as they chose in the 
shape of pensions to tlie family. Provision was at the same time 
made from this income for the descendants of the Malik Muham¬ 
mad Ali Kh4n above mentioned who had lost their property by 
such an unlucky accident. The orders effecting this re-apportion¬ 
ment were dated 30th January 1829 and the jaghir was resumed 
with effect from the 1st February following. The reasons for the 

' Mr- LiiBhingtoii’s minute of Slst Docomber 182b. 
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step were stated to be a desire “ to preserve the respectability of 
an ancient Musalman family, deprived of their subsistence by tlie 
consequences of their family quarrels, and to render it impossible 
that they should continue to distress each other by suits'filed 
upon frivolous pretences in the Supreme Court.” 

Thereafter the viUages were for many years nith(?r leased out 
to renters or, if none were forthcoming, were managed under 
amini, the old customary assessments being retained. Tlieir sub- 
S(!quent revenue history, which is in iiiost of its details entirely 
separate from that of the district as a whole up to the date of the 
existing settlement, differs accorduig as they were included in the 
P41aiyamk(5ttai, Kollamalai, Sankardpuram, or Cltekkadi, portions 
of the jaghir. 

In the Fdlaiyamkdttai villages tho dry land was reported by 
tlve Collector Mr. H all, in a letter to the Board dated 12th May 
1855, to be tlien ass(!s3ed at rates wliicli varied in the same field 
according to the class of the ryot and the nature of the crop ; 
while in wet land the old practioo of a division of tho produce still 
continCied, the Grovernmont sJiare rajiging from 40 per cent, of the 
outturn to 65 per cent, according to the class of the ryot and the 
kind of crop. Additional cesses of all kinds, sucli as nazzars and 
rassums, wore also levied as well. 

In 1857 Mr. Hall settled these Pdlaiyamkottai villages in a 
systematic manner, his work being based on a sqrvey made by 
Captain Priestley in 1854, and when the now settlement made' in 
1858 was intfoducod into the then Chidambaram and Manniir- 
gudi taluks in 1861-62 his rates were only slightly altered to 
render them uniform with the assessments thereby brouglit into 
force in tho country surrounding them.^ 

In the Kollamalai villages (which were 40 in number and were 
situated under the Virdnam tank) no money rates were introduced 
until this same settlement of 1858, it being stated that the ry ots 
were opposed to any change.* 

In the Chekkadi villages no improvement in tho existing 
revenue system was effected nntil 1874. The history of the 
various abortive efforts which were made to remedy the old un¬ 
satisfactory methods will bo found in the papers read in G.O., 
No. 1267, llevenue, dated 5th October 1874. In certain of these 
villages, and also in some of those belonging to tbe Sankardpuram 
portion of the estate, the dry assessment was levied, not on the 

’ See page 276 of Vol. XI'V of Selections from the Records (Settlement of 
Chidambaram and Maimargudi), which gives details of tho rates. 

’ Pp. 29-31 of the samo volume give details. 
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extent of land cultivated^ l)ut on the nuraher of ploughs and axes 
used, the rates being Rs. 10-8-0 for a plough and Re. 1-12—0 for 
an axe. The revenue on wet land was collected dividing the 
crop equally between Government and the ryots, after making 
certain preliminary deductions therefrom. The plough and axe 
taxes worked most injuriously and inequitably. The minimum 
assessment—however little land a man held—was Ks. 10-8-0, the 
rate for one plough ; the ryots naturally kept as few ploughs as 
possible and consequently cultivation was scamped ; and much 
fraud resulted from the ryots either failing to return the true 
number of their ploughs or using more than one piair of bullocks 
to each. It was found, for example, in 1874 that in one village 
the monigar occupied one-ninth of the total extent cultivated 
there, including some of its richest lands, but contributed only 
one-twentieth part of the assessment. 

In 1873 M.R.Ry. Sri Baliah, the Head Quarter Deputy 
Collector, conducted a systematic survey and settlement of these 
Chekkadi villages and in the order of October 1874, already 
mentioned. Government sanctioned his proposals. 

The Sankardpuram portion of the estate was not included in 
this beneficent revision, and tlie old system actually subsisted 
until Fasli 1299 (1889-90), wlten the new settlement then made 
throughout the district was introduced therein.^ 

Sittalur: Eight miles east-south-east of Kallakurchi, on no 
main road ; population 2,599. The annual festival to AngAl- 
amman, the special goddess of the Semhadavan caste, which takes 
place in February or March at this village, is of much local repute. 
Another famous feast to the same deity is that at Malaiyanhr 
referred to on p. 363 below. 

At Sittalur, women who are ‘ possessed of devils ’ in the 
inexplicable manner so common in this country—the disease is 
perhaps due to some obscure form of hysteria or epilepsy • the 
letters of the Jesuit priests in La Mission du JHuditregive many 
striking instances of its prevalence in their time—are believed to 
obtain relief from the affliction by going to the burning-ground 
at Angdlamman’s feast and seizing and pretending to gnaw the 
human bones found lying there. Risk of falling under the in¬ 
fluence of uncanny spirits may he warded off beforehand in the 
same manner. W hat the idea underlying this unsavoury proceed¬ 
ing may be, it is hard to say ; but all powers of darkness and 
black magic are popularly connected with the burning-grounds. 

’ Para. 21 of the Settlement report road in G.O., No. 275, Revenue, dated 
23rd April 1894. 
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In the village is the tomb of Shah Abbas Birdhi, a fakir who 
is said to have been one of the Nawab’s religious preceptors. At 
his urns numbers of fakirs from distant parts assemble. The 
tomb has an inam of some 53 acres in four neighbouring villages. 

Tiydga Drug ; eight miles east of Kallakurchi at the inter¬ 
section of the old road from Arcot to Trichinopoly with the road 
from Salem to Cuddalore. A union of 5,287 inhabitants, con¬ 
taining a police-station and a good Local Fund chattram. 

The place takes its name from the fortified hill immediately 
north of which it lies. This is only some 740 feet in height and 
the space on top is small and cramped, but its position at tho 
junction o£ the above two main roads and commanding the Attfir 
pass from Salem rendered the hill of much importance in the 
wars of the eigliteenth century, and it w&s several times the scene 
of severe fighting. It consists of two knolls, joined hy a some¬ 
what lower saddle, the more western of which is sb'ghtly the higlier 
of the pair. The way up to it starts froin Tiydga Drug village 
and passes up the northern side. The plan of the' place in Orme’s 
history shows that the village was itself fortified in tlie old da> s. 
A mud wall provided with seven bastions and a strong gateway 
ran along what is at present the southern side of the snain street, 
and enclosed a number of buildings constructed on what is now 
for the most part waste ground overgrown with prickly pear 
containing no buildings but the old granary of the fort. North 
of this wall was a second and outer defence with two gates and 
six bastions which snrronndral almost the whole of the present 
village site and ran out nearly as far as the little rocky knoll 
which lies east of the road to Tirukkoyiliir. 

The upper fort is reached by a path which leads through three 
gateways one above the other and among boulders lying about 
in great confusion. Ijocal tradition says tliat it was built by 
a chieftain called L4l Singh. He and his wife are said to be 
buried in the tombs which still stand by the tank just nortli of 
the turning to Kallakurchi, and south of the road to Cuddalore 
is ‘ Lai Singh’s well.’ Nothing is remembered about this chief. 
That the original architect of the fort was a Hindu is, however, 
clear from the fact that on the fallen ruins of the nppermo.st gate, 
which leads through the ramparts themselves, may still he seen, 
carved on the stone, the figures of GHjalakshnii and Subrabmanya. 

On the western knoll of the hill, w'hich is reached hy clamber¬ 
ing over the ruins of the defences and then up some steps roughly 
cot in the rock, are the ruins of a strong battery which is said to 
have been made by the French. Below these is an old cannon 
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marlfed with a royal crown and the monogram ‘ G. R.’ Down 
among the great boulders near by, is a brick and chunam erectio'n 
which is known locally as ‘ the treasury ’ but which, from the care 
with which it has been placed in a position where no shells could 
possibly reach it, was more probably a powder-magazine. On 
the eastern side of tliis knoll, facing the other part of the hiU, is 
a well whicli is called ‘ shryan pilrkkdda kinar,’ or ‘ the well 
which never sees the sun.’ It is situated under big boulders and 
is said never to run dry. In the great drought of 1876, when 
water was very scarce down below, there was a good supply in it. 

On the eastern part of the fort is another big cannon. The 
defences on this side completely command the whole of the village, 
or pettah, below. On the face of the flat sheet-rock here are a 
number of holes which are variously said to have been made fpr 
pegs for pitching tents or for hollows in which to grind grain. 
Neither explanation carries conviction witli it. 

The first mention of the place in Orme, who calls it Thiagar, 
describes an attack upon it in 175(5 by a Frencli detacliment. 
Their cannon and musketry were unable to clear the matchlock 
men out of an impenetrable hedge which then surrounded the 
pettah, and after two days’ fighting, during whicli the marksmen 
in the hedge kept themselves concealed and hit everything wliich 
appeared in sight, the French withdrew. Three years later, 
in 1759, the French General Laiiy .sent a strong detachment 
against the place because the constant ravages of Kistna Rao, 
the kdladar whom tlie Bnglisli had put in charge of it, had greatly 
reduced the revenues of the country round about Pondicherry. 
Three companies of sepoys were at once sent by the English from 
Trichinopoly to enforce the garrison, the officer in eliarge of them 
being Sergeant-major Huntennan. The French theu strength¬ 
ened the force which was to attack it and the English replied 
by sending off from Trichinopoly another detachment of forty 
Europeans with threelguns and six companies of sepoys under the 
command of Lieutenant Eaillard, a Swiss. While on the jiiarch, 
these last were joined hy 1,000 horse belonging to the Nawab. 

Kistna Rao went out to meet the force with all his horse and 
some sepoys, leaving Hunterman with his three companies of 
sepoys and some other foot to hold 'I'iyilga until his return. 
While he was away the whole body of tho French, now com¬ 
mand ed by Viscount Fnrael, arrived hy a fpreed march before 
the place, invested the pettah on all sides, brought two guns 
against the two gates, and sent two parties to escalade other 
parts. A sharp fight followed,, and after two hours the French 
forced one of the gates and brought their guns into the town. 
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HuntermaUj who had lost one-third of his men (hat had inflicted 
an even heavier loss on the enemy) was nearly cut off in his retreat 
to the upper fort. At this moment word was brought that the 
force under Raillard was approaching and Fumel at once marched 
out to meet it. The two bodies met about two miles from the 
fort and Orme describes as follows the action which ensued :— 

“ Raillard, thinking the advantage of his two field-pieces greater 
than it really was, halted his line to cannonade, which the enemy 
stood; and, instead of coming on as Raillard expected, waited till 
their own, whicli were five, came up, when they fired amongst the 
Nabob’s (Nawab’s) cavalry, and knocked down several; on which the 
whole of this dastardly body went off, and left the infantry unflanked. 
Raillard and Kistnarow were in this instant riding towards the 
ctjvalry, to lead them up to the enemy’s; and, hurried by vexation, 
followed in hopes of rallying them, and left the infantry without 
command; against whom the enemy, seeing the horse going off, 
advanced to the push of bayonet. There was, not far in the rear of 
the English line, a village, in which tlie oxen with the ammunition 
and stores were waiting; and the gunners, thinking it a safe station to 
secure the field-pieces, turned, and began to draw thorn off as fast as 
they could, thinking they should he covered by the rest of the infantry; 
who, confused by these various appearances of terror in others, took 
panic themselves, and broke, before the enemy’s Europeans were at 
their breasts; and all instantly fell under the sabres of their black 
cavalry : meanwhile'the exhortations of Raillard and Kistnarow were 
vain to retain the Nabob’s, who went off on the full gallop in the road 
to Trichinopoly. All the Europeans wore killed or made prisoners : 
all the seijoys threw down their arms, and suffered more as the enemy 
did not think them W'orth taking, and only 200 of them got back 
to Trichinopoly. Kistnarow, seeing all lost, followed the Nabob’s 
cavalry; Raillard rode hack to the enemy, discharged his pistols at 
the first he met, and then galloped out of their reach. He w'as after¬ 
wards found dead five miles from the field of action ; liis head and 
breast bruised with violent strokes of his pistol, under which he is 
supposed, as ho had neither cartridges nor sword, to have expired, 
and to have inflicted this severe, but needless execution on himself, 
to avoid the disgrace of his defeat. The enemy returned to Thiagar 
and summoned Kistuarow’s officer in the upper fort to surrender, 
who, encouraged by Serjeant Huntorman, refused; which obliged 
them to send to Cliittapet and Vandiwash for throe mortars and more 
Europeans. They tired and bombarded the rock until the 25th; 
when Ilunterman, having expended nearly all the ammunition, 
capitulated to 600 Europeans, and obtained honourable terms for the 
whole garrison, Kistnarow’s people, as well as the English sepoys; 
all being permitted to march away with their arms, their persons 
without search, their baggage on oxen, and under an escort of French 
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troops to the distuuee they uhoao : tho artillery only excepted. 
The gallautry of Huuterman was rewarded with an Ensign’s 
(•ommission.” ' 

In 1760 the French made over the place to Haidar Ali. It 
was too far from Pondicherry to ho convenient for them to hold, 
and Haidar had long wanted some point in those parts to which 
he could retire in case of disaster. The bargain was arranged by 
the agency of a Portuguese priest named Noronha, who had more 
than once been engaged in similar undertakings, and included an 
understanding that Haidar was to help the French, wlio were 
then being besieged in Pondicherry, on certain terms. Shortly 
afterwards, however, Haidar’s forces were withdrawn, as he was 
himself hard pressed in his own country, and the French occupied 
the place on his account. In the next year (1761), while the 
siege of Pondicherry was proceeding, Captain Preston took the 
pottah and, after a bombardment and blockade of 65 days, aided 
by guns sent by Byre Coote after Pondicherry had fallen, cap¬ 
tured the upper fort as well. In 1781, during Haidar’s invasion 
of the Carnatic, the place fell to his troops, hut it was again 
recovered by the English on ids retirement. In 1790, when Tipn 
was retreating from TrichinopoJy with General Medows after 
him, he passed by Tiydga. The whole of the population of tho 
surrounding country had, taken refuge under its fort, which 
was in command of Captain Flint, the well-known defender of 
Wandiwash. Tipu made demonstrations for a regular siege, hut 
Flint beat otf two attacks on the pottah with considerable loss and 
Tipu did not stay to make a tliird. 

After the cession of the district to the" Company tlie place 
was for some time maintained as ‘ a command,’ the idea being 
that it would afford “ protection against plundering banditti.” 
But Mr. Garrow wrote in 1803 that this hope had not been 
realised, and apparently the’defences were eventually destroyed 
in accordance with the policy which was then laid down that no 
place should be left without a garrison but yet in such a state 
that it might he seized and held hy persons who were likely to 
give trouble, to the authorities. 

From its position, Tiydga Drug is now the most considerable 
centre of trade in the taluk. The jaggery made in the surround¬ 
ing villages is collected liere for export, and the place is also a 
mart for the trade in European and Salem cloths and for other 
imports and exports. Torasalur, about two miles to the north, 
was once noted for the lasting qualities of its native slippers, hut 
those made there nowadays are very inferior. 
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^ Orme, pages 500 and 601, Vol. II, Pharoak's Edn. 
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Varanjaram : Eleven miles south-east, of Kallakurchi on the 
hanks of the Groinukhanadi; police-station; population 754. On 
tho g'opuram of the temple, which is modern work, are representa¬ 
tions of parts of a story connected with the place which, unworthy 
though it is, is known and repeated throughout the taluk. 

The name Varanjaram may be made to mean in Sanskrit 
‘ retraction of the boon,’ and the tale regarding its origin is 
as follows ; Edvana, tho demon king of Ceylon, having performed 
many penances, was promised by Siva any boon he chose to ask. 
He accordingly requested a life lasting three and a half crores of 
years, Siva’s sword Chandrahdsa (‘ the laughter of tho moon ’) and 
lastly Siva’s wife Edrvati. Having obtained these, he was return¬ 
ing to Lanka when, near this village, he saw a nian (who was 
really Vishnu in disguise) planting a piece of tulasi upside down 
and watering it with a pot without any bottom. He laughed at 
the man, but the latter retorted that his operations were perfectly 
sound and that it was Edvana’s own vision which was di.storted 
and made him see all things wrongly. He declared that the sword 
which Rdvana supposed to be Siva’.s famous blade was only a 
piece of wood, that the woman was not Pdrvati at aU, and that 
the life which he thought to liave secured was only one of half a 
crore of years. 

Edvana thereupon returned to Siva in a great fury and 
demanded explanations ; whereon Siva took back the boons and 
this time did really give him worthless substitutes in their place. 
Tho story has no authority in the Edmdyana—though in a passage 
there (Uttara kdndam, canto 16) Siva is represented as giving 
Edvana his sword and an extension of life—and it is not seemly 
that Edvana, a fervent devotee of Siva, should bo represented as 
a.sking for that deity’s wife. The story sounds rather as if it had 
been invented to account for the supposed meaning of the name of 
the village, and then embroidered on to the passage in the Edmd¬ 
yana above referred to by some Yaishnavite as a set off to the tale 
of Edvana having carried off the wife of Vishnu daring the latter’s 
incarnation as Edma. 
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TindivaNam lies in the north-east corner of South Arcotj its CHAP, XV. 
northern limit is the northern boundary of the district and its Tindivanam. 
eastern side faces the Bay of Bengal. It contains, on its western 
frontier, the picturesque group of rocky hills which are known, 
from the famous fortress which stands upon them, as the Gingee 
hills, and scattered throughout other parts of it are smaller isolated 
elevations. Otherwise it is a fairly level plain, standing at a 
higher general level than the rest of the district and draining 
south-eastwards into the Gingee river and its numerous tribu¬ 
taries. Along the coast, much of it is low-lying and swampy, the 
barren area called the Kdliveli and the brackish backwater near 
Marakkdnam being only a very few feet above the sea. 

Figures on many points regarding the taluk are given in the 
separate Appendix to this book. After Kallakurchi, it is the 
largest in South Arcot and next to Cuddalore it is the most popu¬ 
lous. It contains tlie greater part of the Jains of the district. 

It is not a fertile area. Nearly nine-tenths of it (a higher pro¬ 
portion than in any other taluk) is covered with rod soil; it contains 
hardly any good anicuts and its in-igation depends mostly upon 
rain-fed tanks and wells dug at gi'eat cost in its rocky sub-sod ; 
and nearly one-third of its dry land pays an assessment of less 
than Ee. 1 per acre. 

The chief crop in a normal year is the paddy under its numer¬ 
ous tanks, and next in importance comes ground-nut. Varagu, 
a cereal which wdl grow on poor sod and requires little moisture, 
is also prominent. Such trade as is carried on in it mostly centres 
in its head-quarters, Tindivanani. This and other places of note 
within it are mentioned below :— 

Dalavanur : Six miles in a straight line south by east of 
Gingee; population 317. Noteworthy as containing the best of 
the three rock-cut shrines in tiie district (the other two are at 
Tirukkoyilur and Mandagapattu), an excavation made in the 
southern side of a small hdl — called the Panclia Pdndava Malai 
and lying to the north of the village—at a point where the rocx 
drops vertically in a miniature precipice. 

The shrine stands some four feet above the level of the ground, 
which heightens its effect, and cojisists of a rectangular chamber 
19 feet by 21 feet, out of one side of which opens an inner ceU 7 ft. 
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CHAP. XV. by 8 feet containing a lingain. A little porcb stands in front of 
Timiivanam. this cell. The roof of the chamber is supported on four piLLars 
' seven feet high, two of which are inside, and upliold the corners 

of the little porch, and the other two are placed on the outer edge 
of the excavation and form part of the facade of the shrine, 
standing one on each aide of the principal entrance to it. The 
whole affair is cut out of the solid rock. 

The entrance to the inner cell is flanked on either side by a 
standing figure five feet high, wearing a tall head-dress and many 
ornaments, whicli has one hand on its hip and the other upraised. 
The two outer pillars are square in section and measure about two 
feet each way. Parts of their corners have been chamfered off, 
and the square faces thus left are ornamented with lotuses of the 
conventional pattern. Above the pillars, on the outer fapade of 
the shrine and over the central entrance, is an elaborate piece 
of sculpture, representing some figures riding on highly orna¬ 
mental yalis^ the scroll-work of which nearly meets over the top 
of this central entrance and frames a figure in a sitting position. 
Above this is a row of five heads, each some three feet from the 
next. At each end of the fagade are dv&rafihkm out in deep 
relief in the rock, which are more than life size and one of which 
holds a huge club. These are in stiff and unnatural attitudes, 
but the rest of the sculpture is good. 

Inscriptions in Sanskrit and Tamil in the shrine, which 
M.E.Ey. V. Venkayyalias been kind enough to translate for me, 
show that it was excavated as a temple to Siva, under the name 
Satrumalldsvara, in the time of a’ king who is referred to as 
Satrumalla and Tondaiyan. The surname SatrumaUa, the epithet 
Tondaiyan, and the name SatrumaUesvara given to the deity may 
be taken, in his opinion, to prove that the temple was excavated 
during the reign of the Pallava king Mah^ndravarmau I, whose 
title SatrumaUa figures in the Trichiuopoly and Vallam inscrip¬ 
tions.^ The shrine thus dates as far hack as the beginniiig of the 
seventh century of tlie present era, and the inscriptions are the 
oldest yet discovered in the district. 

Behind the temple, a set of narrow steps leads up tlie great 
mass of rock out of which it is excavated to a little natural terrace 
situated immediately above it; and there, at a point from which 
a beautiful view of the country round is obtained, and among 
enormous boulders weighing thousands of tons apiece, are cut on 
the surface of the rock the geometrical figures which are used in 
the game of ‘ the fifteenth tiger ’ and other native pastimes of the 

^ S. r«<i- Inscrns., i, 29 and iii, pt. 3, 341, 
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same kind. These, says tradition, were used by the five Pfindava CHAP. XV. 
brothers when they halted here in the course of their wanderings, Tinmvanam. 
and hence it is that, as has been said, the hill is called the Pancha 
Pdndava Malai. Another story declares tliat Auvaiyar, the 
famous Tamil poetess, was born among these huge boulders, 

A little further north, about half way up the same hdl, is a 
cleft in the rock in which there is always water, however dry it 
may have been ; and which is the source of supply in the village 
when the rains fail. It is reached by a very steep flight of steps 
cut in the rook, and to get down from it with a chatty full of 
water must be no mean feat of agility. 

.Gingee {Chenjt ; formerly called Nasratgadda by the Musal- 
mans): Sixteen miles west of Tindivanam on the road to 
Tiruvanndmalai; population 524. Head-quarters of a deputy 
tahsildar and a sub-registrar; police-station and travellers' 
bungalow. In 1817 there was a District Munsif’s court here, 
but it was afterwards moved to Tirukkoyilur. Tlie place was 
once very feverish, but is now healthy enough. It has a big 
fair on Fridays to whicli people flock in from all the surrounding 
villages, but otherwise tlie village itself is without interest. Tlie 
old fort which rises about a mile to the west of it is however one 
of the most famous places in the Presidency. 

It stands on three hills—steep, rocky and covered with such 
enormous boulders that they are almost unclimbablo—arranged 
in the form of a triangle. Each of the three is fortified on 
all sides with line above line of stone walls which are flanked 
with bastions, fitted with embrasures for guns, loop-holed for 
musketry, and pierced only by narrow and strong gateways ; and 
from each to the next, connected with these defences, runs a 
great stone-faced rampart nearly 60 feet thick with a ditch over 80 
feet wide outside it. The triangular space thus enclosed (which 
is about three miles round) forms the lower fort, and the three 
hills are the citadels. The lower fort is entered by two gates— 
one on the north, called the Arcot (or Vellore) gate, and another 
on the east, known as the Pondicherry gate. East of this last, 
and just outside the walls of the lower fort, was formerly a 
pettah (or small town) which was defended by a weaker wall with 
bastions. 

Up each of the three citadels leads, from the lower fort, a steep 
flight of steps of hewn granite built with much skill on and 
among the great boulders with which the sides of the hiUs are 
strewn. The citadel on the north is called Kistnagiri, that on the 
south Chandrdyan Drug, and that on the west, the highest and 
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most inaocessible of the three, is named Kijagiri, or ‘ the king of 
hills.’ There is also a smaller and less important fortified hill, 
Chakkili Drug, to the south of this last. 

Eajagiri,tho, most invulnerable part of this almost impregnable 
fortress, consists of a long and high ridge, covered for the most 
])art with gigantic boulders, which at its northern end rises 
suddenly into a great rocky eminence with almost sheer sides, 
the top of which stands 0G8 feet above the sea, some 800 feet 
above the plain below it, and probably 400 feet above the rest of 
the ridge of which it forma the highest part. This was the cliief 
citadel of the fortress. The portion of the triangular lower fort 
whicli lies immediately below it is occupied by an inner fort 
aurroundetl by a high wall protected by bastions fitted for guns 
and a deep ditch, and the only path to Rajagiri leads through 
this and up the ridge. The ridge is defended by a series of lines 
of walls one above the other, through which tin; only way of 
ascent runs upward to a small level plateau right under the sheer 
sides of Kajagiri; whence begins the path up Kajagiri itself. 

Even before any fortifications were ever con.structed on tliis 
spot, this last hill mu.st, from its precipitous nature, have been 
utterly inaccessible (except to birds and monkeys) on all .sides hut 
one—the s(jutli-west. Here a steep and narrow way leads with 
difficulty up it from the little plateau. This way the builders of 
the fortress rendered almost impregnable by constructing across 
it, one above the other, three lines of walls about 25 feet high, 
the loop-holes in which command almost every joint of it. The 
path passes up the hill through three gates in these walls, turns 
round to tlie north side of it and ut length scales a mass of rock 
the top of which is nearly level with the summit of the citadel. 
But at this point a great natural chasm, some 24 feet wide and 
60 feet deep, lies between this jnass of rock and the citadel 
itself. This chasm the engineers artificially lengthened and 
widened and they made the only entrance to the citadel pass 
across a narrow bridge thrown over it, the further end of which 
leads to a stone gate commanded by more embi’asures and loop¬ 
holes. Orme says of this jioint that it conld bo held by ten men 
against ten thousand. 

iSuch is tlio general nature of the fort, and before proceeding 
to a description of the ruins of it as ,they stand to-day we may 
glance at the events which have taken j^lace within it and rendered 
-t so famous. 

TTie early history of the spot is buried in obscurity. The 
jMackenzie collection contains some MSS. regarding its origin, 
but these have unfortunately been carried off to the India 
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Office and are not available for reference. Consequently little CHAP. XV. 

can be recounted of the fort until the sixteentli century, when it TnvnivANAM. 

appears as the chief stronghold of the kings of Vijayanagar ~ 

(see p. 35) in this jiart of the country. Tliere can be little doubt 

that—though (see below) their successors had also some share in 

the matter—it was the rulers of this line who constructed the 

greater part of its wonderful fortifications. They had ample 

experience of such matters, for their own capital af^ Hampe in 

thoBellary district was defended by very similar works constmoted 

on very similar hills ; they were the only dynasty whicli held the 

place in peace and quiet for a ].)eriod sufficient for the carrying 

out of such a vast undertaking; the general similarity' of tlie 

fortifications shows that they were mostly constructed at about 

the same time ; the inscriptions in the temple to Venkataramana 

mentioned later prove that it was in existence in, Vijayanagar 

days ; and, as will be seen below, the place had clearly' been 

rendered exceedingly strong before the Vijayanagar kings were 

overthrown. That some of the buildings in tho fort are built in 

the Musalman style does not show that they were erected when 

the fort was in Musalman occupation. The same style is common 

at Hampe, which was never hold by Muhamiuadan.s, aud was 

clearly a fashion of the time. 

Gingee was considered worthy to be the residence of a 
provincial viceroy of the Vijayanagar kings who was powerful 
enough to rank as an equal of the similar gov(!rnors of Madura 
and Tanjore. After the Vijayanagar empire had been overthrown 
in 1565 at the battle of Talikota by a combination of the Sultans 
of Bijapur and Golconda and other Mnsalman kings of the 
Deccan, these three viceroys threw off their allegiance to their 
sovereign and assumed independence. 

About 1644 the king of Golconda, having demolished almost 
the last fragments of the power of the Vijayanag'ar dynasty, set 
himself to capture the territories of these local governors who had 
declared themselves independent. He began witli Gingee. Tho 
viceroy of Madura, the famous Tirumala Nayak, hastened to do 
his utmost to assist his comrade in the threatened fortress, and 
took advantage of tho well-known jealousy between Golconda and 
Bijdpur to persuade the latter to help liim. Bijujiur sent him a 
large body of cavalry, and with these and his own foot-soldiers 
Tirumala set out to relieve Gingee. He had liardly reached the 
place, however, when tho whole of the Bijdpnr troops deserted 
him, joined their co-religionists of Golconda, and aided in 
besieging the fortress they liad been sent to deliver. 
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Cllir. XV. Ent the GolootvOa king was soon afterwards reoallod by trouble 
Tindivanam. in other parts of his new conrjuo.sts, and Tirumala seized the 
opportunity to throw liis troops into the beleaguered fort. Ilis 
tnen, however, were of different oastes to those of the garrison, 
daily quarrels consequently occurred, and at last a general riot 
took plaiie. During the confusion which resulted, the forces of 
Bljd])iir gained possession of the fort almost without a blow and 
proceed(!d to pillage it of all the enormous wealth it contained.‘ 
This was perhaps about 1644. 

Thoy seem to have held it uninterruptedly for the next thirty 
years. In 1677, however, the famous Maritha chief Sivaji 
captured it by a trick, lie was nominally in the service of the 
Bijiipur kings and drew pay from them, but in secret he nursed 
the ambition of driving the Musalmans from the Carnatic and 
seizing that country for himself. Jfe approached Qingee with all 
the outward appearance of passing through a friendly country ; 
and assuring the oDicer sent to communicate with him by the 
killadar of the fort, Ambar Khdn, that he, like the killadar, was 
serving the Bijapur king, he prevailed upon the old man to pay 
him a visit of friendship, accompanied by liis sons and relations, 
at his tents. There they were all treacherously seized and the 
great fortress fell into Sivaji’s Imnds without a blow.® 

That the Bijipur kings during their tenure of the place had 
done something towards the strengthening of its defences is proved 
by two inscriptions in Persian on the south wall of the inner fort 
(already mentioned) which stands under lidjagiri. One of those, 
dated in Hijra 1003 (which began on November 22nd 1652) says 
that the Husan bastion was built in that year, and the other, 
though not dated, refers to improvements effected by the killadar 
Amhar Khan. A letter of 1678 by tlie .Tesuit priest Andrd 
Freire mentioned on p. 81, above and printed in La Mission du 
Madurc also says that Sivaji “ constructed new ramparts round 
Gingee, dug ditches, raised towers ami bastions, and carried ont 
all these works with a perfection of which European skill would 
not liave been ashamed.’’ 

In 1683 the emperor Aurangzeb of Delhi marched to reduce 
the SoutJi of India to his ride, and having hlotte<l out Bijdpur and 
Golconda turned liis arms agaiu-st the Mardthas. Rama Raja, the 

* La JUiision dn Madurr, iii, 40. 

- Wilks, i, 51 (Ilii^ginboUiiim'B «dil.ion)j Grant Duff (Bombay, 1863, i, 208) 
Buys tbo pltti'O wiis handed over to Sivaji in accordance with a previous agruo- 
iiient bv the BurjB of Ambar Khan ; one of llie lettei B of the .lesDit pr icBts in La 
Mission (hi Maduri s.ayB he “fell upon the plaoo like a thunderbolt and carried 
it at the lirst aBsault.” 
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son of Sivaji, fled to G-ingee; and that place became a rall/ing- 
point for the broken Mardtha forces. Aurangzeb accordingly 
resolved to captare it, hoping thereby not only to crush tlie 
Mardthas once for all, but to obtain a strong centre for tho 
government of his conquests in the south. 

Tu 1691 he despatched against it his general Zulfikar Khdn 
and his son Kdm Baksh. Both of these, however, secretly hoped 
that if the place were taken they would lie able to establish 
an independent kingdom there, and neither of tliem made the 
slightest real effort to reduce it. Wilks says— 

“The attack and defence were equally a theatrical exhibition, in 
which the chief actors performed their concerted parts ; hut the stage 
effect was occasionally marred by a drunken manager or ill-instructed 
performer. The prince, apprised of the secrets of the scene, wrote an 
explanatory letter to his father, the emperor Aurangzeb : Zulfikar 
Khan, duly informed by his spies, seized the prince before the letter 
was dispatched, and sent him iu silver fetters to liis father, with a 
letter fall of regret at having discovered the base and audntiful 
design of the prince, to throw off his allegiance and to subvert the 
emperor’s authority. It was the chief object of the general in 
protracting the .siege to keep the army together, in order that he 
might profit by events ou the death of Aurangzeb, which wns daily 
expected. But to preserve appearances, it was necessary to report 
frequent attacks and repulses. Rama, tho son of Sivaji, who com¬ 
manded at Gingee, was constantly intoxicated by the habitual use 
of ganja (hemp loaves) and opium; and his officers, finding his 
arrangements insufficient to guard against the danger oven of a sham 
attack, held consultations to deliberate regardi ig his deposition ; but 
on reflection, their perfect understanding with Zulfikar Khan and a 
new distribution of the subordinate commands seem to afford an 
adequate security. On tho other side, Ddud Khan, second in com¬ 
mand of the Mughal army, drank largely of the best European 
liquors, and wlieii full of the god would perpetually volunteer the 
extirpation of the infidels. Zulfikar Khdn necessarily assented to 
these euterprizes, but always gave secret intelligence to the euemy 
of the time and place of attack ; and the troops of Daud Khan were 
as often repulsed with .slaughter. The prince at length arrived at 
court; his tale, which unfolded the truth, but not the whole truth, 
was believed; and Zulfikar Khaii received secret intimation from his 
friends, that nothing but the immediate capture of Gingee could save 
him from disgrace and dishonour. Rama, apprised of this necessity, 
retired to Vellore, which was still in the possession of the Marathas, 
and Zulfikar was adjusting with liim a double negociation for the 
capture of Gingee, and the release of Rdma’s wives and family, who 
had been surprised at an early period of the siege, when one of 
Daud Khan’s drunken frolics actually carried the place early iu 1698, 
and Rama proceeded in haste to tho western coast.” 


CHAP. XV. 
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CHAP. XV. The fortress, however, turned out to be so unhealthy that in 
Tinoivanam. 1716 the head-cjuarters of the Musalman forces in the south were 
definitely removed to Arcot. 

A great part of the troops had already been cantoned there 
for some time, and Gingee was ruled by a local governor whom 
Zulfikar KhAn had appointed—a Rajput from the north named 
Sarup Singh. The troubles which arose between him and the 
English at Jfort St. David in 1710 liave been referred to in 
Chapter II, p. 44. 

He was succeeded by his son T^j Singh, who declined to 
acknowledge the authority of the Nawab of Arcot or to pay him 
any tribute. Sddat Ulla Kh^n, who had been made Nawab in 
1713,1 accordingly marched against him in the same year to bring 
him to his senses. The story of the fight which occurred is a 
great favourite with the ballad-mongers of the southern districts— 
though, curiously enough, it is in less demand in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Gingoe itself than further afield—and, adorned 
with many poetical embellishtnents, is sung or acted on many a 
village holiday. The tale relates how Desing, as he is called in 
the south, invoked the blessing of the god Bangandtha at Singa- 
varam (liis tutelary deity) and set out to meet tlie Nawab with all 
his force. His parting with his maiden bride is pathetically told : 
through the curtain which separated them she thrust one braceleted 
arm to hand him the parting pan swpdri and bade him do his 
devoir gallantly as became one of Kdjput blood. The battle was 
fought only four or five miles from Gingee. At first Desing, who 
was assisted by bis friend Mubabat Khdn, was successful and 
“ was very near killing the Nawab, having cut the harness of his 
elephant with bis own hands.But the Nawab’s men rallied. 
Desing’s horse was hamstrung, and he and Muhabat Khdn were 
at length overpowered and slain. His body was burnt, it is said, 
oji the little masonry platform which still stands on the northern 
bank of the Chettikulam in the fort (see below) by tlie head of the 
flight of steps which loads, past a little shrine to Ganapati, down 
to tlie water’s (‘dge. His girl-wife committed sati on liis pyre and 
Sddat Ulla Khdn was so struck with admiration at her fortitude 
that on his return to Arcot he founded in memory of her the town 
which is still known by the name Ednipdttai (‘ Queen’s town ’) 
which he gave it. On the wall of the Gingee fort near the 
Pondicherry gate is an inscription in Persian commemorating 
Sddat Ulla’s victory over tho Hindus and his capture of the fort, 

' Wilks, i, 141. Orine says 1710, but seomB to be wron;'. 

® Madras in the Olden Tima, ii, 215. 
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and giving the date as Hijra 1125, which began on January 17th, 
1713. Inscriptions in Persian on the mosque in the lower fort and 
on the water tower adjoining it show that these were erected hy 
S4dat TJlla in A.D. 1717—18 and 1722—23 respectively. 

In 1750 Q-ingee was captured from the Musalmans hy a 
detachment of French under the gallant Bnssy, D’Auteuil being 
second in command. It was an almost incredibly daring exploit, 
and did much to establish in the minds of the native troops of the 
south that terror of the French arms which stood Dnpleix in such 
good stead in his long struggle with the English. Orme gives 
the following graphic account of the affair :— 

“A detachment of 250 Europeans and 1,200 sepoys, with four 
field-pieces, commanded by Mr. Bnssy, set out before the rest of the 
army, and advanced by slow marches, intending, it i.s probable, to 
attack the place by surprize; and the main body, commanded by 
Mr. D’Auteuil, followed at the distance of a forced march. When in 
sight of Gingee, Mr. Bnssy found that 5,000 of the fugitives from the 
defeat at Trivndi (Tiruvadi) had taken refuge here, and were encamped 
under the walls, with some pieces of artillery managed'by Europeans. 
He therefore waited till the main body came in sight, and then 
advanced and attacked these troops, who made very little resistance, 
and quitted the field as soon as Mr. D’Anteuil came up. The French 
took their artillery, and killed most of the Europeans who served it. 
They then proceeded to petard one of the gates of the outer wall on 
the plain,' and got possession of it a little before night, with the loss 
of only three or four men, and the troops with all the artillery and 
baggage entered the town; where they immediately fortified them¬ 
selves hy barricading the narrow streets with tjie baggage-waggons, 
and by distributing the cannon in the larger avenues. In this situ¬ 
ation they were exposed to a continual fire from the three mountains: 
the M oors likewise threw great numbers of rockets in hopes of setting 
fire to the combustible stores. The French bombarded the forts with 
mortars, and fired upon them with artillery until the moon set, which 
was the signal to storm the fortifications on the mountains. None 
but the Europeans were destined to this hardy enterprize, who at¬ 
tacked all the three mountains at the same time, and found on each 
redoubts above redoubts, which they carried successively sword in hand, 
until they enme to the summits, where the fortifications were stronger 
than those they had surmounted; they nevertheless pushed on and 
petarded the gates, anf by daybreak were in possession of them all, 
having lost only twenty men in the different attacks. On contem¬ 
plating the difficulties they had conquered, they were astonished at 
the rapidity of their own success, and the extreme pusillanimity of the 
defenders; and indeed, had the attack been made in daylight, it could 
not have succeeded; for the Moors, as well as Indians, often defend 
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' The wull of the ‘ pettoh ’ to the east of the lower furt, see above. 
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OEAP. XV. themselTes very obstinately behind strong walls; but it would seem 
Tinditanah. that no advantages, either of number or situation, can countervail the 
terror with which they are struck when attacked in the night. ” 

The Subadar of the Deccan marched south to retake the place, 
but was met on the way, as related in Chapter II, p. 58, by a 
force of his native opponents which, with the aid of the IPrench, 
repulsed and slew him. 

In 1752, against the advice of Major Lawrence, the English 
resolved to try and recover the place. The expedition was a 
miserable faihire. Major Kineer, an officer lately arrived' from 
Europe, marched to the fort with 200 Europeans, 1,500 sepoys 
and 600 of the Nawab’s cavalry and summoned the garrison to 
surrender. The officer commanding there answered with civility 
that he kept the place for the King of Prance, and was determined 
to defend it. The English troops were in no condition to attack 
it; for, by some unaccountable presumption, they had neglected 
to wait for two pieces of battering cannon which were coming 
from Fort St. David. Major Kineer saw, moreover, that even 
with the help of these he could never reduce so strong a fortress. 
He accordingly set out to return. Meanwhile Dupleix had 
detached from Pondicherry 300 Europeans and 500 sepoys, with 
seven field-pieces, to intercept his retreat. They took possession 
of Vikrav4ndi, and from their position there inflicted on Major 
Kineer’s force the serious defeat described in the account of 
Vikrav&ndi below. 

Gingee remained in French possession until after the fall of 
Pondicherry to Byre Coote's force in 1761. While the siege of 
that town was progressing, it was blockaded by a force under 
Captain Smith to prevent it from sending in provisions to the 
beleaguered garrison, and as soon as Pondicherry had surrendered 
Smith summoned the officer of the French at Gingee, who was 
named Maogregor, to capitulate. Macgregor answered that even 
if Smith had a hundred thousand men it would take him three 
years to reduce the place, and the siege went on. 

Smith was encamped to the east of the fort somewhere about 
where the present village of Gingee stands. On the rocky knoll 
north of the Pondicherry gate which leads into the fort from this 
eastern side, the French had constructed during their occupation 
a work which they called the Eoyal Battery. On the night of 
the 2nd February, Smith, with a small force, scaled the wall of 
the fort between this battery and Kistnagiri; crept unperceived 
through a pettab which then occupied the ground just east of 
the royal battery; and gained the road which leads from the 
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Pondicherry gate up to S4dat Ulla’s mosque already referred to, CHAP. XV, 

which in those days was fringed with an avenue of trees. Here Tikdivaxak. 

his men were perceived by the guard at the Pondicherry gate, 

which at once raised an alarm. Smith drove them from their 

post at the point of the bayonet and opened the gate to let in 

another body of his men, which brought his total strength up to 

600. With this force he captured the royal battery. 

Waiting for daylight, ho next drove the French out of the 
eastern portion of the lower fort. Some fled for refuge to Kistna- 
giri, but the majority took up a position in the inner lower fort 
under Hdjagiri. Prom the ramparts of this they fired thronghout 
the next day upon the Unglish, who were also subjected—though 
without much loss—to a plunging fire from the cannon on the 
hills above them. That night the French retreated to the higher 
defences on Rdjagiri and the other two hills. Next day a jemadar 
of the enemy’s sepoys who had deserted offered to lead a party, 
by a path he knew, to surprise the fortifications on Chandr4yan 
Drug. He was trusted, and at nightfall 200 sepoys marched 
under his guidance—apparently along the rampart which runs 
up the south of the Drug—and scaled the defences before they 
were perceived. They seized eight Europeans, but the rest escaped 
to the lower defences and in the morning surrendered uncon¬ 
ditionally. No prospect of surprising—much less assaulting—- 
Kistnagiri or K4jagiri appearing, it was resolved to see what 
a blockade would effect. 

Two months later, on the 5th April, Maegregor proposed to 
capitulate if his garrison were aUowed the honours of war. 

“ Three hundred of the English sepoys,” says Orme, “ had already 
died in the town and in the mountain of St. Q-eorge (Chandrdyan 
Drug), from the peculiar inclemency of the air, which has always 
boon deemed the most unhealthy in the Carnatic, insomuch that the 
French, who never until lately kept more than 100 Europeans 
hei;e, had lost 1,200 in the ten years during which it had been in 
their possession. Captain Smith, therefore, very readily accepted 
the terms, and in the afternoon the garrisons marched out of the 
two mountains.” 

The place appears for the last time in history in 1780, during 
Haidar All’s invasion of the Carnatic. It was then held by some 
of the disorderly rabble that Muhammad Ali, the ally of the 
English, dignified with the name of his ‘ troops,’ and, to give a 
stiffening to these. Ensign Macaulay had been deputed to the fort 
with a company of the English forces. In due time Haidar’s men 
appeared before the place and easily carried the lower fort by 
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OHAP. XV. assault, a M. Burette in Muhammad Ali’s service having given up 
TiNDtvANAM. his post without firing a shot. Macaulay then retired to the top 
of Bdjagiri and assigned to his own company the post of danger 
nearest the way up to this. But the rest of the garrison mutinied 
and demanded that he should surrender, and when he tried to 
bring them to a better frame of mind they even attempted to 
assassinate him. He escaped to the protection of his own 
company, but was out-numbered by the mutineers and at length 
was compelled to capitulate. He did so on the condition that he 
should be sent to Madras, but the condition (as so often happened 
with Haidar’s promises) was violated, and he was despatched a 
prisoner to Seringapatam. According to a contejnporary diary, 
“ they did not leave him a shirt.” ' 

In 1803 Mr. Harrow, the Collector, writing to the Board of 
Revenue upon the question of the demolition of the forts of the 
district, recommended that, in view of the proximity of the place 
to Pondicherry and its great natural strength, its fortifications 
“ should be totally destroyed but fortunately the suggestion 
was not adopted. 

The existing remains of the fort and its appurtenances conse¬ 
quently consist of the defences and buildings on the three great 
hills above referred to, the long rampart and ditch connecting 
them, the lower fort inside these and the inner fort within this 
and close under RAjagiri which has already been mentioned. It 
is impossible to refer to all the numerous bastions, temples, 
mantapams and other buildings which are scattered aU over this 
great area, but a few of the more noteworthy may be indicated. 
Many of the temples have been damaged by searchers after hidden 
treasure and parts of others are said to have been carried away 
to decorate neighbouring shrines. A report of 1860 ^ says that 
untd. a few years before that date the neighbourhood of Gingee 
“ was considered deadly feverish, a shelter for thieves and a 
den for wild beasts ” and that it was whilst it “ remained an 
isolated spot dreaded by ad that the fort and buildings became a 
prey to any one who coveted the valuable store of finely worked 
ornamental stones ” it contained. 

On Chandrdyan Drug, the only building (besides tlie lines of 
defences) is the mantapam which can be seen from below. This 
is of no particular interest. 

On Kistnagiri, are two stone-built granaries, a mantapam of no 
special merit, an empty temple to Rangan&tha and a brick and 

’ Wilks, i,499. 

’ Published in M.J.L.S., zxi, 348. 
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plaster edifice known as the Audience Chamber. This last is CHAP. XV. 

built in the Muhammadan style, its domed roof being supported Tindivanam. 

on a series of graceful little pointed arches. Under the dome is a 

square platform with a pillar at each corner, and round this runs 

an arcade built on more pointed arches, in the middle of each of 

the four sides of which is a kind of bay window with a window- 

seat. The chamber is open to all the winds of heaven and 

commands glorious views in every direction. It has recently 

been repaired by Government, but is already much disfigured by 

the names and inanities which native sight-seers have scrawled 

all over its walls. Below it is a sort of mantapam fitted for 

swings, where bygone rulers are supposed to have been in the 

habit of whiling away their time. 

Edjagiri is reached from the little plateau on the ridge above 
referred to by the fortified path and narrow bridge already 
mentioned. 

The walk up to the plateau is picturesque, the grey granite 
steps running through thick green jungle. On the plateau, close 
under the sheer side of EAjagiri, which rises like a huge wall 
above it, is a grove of tamarind trees, among which are a tank 
with crumbling revetment, a reservoir for water deep down in the 
bowels of the ridge—a visit to which at once reveals to one 
the inner anatomy of these odd bouldery hills—and a shrine to 
the goddess Kamala Kanni Ammdl. To this deity buffaloes are 
periodically offered up at the foot of the hill—one of the very 
few instances of the sacrifices of these animals which still survive 
in South Arcot. In front of her shrine is a stone slab 3^ ft. by 
4^ ft. carved in a most uncommon manner. It bears repre¬ 
sentations of a bow, five arrows, a buffalo’s, a ram’s and four 
human heads ^ and it is locally declared to refer to the sacrifices 
of men and animals which in olden days were made at this spot 
to appease the goddess. It is said that her temple stood here 
long before the fort was ever built and the place is just such a 
wild and lonely spot as one would expect a superstitious people 
to invest with a sacred atmosphere and connect with a fearsome 
and my sterious goddess. 

On the top of E^jagiri is a fairly level space covered with rough 
hill-grass on which are a temple to Eangan4tha, a mantapam, 
two big granaries, a masonry flag-staff, a building of unusual 
design which is supposed to have been a magazine, and another 
with a deep chamber under its floor which is called ‘ the treasury.’ 

’ A Bketob of it it attaobod to Col, BranSl's paper in J.A,S.B., Vol. 49, 

(1880), pp. 6-6. 
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CHAP. XV. Under some of the boulders are two hollows in the rock in which 
Tinuivanam. there is always water, oven in the driest season. These have been 
stated to be fed from springs of mysterious origin ; but in reality 
they are only deep clefts in wl^ich the rain collects, and which 
always contain water for the reason that their shape and shaded 
situation result in the annual evaporation being less than the 
annual supply. A little lower down the hUl, in a small mantapam 
on its southern side, is a big cannon eleven feet long and some 
seven feet in circumference at the breech, which must have cost no 
small effort to carry to this elevated position. On the breech end 
is some lettering in English and Orantha characters. 

The lower fort, as has been said, is surrounded by a wall and 
ditch and includes within it an inner fort lying close under 
R4jagiri. The ditch still contains water, which is used by the 
adjoining ryots for irrigating their crops. 

Outside and east of the eastern (or Pondicherry) gate in the 
wall, stood in former days the ‘ pettah ’ of Gingee. The plan of 
the place given in Orme’s history shows that this ran from tho 
foot of Chandrdyan Drug to beyond the gate, that it was crowded 
with houses and was surronnde<l by a wall with bastions. Not 
a vestige of it now remains and much of the site is cultivated. 
The habitations must have once run much further south than 
this. If one follows the forest line which runs under the eastern 
Hank of Chandrdyan Drug one passes the remains of many 
mosques, tanks and temples, and in about a mile reaches the ruins 
of the temple of PattAblii Rdmasvdmi mentioned below, which 
must have once been one of the Gingee temples. 

In the fifties of the last century the road from Tindivanam to 
Tiruvanndraalai was made, and this was led ‘straight through the 
lower fort by two gaps made in the walls. It is by those gaps 
that the fort is now usually entered, and the old gateways are 
hardly used except by cattle and foot passengers. The best 
place to camp to see the fort is under the great tamarinds to the 
south of this road. They are a mile from the uearcst tom-tom or 
pariali dog. Tho travellers’ bungalow is small, and two miles from 
the ruins. 

Starting from the Pondicherry gate, one comes upon the 
remains of tne quarters which the French badt when they 
occupied the place, and tho Royal Battery on the rocky knoll 
above mentioned which they erected. The aggressively modern 
gate posts outside tho Pondicherry and Arcot gates, the curious 
little brick and chunam sentry-boxes (shaped like pepper-castors) 
and the brick embrasures which may be seen all about the 
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fortifications wonld seem to have also been their work. From the CHAP. XV. 
Pondicherry gate a roadway leads westwards straight to Sddat Tindivanam. 
Ulla Khin’s mosque already mentioned above. This was once 
lined with an avenue of trees. 

To the south of it, close under Ohandrdyan Drug and sur¬ 
rounded by the crops which now cover much of the ground in 
this lower fort, ar$ the ruins of the largest temple in the fort— 
that to Venbataramana. It was from this building that the tall 
monolithic pillars which stand round Dnpleix’ statue at Pondi¬ 
cherry and the Ur mutii at SittAmfir (p. 367) were taken. There 
is little now left in it which is of much architectural interest. 

The best carving is perhaps in the long panels on either side of 
the gateway under the entrance tower, where are representations 
of weU-known scenes from the Pdmayana, of the ten incarnations 
of Vishnu, the churning of the ocean of milk, Krishna playing to 
the cattle and so forth. 

The Patt4bhi Edmasv^imi temple mentioned above is bnilt on 
much the same general plan as this shrine. The only part of is 
worth notice is the twelve-piUared mantapam in front of it. This 
is perhaps the counterpart of that from which the Pondicherry 
pillars were taken. It consists of a well-carved platform 4 ft. 

6 ins. high on which stand twelve very graceful monolithic piers 
24 feet long, tapering and fluted, which, if less ornate, are perhaps 
more quietly beautiful, than those at Pondicherry ; and it deserves 
to be cleared of the weeds and undergrowth which are now 
scrambling over it and threatening its existence. It is (architec¬ 
turally) better worth conserving than anything in the G-ingee 
fort itself. The Collector suggested in 1858 that its pillars 
should be removed to Madras to form a setting to the Neill statue 
which was then being erected there. 

Passing westwards from the VenkataramanasvAmi temple in 
the fort, two tanks are reached. They lie at different levels in the 
valley between Chandrdyan Drug and E^jagiri, the lower and 
larger one being called the Ohettikulam and the upper the Ohak- 
rakulam. The former has a sluice and is used to irrigate a few 
fields in the fort. In it are many fish of considerable size, which 
the local shikaris will shoot for the visitor’s breakfast table. In 
the northern corner of its embankment is the masonry platform 
above mentioned on which it is said that Desing Rdja’s body 
was burnt and his young wife committed sati. Between this 
tank and the Chakrakulam, under a tottering mantapam, is a big 
image of Hanumdn. It is buried in the ground up to the knees, 
but the part which is visible is eight feet in height. 
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CHAP. XV. On the top of the ridge of the Edjagiri above the Chakra- 
Tindivanam. knlam is a prominent bonlder 16 or 20 ft. high surrounded at the 
top with a low circular brick parapet. This is called ‘ the 
prisoners’ well.’ It has a natural hollow passing through it 
like a well, and the bottom having been blocked up with masonry 
and the upper edges smoothed with a little masonry work plastered 
with ohunam, a natural dry well was formed into wliich prisoners 
are said to have been thrown and left to die of starvation. 
The top of the boulder can only be readied by means of a ladder, 
and as the hollow has been filled in with rubbish a sight of it 
hardly repays the trouble of clambering to the top. 

West of the Chakrakulam, close under the Rdjagiri ridge and 
beneath some shady trees, is a spot holy to the goddess Kamala 
Kanni Amm41 above mentioned, where are placed some images 
and symbols of her, and where are performed some of the rites 
connected with the sacrifices of buffaloes which are made to lier. 

Turning northwards, one passes by a gateway into the inner 
fort already mentioned. Just west of the gate is a little-known 
shrine to Venug6pdlasvdmi. In this, faced by a broad smooth 
slab which is supposed to have been used for the reception of the 
offerings to the deity, is a remarkable piece of sculpture out about 
eighteen inches in relief on the side of a mass of rock about 14 ft. 
long by 6 ft. high which stands there. In three panels on this 
are carved representations of Krishna, with two of his wives by 
him, playing the flute, and of two female figures, one on either 
aide; and the whole is carried out with a skill and delicacy which 
renders it, grievously damaged though it is, the best bit of sculp¬ 
ture in the ruins. 

Close by, is the largest of the several granaries within the fort. 
In the middle of it is a spacious entrance passage, beyond which 
is a room 81 ft. by 28 ft. and 39 ft. high and on either side of 
which are two other rooms 81 ft. by 28 ft. and of the same great 
height. The walls are 5^ ft. thick and the echo inside is 
remarkable. In the roof are apertures, reached by narrow steps, 
for filling the rooms to the very top with grain, and round this 
roof is a parapet loop-holed for musketry. The decoration shows 
that the place was erected by Hindus. Adjoining is another 
building which was either a granary or a gymnasium, and is 
82 ft. by 29 ft. and 46^ ft. high to tlie crown of its arched, roof. 

Further east are two great slabs of polished stone, cahcd the 
K^ja’s and Edni’s bathing stones. The latter measures 8^ K, 
by 6^ ft, and is 9 ins. thick and the former (which is much 
cracked) is 15 ft, each way and a foot thick. North of these is 
a long row of buildings which were apparently used as barracks. 
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East of them is the Kalydna Mahdl, in some ways the most 
curions building in the fort. It consists of a rectangular court 
surrounded by rooms, said to have been used by the ladies of 
the Edja’s or Governor’s household, in the middle of one side 
of which rises a square tower of eight storeys, built of stone plas¬ 
tered over, which is some 80 ft. high and has a somewhat pyra¬ 
midal roof. It is the most conspicuous building in all the lower 
fort. The plan of each of the storeys is the same, and consists of 
a single room about 8 ft. square surrounded by a verandah built 
on arches •, from which, on either side, two narrow stairways 
lead upwards and downwards. The verandah of tlie seventh 
storey has disappeared, and those of the lower rooms are greatly 
cracked, are splaying outwards, and must collapse sooner or later. 

Mr. G-arstin’s Manual states that the earthenware pipes which 
run up through the north wall of this building as far as its sixth 
storey were constructed to bring water to it from the Chakra- 
kulam already mentioned, which lies some 600 yards away. The 
pipe, it is there stated, was carried under tJie intervening fort 
wall, underground to the ladies’ quarters, and thence over the 
roof of these latter to the tower. As this statement has been 
more than once copied into other books of reference and has been 
made the text of eulogies on the hydraulic skill of the engineers 
of those ancient days, it appears advisable to say that its accuracy 
is more than douhtful. 

The pipes in the north wail of the tower arc not apparently 
connected with those on the roof of the ladies’ quarters, but lead 
to sundry openings on the outer side of that wall on the different 
storeys. This can be proved by pouring water down them. They 
thus seem to have been made for carrying water down, and not 
for bringing it up. In one of them was found a strainer made of 
a piece of perforated iron, which strengthens tliis hypothesis ; it 
woulcf have been useless, and even mischievous, if placed in a pipe 
which led water upwards. Moreover, levels which were taken 
show that the top of the embankment of the Chakrahulam—which 
is of course several feet higher than its overflow conduit—is 
nearly six feet below tlie roof of the ladies’ quarters, so that water 
would not have run from it hy gravitation (and force-pumps 
were unknown in those days) even to this latter level, much less 
to the sixth storey of tlie tower. 

It is true that a piece of eartlienware pipe embedded in brick 
masonry lies on the bank of the Chakrakulam ; but this is not 
connected with any other masonry, or built into the bank, and 
its presence there proves little or nothing. The pipe which runs 
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OHAP. XV. on to the roof of the quadrangle which formed the ladies’ quarters 
Tinditanam. -will be seen to pass all round the quadrangle roof, and to be 
connected with smaller pipes leading both to the little mosque 
adjoining on the east and also to the top part (facing the court¬ 
yard) of each of the pillars which support the roof. It was 
apparently designed to bring numerous jets of water into the 
quadrangle. The water for it would appear to have been supplied 
from the neighbouring Anaikulam. This is no doubt on a lower 
level than the roof in question, but in the middle of the north 
side of it, near the roof of the arcade which surrounds it, will be 
seen a similar pipe running into the ground, and a water-tower of 
moderate elevation filled from the Anaikulam by picottahs fixed 
at two stages one above the other would have given snflficient 
head to carry tlie water by gravitation to the roof of the ladies’ 
quarters. 

The buildings throughout the fort are now on the list of 
ancient remains conserved by Q-overnment and are in charge of 
the Department of Public Works. Some of the more notable 
of them have recently been repaired. 

Kiinim^du: Thirteen miles north of Pondicherry and a 
mile from the coast; population 2,159. The establishment of a 
factory liere by the English in 1682 after the failure of the 
settlement at Cuddalore, its fortification, and its eventual abandon¬ 
ment on the purchase of Fort St. David, have been referred to 
on pp. 40 and 48 above. In 1701 the Dutch wished to take 
possession of the remains of it, but on the Company protesting 
the idea was given up. 

Tile factory stood on a sandhill about 600 yards from the 
sea and was about 400 feet square. Its outlines can still be 
traced, though they are mostly covered with sand. It was made 
of bricks, and some three miles to tlie south is a spot called the 
Siilemedu, or ‘ kiln-mound,’ where, says tradition, these bricks 
were burnt. Most of them have now been carried off by the 
villagers to build houses with; but a raised platform some 
twelve feet square, on which grows a margosa tree and which is 
said to have been the foundation of the flag-staff, still remains. It 
owes its immunity to the facts that it is supposed to be under the 
special protection of the god Munisvara, and that an impious 
iconoclast who endeavoured to remove part of it for his house at 
once sickened and died. 

South of the ruins is a slab lying on the ground which bears 
an inscription in Dutch stating that it marks the grave of Maria 
de Visser, wife of Gerrit Westrenen, book-keeper in the Company, 
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wlio died in 1703. A proposal to carry it ofF to adorn a neigh- 
liouring temple was made not long back, but fell through. West 
of the village is the ElutiuMrar kulam, or ‘ printers’ tank,’ 
where, it is said, the Company’s cloth-printers used to wash the 
fabrics they made. 

lHailam; blight ?nilcs east by south of Tindivanam ; popu¬ 
lation 1,7'^9. Sub-registrar’s office; railway-station 2^ miles 
away, ft is chiefly known for its temple to Subrahmanya—which, 
like other shrines to that god, is built on an eminence'—and it is 
supposed to be named from the vernacular word for a peacock, 
that deity’s usual vehicle. The temple is a conspicuous object for 
many miles round and is the scene of three big festivals and cattle 
fairs held in the months of January, March and July. The 
second of these is the largest of the three, and is attended by 
great crowds from this and adjoining districts, special trains 
being run to bring them in. The pilgrims bring the kdvcuiis which 
are always associated with shrines to Subrahmanya, the milk 
and sugar which they contain being poured over the imago, and 
the place is a favourite spot for the accomplishment of vows—espe¬ 
cially those relating to the shaving of the head. Now and again 
the performance of the old vow to wear a mouth-lock is still 
carried out here, and it was formerly believed that if tlie god 
was pleased the lock would come undone of itself directly the 
customary bath had been taken. 

Malaiyantir (M 61 ); Eight miles in a straight lino north¬ 
west of Gingee; population 2,755. The village is the scene of 
the large'st cattle-fair in the district, which takes place in Febru¬ 
ary or March at the time of the big festival at the temple of 
Angfilamman here. Angdlaraman is the special deity of the 
Sembadavans and the pujtlri at this temple belongs to that caste. 
An unusual item in the events at her festival is the smasdna kollai, or 
‘ looting in the burning-ground.’ 'J’he people who go to the feast 
cook large quantities of grain of various kinds, and this is all set 
out in the burning-ground and offered to the goddess, who is 
brought there. Then a signal is given, and aU those present 
scramble wildly for the food and each carry off as much of it as 
he or she can seize. The same thing is done on a smaller scale 
at the festival at Tindivanam. 

’ The reason for this peculiarity Is said to bo that Subrahniauya is the 
BrAhmanised form of tho Uravidian doity Muriiga (the favourite god of the 
hill-tribo which is now the Kuravan caste, one of whose daughters ho married) 
shrines to whom wore always appropriately located in dense forests or on tkf 
tops of high hills. (Tamils eiyhteon hwidrsd years ago, 229, 231.) 
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CIlAP. XV. Tho Malaiyantir feast is also a great occasion for the casting 
Tindivanam. ont of devils. People who are supposed to he ‘ possessed ’ may 
he seen throwing themselves nhout until they are absolutely 
exliausted, when they say that the devil has left them. The 
festival to thus goddess at Sittalur in the KaUakurchi taluk (see 
p. 339) is also a favourable occasion for the exorcising of evil 
spirits. 

Temples to Ang^lamman are guarded by a ‘ Yiran ’ called 
PAvadai Rdyan. Several different stories are told to account for 
his origin, but they agree in declaring that he was a great doyotee 
of the goddess, and gave his life to please her. The usual version 
says that^he was out hunting one day and accidentally shot 
an arrow into an ant-hill in which slie happened to be living. 
He took a pick-are and began digging out the arjow, and in 
so doing he unwittingly wounded the goddess, of whose presence 
there he was unaware. Overcome with remorse, he asked what 
he could do to atone for his sin. The deity replied that he could 
get her some food, as she was hungry. Instantly he disembowel¬ 
led himself with the pick-axo and offered her his vitals. 
AngAlamman was so plea.sod with his devotion that she ordered 
him always to remain near her, and his image consequently 
invariably appears outside her shrine. His influence with her is 
supposed to be still so considerable that he takes an important 
part in the casting ont of the devils who are e.xorcised by her 
powers. 

Iffiarakkdliain : On the coast 22 miles east of Tindivanam ; 
population 6,218. Head-quarters of a deputy tahsildar, a sub- 
registrar and an inspector of tho Salt, etc., department. Travel¬ 
lers’ bungalovV and police-station. Tho salt which is made in the 
extensive pans here has been referred to on p. 235 and the 
lagoon in which it is manufactured is mentioned on p. 12. 
The Siva temple is ancient, of fair workmanship, and contains 
many inscriptions. 

M^laoh^ri: Three miles north-west of Qingee ; population 
1,123. It was known in days gone by as ‘ old Gingee ’ and was 
apparently fortified. Near the drinking-water tank is a stone 
marking the site of a sati; there are three female figures cut 
upon it, of which the central one raises her liand to heaven in 
the customary manner, and above those are sculptured the usual 
sun and moon to signify that tho testimony of the stone shall 
last as long as these l^odies give their light. The shrine of the 
temple to Maddilesvara to the north of the village, and the 
lingam in it, are cut out of the solid rook of a low hill there. 
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Melachdri was once tlie cliief village of a jagliir, known as 
the Molaclieri or Gingee jagliir, and traces of the old ‘ ])alacG ■’ of 
the jaglurdars are still to ho seen. The estate was one of tlie 
biggest in the southern districts, and the old records say that it 
was originally granted hy the Delhi emperor to a Rajput called 
Sivanath Singh, and tliat it consisted of seven taluks. When tlie 
authdrity of Delhi fell into the hands of the Nawahs of Arcot, the 
jaghir wa.s shorn of taluk after taluk until at length in 1804 
it was reduced to 11^ villages which were granted for life to 
T^jondth Singh, the son of Sumerndth Singh, by the Government 
of Lord William Bentinek. The grantee died in 1817 and a 
pension of Rs. 500 per annum was given to his dependents for 
life. A descendant of the family still lives in Melacheri, has 
become a Roman Catholic and has mortgaged the site of the 
‘ palace ’ to the Catholic Mission. Sic transit, 

Ferumukkal : Seven mdes east of Tindivanain on the road 
to Marakkanam; population 1,893. Was once the station of a 
deputy tahsiidar, whose former office is now used as a school. 
It lies close under a steep, rocky hill, the top of which is 437 ft. 
above the sea and some 300 ft. above the surrounding plain. 
This eminence is the most considerable for many mUes round, 
and this fact and its proximity to Pondicherry made tlie place a 
post of some importance in the wars with the French, It was 
fortified, and the ruins of tlie defences on the summit, which occu¬ 
pied a space of some 400 yards by 200, are still to be seen. The 
village below was surrounded with only a loose stone wall. Oriue 
calls it Perraacoil. 

In 1760, when LaUy was retreating before Eyre Coote after 
his defeat at Wandiwash, he passed by the place and, seeing its 
importance to Pondicherry, persuaded the killadar to admit into it 
a party of his men and some cannon. Coote, who was following, 
took the village without trouble; but the attack on the upper 
worke proved a more desperate undertaking. Coote was himself 
wounded, many of his men were killed, and the assault was beaten 
off. The sepoys behaved with great gallantry and their leader 
was given a gold medal. A small battery was then erected ; but, 
when all was reaily for a second attempt, the garrison, wliicli 
was short of ammunition and provisions, surrendered. In 1781^ 
during Haidar All’s invasion of tlie Carnatic, the fort was attacked 
by his troops, but was gallantly held by Lieutenant Bishop) 
who was afterwards thankedjfor his services in general orders. In 
the next year, however, it surrendered to the combined forces of 
Haidar and the French, In 1783 General Stuart’s army re-took 
it on their march to the relief of Cuddnlore (p. 70) and it was 
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subsequently dismantled. It nevertheless remained a post of 
observation until 1791, when it fell to Tipu after a siege of 
two days. It was a ‘ Government command' in 1803, in which 
year it was described as liaving eight batteries. 

Legend has been busy with the hill. Its name, which is 
apparently only a corruption of Pernmlial, or ' big hill,’ (for its 
Sanskrit form is Mukhy4chala, which means the same thing), 
is declared to be really Perumubkal, or ‘ great travail,’ and to 
have been earned because it was here that Sita gave birth to the 
twins who were born to her daring her banishment by Rdina. A 
cave on the top of the hill is pointed out as the spot where the 
event occurred. Moreover it is averred that Nalmukkal (‘ good 
travail’) andPalamukkal (‘old travail’), two villages in the vicinity, 
are so named from their share in the same story ; that Jdnaki- 
pettai to the north-west is soPermed after Sita’s maiden name ; that 
Vittaldpuram, farther on, was given its present appellation because 
it was there that the twins let go the horse for the famous horse- 
sacrifice; and that Kattalai was so called since in it they tied 
the- horse up. As if this was not sufficient, a cave and pool 
on the top of the hill are pointed out as the places where 
Vdlmiki, the author of the Rimdyana, bathed and did the 
penance which brought him the inspiration necessary for the task. 
Close to the pool are two temples, one in ruins and the other 
inhabited by a bairdgi. In and about the latter are numerous 
inscriptions. 

Singavaram ; Two miles north of Gingee j population 
631. I'he shrine to Kanganatha here is cut out of the solid 
rook half way up a small hill, and is approached hy a steep flight 
of steps coloured with the usual red and white streaks and 
crowned by an ancient pipal tree. This god is said to have 
been the tutelary deity of Dosing Edja of Gingee (see p. 852 
above) and the image is stated (Europeans are not allowed any- 
wliere near it) to be as much as 24 ft. long, to be in tlie 'usual 
position sleeping on the serpent, and to be well carved. The 
liead is turned away, and the story goes that Dosing consulted 
the god as to whether he should figJit Sddat Ulla Khdn on a day 
mentioned, was told not to, persisted in declaring his intention of 
doing so, and was answered by the deity sorrowfully averting its 
head. There are several lesser shrines near this Eangandtha 
temple, and the group of buildings contains a number of 
inscriptions of the Ghdlas and Pdndyas and one of the Pallava 
Kopperunjinga who ruled from 1243 to 1278 and (see p. 33) 
kidnapped the Ch61a king. 
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On. a little rocky knoll at the end of the Sirukadamb6r CHAP. XV. 
tank bund are some interesting Jain remains. They consist Tikpivakam, 
of a sitting figure 4^- ft. high cut on a; big boulder which has 
subsequently been deliberately split in two so as to destroy it, 
and (on a huge mass of rock which is too big to be split and 
is unclimbable on all four sides and so protectefl from mischiev¬ 
ous hands) a standing (nude) figure and a row of images of the 
34 jtirthankaras which are cut in deep relief and are as sharp 
as the day they were executed. Two inscriptions on this 
knoll record the committal, by two Jain teachers (whose 
names are given), of nmdika —apparently religious suicide by 
fasting—the one living without food for 30 and tlie other for 
57 days. 

Ten miles in a direct line west by north 
of Tindivanam ; population 1,360. It is the chief centre of the 
Jains of the district, containing an important temple of that 
faith and being the residence of the liigh priest (see p. 78) who 
is in charge of the Jains south of Madras. The temple is most 
of it of recent date, but the new work is good. The local Jains 
say that the original shrine is the small one which stands north 
of the village and contains a long slab bearing images of some 
of the tirtliaukaras, and that this was built in accordance with 
an express permission granted by one of the kings of Gingoe in 
the days gone by. 

The most notable thing in the larger temple is tlte ier mufti, 
or mantapam in which the processional imnge is placed after it 
has been taken round the village. This was brought from the 
Venkataramana temple at Gingee in the sixties of the last 
century in the time of M.R.Ry. Sri Baliah, a Jain Deputy 
Collector who formerly served in the district, and is a fine piece 
of work—the great stone elephants at the foot of it being espe¬ 
cially, noteworthy. The large Jain image in the north of the 
courtyard of the shrine (another good bit of sculpture) is said 
to have been brought long ago from Mylapore near Madra.=. Jn 
the temple is a collection of old cadjan manusc7’ipts. Particulars 
of seventeen of these are given on p. :16 of Dr. Oppert’s List 
q/ Sanskrit MSS. in South India, where one of them is said to 
date from as far back as 750 A.D. and another from A,D. 1200. 

One of the Mackenzie MSS. mentions an iuscriptioTi of Vikrama 
Chdla (apparently the Chola king of tbaji name who ruled from 

lllSto 1135 A-D.) granting land to a Jain temple in this village 

and other later records of like import, but no trace of these ig 
forthcoming in Sitt4m6r now. 
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CHAP. XV. Tindivanam: A nnion of 11,373 inhabitants ; head-quarters 
Tim.ii\ anam. of the division and taluk aud of a District Munsif and a sub¬ 
registrar ; police-station, railway-station, travellers’ bungalow, 
good choultry. Station of the Arcot Mission, which has here a 
church, a dispensary for women and cdiildren, and a high school 
in charge of a European missionary. The school is held in 
the old taluk office, which was obtained by the mission in 1904 
on the terins recited in (t.O., 19o, Eoveniio, dated 17th February 
in that year. The Roman Catholics have also a station h(;re. 

Tindivanam is a flourishing place and the centre'of tlie trade 
of this part of tlie taluk, and its population increased at the rate 
of as mud) as 23'7 per cent, in the decade 1891-1901. The 
tannery wliich w'as formerly located in tlie town has stopped 
work and the only industry remaining is the weaving done by a 
few D^Viinga fainilie.s in the suburb of .Tafirap^ttai. 

The name of t he town is supposed to be a corruption of Tin- 
trinivanara, or ‘ the tamarind jungle.’ 'J'lie place is spread over 
several different rev'enue villages; tlie Sub-Collector’s bungalow 
and office being in Avarap^kkam, the taluk office (built in 1891- 
93 at a cost of Us. 31,300) in Kedangal, the opposite side of the 
street in Tindivanam, and. the new District Idunsif’s Court (built 
in 1904) partly in one of these last two villages and partly in the 
other. Tlic roads wldch lead out of it are lined with avenues of 
‘ rain trees ’ {Pifkemhhkiin saman) whicli were planted by Mr. 
Mattliow Weld when ho was Sub-Collector here. 

There are two princiiml temples in the town—tliat of Tintrin- 
isvara, ‘ the Siva of the tamarind tree,’ and the Vislinu shrine to 
Lakshini Narasimhasvdmi on the bank of the picturesque tank 
which faces the Sub-Collector’s bungalow. Both these, and also 
the smaller shrino in Kedangal by the fort there, contain iuscrip- 
tioTis. In the first of them is a grant dated in the tenth year 
of file Clidla king Bajaraja I (994 A.D.) giving the instiiutioii 
some land for the maintenanco of a musician to play the lute 
{vinai) there, and of a singer to accompany the instrument. 
In the Yishnn temple is an inscription recording the erection 
ill 1632, by Khdn All.san Ambar Kh^n Saliib (perhaps the 
Ambar Klidn who was killadar of Gringee, see p. 350 above, in 
1677), of certain buildings *• in the fort.” Excepting the small 
square mud erection, the remains of which stand not far from 
the road leading to G ingeo on the high red land to the north of 
the town, the only fort in the place is that in Kedangal, near 
the surplus w'eir of the hig Kedangal tank, and it must be 
tills which Ambar Khan improved. Parts of its bastions and 
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ditch still remain, the former overgrown with a wild tangle of CHAP. xv. 
jungle and the latter full of water-lilies. It is doubtless an Tindivanam. 
ancient erection, as there was a havildar of Tindivanam as far 
hack as the days when B^ma E4ja ruled at Gingee at the end of 
the 17th century. 

Another antiquity in the town is the Jain image in ‘ the Park,’ 
a small garden to the north of it. This is said to have been 
brought from Gingee. It is seated, and round it is carved an 
elaborate background, including a figure on either side bearing a 
chdraara. Over its head is the triple crown. 

There is a European cemetery near the railway-station, but it 
contains no tombstones of historic interest. 

The Sub-Collector’s office, court-house and bungalow are 
built on the bank of a pretty little tank. This is revetted all 
round with stone, has a small mantapam in the middle of it and, 
as it is seldom quite dry, is year after year the home of teal and 
other water-birds, which find a sanctuary there and are protected 
from molestation. The old records sjiow that the first two of ' 
the three buildings on its bank were originally constructed as 
residences for themselves by Mr. Ravenshaw, the Collector, and 
Mr, Sheffield, the Assistant Collector, early in the last century at 
their own cost, and that they were afterwards used as rest-houses. 

In 1832 they were leased to Major-General Sir John Doveton, 

K.O.B., (then in command of the Centro Division of the Army) for 
ten years for the sum of Es. 1,000, and the amount so realised was 
expended in building another bungalow for the use of travellers. 

Sir John resided in them at various times, put them in repair and 
also built the nucleus of the Sub-Collector’s present bungalow 
close by, and in 1842 he obtained an extension of his lease for a 
farther period of ten years. When he died he left all three 
buildings to Government, and tliey became the Divisional Officer’s 
house and office. They were much smaller then than they are 
now,*and in 1859 they are described as consisting t)f only one 
room each and the Sub-Collector had to do his work in a tent or 
in an open shed which had been put up. They were afterwards 
improved, and in the eighties of the last century were brought 
to their present state. 

The festival to the village goddess here is one of the few 
remaining instances—compare that at Mangalam in the Vriddha- 
chalam taluk—of a feast which is shared in common by n group 
of villages. The reason in this particular case for this communal 
action is no doubt the fact that the modern Tindivanam is a 
congeries of several revenue villages. All the inhabitants sub¬ 
scribe to a creneral fund which is exnended in carrviner out the 
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CHAP. XV. ceremony witli fitting pomp. The principal procession occurs at 
I iNDivANAM. midday, and as it enters the boundary of each of the villages 
whicli make up the town it Jialts, and a goat is sacrificed and fi4 
coooanuts and the same number of limes are offered to the deity 
and afterwards broken up and scattered througli the streets of 
that quarter of the place. The tbtis of the various villages march 
in front of the procession wearing round their necks garlands of 
flower.s which are stated to represent the similar adornments 
constructed elsewliere on such occasions from tlie entrails of the 
sacrificed goats. 

Tondur : Eight niiles from Giiigee in a direct line, in an out- 
of-the-way position on tJie northern edge of the taluk ; population 
773, A mile south of it is a hill called the Pancha Pdndava 
Malai, or ‘ hill of the five Pdndavas,’ in wliich there are two caves 
cut in the rock and communicating witli one another. On the lloor 
of tliese, cliipped out of the rock to a depth of about a quarter of an 
inch, are rectangular spaces some Id inches wide and 12 feet long, 
one end of which has been left about half an inch liigher than the 
rest. These are said to have been the ImhIs of the Prindavas when 
they were wandering in this country, the higher portions being 
the pillows. Jly the side of them, on the wall of the cave, is 
however cut a Jaiii image about two feet high over the bead of 
which is a hooded serpent, and it seems more probable that the 
place was really a Jain hermitage. Tliere are some more of the 
‘ beds ' higher up the hill. Nortli of the village, on a big boulder, 
is carved a sleeping figure some ten feet long, above tlie head of 
which is also a ser])ent witli out-stretched liood. 
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TIKUKKOYILUK TALUK. 


'iTRDKK6YiLtJR Hes ill the <!ont,ro of the ilistriot, and for the CHAP. XV. 
most part consists of the uninteresting- level alluviuTn of the Tiruk- 
Ponnaiyar, which river runs t)irough its central and northern 
portions. The anicut whioli crosses tl)is a little distance below 
the head-quarter town protects a fair proportion of the taluk from 
adverse seasons ; but the we.st and south of it is apt to suffer from 
want of rain. 

Statistics regarding Tirukk6_vil6r will be found in the separate 
Appendix. Paddy, cambu and ground-nut eacdi occupy about a 
fourth of its cultivated area. It has no industries of note, and 
such little trade as it possesses is chiefly conducted with Panruti. 

Appended is some account of llio more interesting places in 
it: - 

Arakandftnallur : Population '179. Stands on tlie bank of 
the Ponnaiyar facing Tirakkoydijr. The eight-storeyed tower 
of its temple, built on a great hummock of rock on the edge of 
the stream, is a most striking construction. West of this is an 
Aiyanar temple with a more thau usually fearsome set of guardian 
demons seated outside it. Just east of it is a pool in tlie rock 
which Bhiina, one of the five Pandava brothers, is said to have 
made with Ids club, and the rocky hillock a little further oast is 
declared to be the piece lie chipped out when he did so. On the 
western edge of the pool a slirino has been hollowed out of the 
solid rock. It is 30 ft. in length, about twelve feet wide and 
soyie seven high, and consists of two rude aisles supported on 
pillars forming part of the rock and measuring about 5| ft. to 
the top of their roughly shaped capitals and about three feet 
square. Five openings or doorways lead into the slirino, and it 
is consequently declared to be also the work of tlic f^iiidavas. 

Tliore are no inscriptions in if . 

D6vanur ; nVo miles nortli liy east of Tirukkoyilhr, across 
the river; population 91-4. Within its limits are a number of 
kistvaens, or box-sliaped prehistoric burial places. They arc 
scattered over some four or five acres of ground and among them 
stands a huge upright slab of granite, sliapedlike a round-headed 
tombstone, which is about fourteen feet out of the ground, eight 
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CHAP. XV. foot wide, and six ine}ie.s thick, and is locally known as the kacheri 
Tihuk- kal or ‘ stone of audience. * The kistvaens are of the usual pattern, 
K<SyiL(jH. consisting of a square chamber walled, floored and roofed with stone 
slabs, very roughly liewn to the size required, and having usually 
a small circular opening facing the east. The land on which they 
stand has evidently been often flooded by the Ponnaiydr and 
most of them are almost buried in alluvium; it is also now 
cultivated with dry crops, and many of the structures have 
in consequence been ploughed over and others have had their 
roof slabs removed, Mr. J. H. Garstin opened a number of them 
in 1875 and wrote a paper on his discoveries in Vol. V (p. 159) 
of The Indian Antiquary which was followed by a paper by Mr. 
Walhouse in the same volume. He found in them fragments of 
bone, scraps of iron and some odd terracotta sarcopliagi, about 
four foot long, fifteen inches wide and nine inches deep, supported 
on fifteen earthenware legs. Mr. Eea, the Superintendent of the 
Archseological Survey, discovered similar vessels at Palldvaram 
in 1887 and had some of them removed to the Madras Museum. 
Drawings of those will be found in his report printed in G.O., No, 
1135, Public, dated 12th August 1887. The legs of similar sarco¬ 
phagi, standing in five rows of three logs each, are still to be seen 
in the kistvaens at Devanfir, but the bodies of them have apparently 
all been broken up by the ploughs of the ryots. The legs are 
shaped something like an inverted champagne bottle. Earthen 
pottery is also found in quantities, and 1 was shown an odd stone 
which had been discovered there. It was shaped like a largish 
cotton-reel, had a hole bored through its centre, and had evidently 
been turned on a lathe of some sort. Mr. Garstin says tliat in his 
time the kistvaens were surrounded by concentric rings formed of 
slabs of granite sunk into the earth, but these have now also dis¬ 
appeared. The one remarkable point about these structures at 
present is their great size. One, which stands on higher ground 
and has not therefore been buried so completely as its fellows, is 
nine feet eight inches broad by thirteen feet six inches wide ; and 
yet is walled and roofed with single slabs of stone. 

Mr. Garstin’s paper mentions two or three similar kistvaens 
in the village of KoUfir, about three miles east of Devanfir, in 
which he found the same sarcophagi and also bones and mucli 
excellent pottery. But these have all disappeared. He was told 
that the roof slabs had been used in the construction of the 
Tirukkoyilfir anicut. The pottery found consisted of a number 
of vases of different sizes, varying from one capable of holding 
several gallons down to one not much bigger than a large marble. 
They were red and black in colour, and were nearly all glazed or 
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polished, both inside and out. The railway ran through another 
group of these kistTaons near the same village and those were also 
nearly all destroyed. One big example survives near the lino. 
Mention of other examples in other parts of the district will be 
found in Chapter II, p. 31. 

Very various accounts have been given by the natives at 
different times and places to explain the existence of these 
kistvaens, which they do not recognise as being merely burial- 
places. Sometimes they say that they were built to enable the 
people to escape a deluge of fire which occurred at the beginning 
of the Sdliv&hana era and had been prophesied long beforehand ; 
sometimes that they were the dwellings of a race of pigmies; or 
that the five Pdndnvaa lived in them ; or that the old Vdda and 
Kurumba races made them as a refuge for their wives and children 
against wild beasts ; or that they were places in wliich, in the old 
days when people lived so long as to be a burden to themselves 
and their relations, the aged members of the community were put 
(in these sarcophagi, and provided with a supply of food in the 
pots which are always found near them) to end their days without 
troubling the more active part of the tribe; or, lastly, that they 
were the dwellings of a race of monkey-like men who were 
contemporaries of Rdma. This last story seems to find most 
acceptance in the case of the structures at Ddvanfir. They are 
declared in the Tirukkdyilfir sthala purdna and by local tradition 
to have been the houses of a race called Vdlikliiliyas, which 
apparently means ‘ little monkeys.’ 

Elavdnasi&r, alias Peddgam, population 3,758 (of whom as 
many as 999 are Musalmans), lies 21 miles south of Tirukkdyilfir 
on the Ouddalore-KaUakurcld road. There is a Local Fund 
inspection shed and a police-station there. Tlio viUago was once 
the head-quarters of a tahsildar and later of a deputy taJisildar, 
but it is now a place of little importance. 

The Siva temple in it has two peculiarities. The lingara 
stands on a higher level tlian the rest of the inner shrine, on the 
top of a square erection of masonry, and is .said to be tlio top of a 
largo boulder of which the rest is built into this masonry ; and 
the nandi in front of the shrine faces away from the lingam instead 
of towards it as usual. Tlie local explanation of tins latter 
peculiarity is that the king of the place was so constantly 
interrupted in his worship by a rdkshasa, that ho appealed to the 
god to protect him, and the deity told the nandi to face round 
and keep oft the demon. 
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Soutli-eaHf. of the village is a boulder, surniounted bjr a small 
tower, on wliicli is carved a figure of Hanumdn about ten feet 
high. Under his feet is Havana’s son and round his neck the 
string of pearls which H4ina gave him for his many services. 
The name of the village is declared to be a corruption of the 
Canarese Eld ! odnara sura, ‘ Hail! monkey leader, ’ Rdma being 
supposed to have met HanumAn here after his exploits were just 
(Ivor and to have gretded him in these words. There are however 
several other equally far-fetched etymologies of the name. 

Tlio chief interest of the place attaches to the part it played in 
tin' wars of the district, ilemaiiis of its old fort and ditch may 
still be seen, more especially to the north of the present police- 
station. Two small rocks to the south-east and soutli-west of the 
village wore apparently included in the fortifications and a hole 
on the top of the latter is pointed out as the spot where a tlagstaif 
stood. Orme describes the place as a fort and pettah neither 
of wliich contained any great defences. It was seized by an 
adventurer called Mir Sdhib by Orme (but locally remembered 
under the name of Mir Hussain Kh4n Sdliib), who was eventually 
confirmed in his possession by the Nawab. He kept a force of 
men wliom he paid by ravaging the country round about. He 
was especially fond of seizing persons of wealth and confining 
them until a ransom was fortiicoming. In 1757 the French under 
Jt’Auteuil attacked him. He sallied out and assailed their force 
and had all but routed it when he was himself wounded. His 
men then ceased fighting and carried liim back to the fort. 
D’Auteuil sent for strong reinforcements from Gingee, but tlie 
day they arrived Mir Sdhib died of his wound and his people 
evacuated the fort. 

He is still spoken of in the village. The mound to the north 
of the Siva temple is said to mark the place wliere he lived; two 
of his lieutenants who were killed in the same action in which he 
was wounded arc buried in the tombs which stand near the* nine- 
teentli milestone on the Kallakurchi road—for the upkeep of which 
tile Nawab granted iuams which are still enjoyed; and west of 
the village is a small mosque in front of wliich is another tomb 
wliicli is said to contain the remains of his infant son. The story 
goes tliat the child was attacked with small-pox and that Mir 
Sdhib was ad vised to intercede for his life at the local temple of 
Mariamma. He consented to apply to the unbelievers’ goddess 
on tlie understanding that if his son was not cured by her he 
would pull down her temple aud build a mosque in its place. 
The boy died, lie kept his word, and buried the child in front of 
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the mosque he erected. In the hamlet of M^lpdlaiyam are a tope 
and well which he is said to have made and whioli are known by 
his name. 

In April 1759 the French threatened the fort, which had 
become a sort of appendage to the famous Kistna liao^s strongliold 
at Tiydga Drug, and they took it by assault in July of tlie same 
year. In the next year the garrison surrendered witlujut a blow 
to a force under Captain Preston, 

Half a mile south of the fort are two curious tors of granitoid 
rook. Mr. Bruce Foote ^ likens them to two large toads nr frogs 
engaged in some confidential communication. Three miles north- 
north-east of the village, in the midst of some scrub, is another 
tor which is probably fifty feet in height and is most bold in 
appearance. To the south-east, not far from Tirnppayar, is a 
fourth, the top of which is formed of a block about twelve feet 
higli, poised in a most inseenre and hazardous attitude. 

Ktiwikkam : Fourteen and a lialf miles in a direct line 
south-east of Tirukkdyilhr and two miles south of the road from 
Cuddalore. Population 1,191. It is known for its festival to 
Aravdn (more correctly, Irdvd,n) or Ktjtiinddr, wliich is one of 
the most popular feasts with Sfidras in the whole district. Tlie 
ceremonies at it are sufficiently enrions to deserve some notice, 
the more so that this deity is not corainonly worshipped. Aravdn 
was the son of Arjuna, one of the five Pandava brothers. Local 
tradition (which, though unsupported by the Sanskrit text of tlie 
Mahdbhdrata, receives some warrant from tlio Tamil version) says 
that when the great war which is described in tlie Mahalihixrata 
was about to begin the Kanravas, the opponents of the Pandavas, 
sacrificed, to bring them success, a white elephant. The Pandavas 
were in despair of being able to find any such uncommon object 
with which to propitiate the gods until Arjuna suggested tliat 
they should offer up his son AravAn. AravAn agreed to yield Ids 
life for tlie good of the cause, and when eventually tlic PAndavas 
were victorious he was deified for the self-a1 1 negation wliich had 
thus brought his side success. Since ho dicil in fiis youtli, (lefore 
he had been married, it is held to please him if men—even thongli 
grownup and already wedded—come now and ofl'ei' to espouse 
liim, and men who are afflicted with serious diseases take a vow 
to marry him at his annual festival in the liope of thereby being 
cured. 

* Memoirs, Cieol. Surv. India, iv, pt. 3, SO. This gives drawings of a.: t.he 
four tor* here mentioned, 
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The festival occurs in May and for eighteen nights the 
Mah^hhdrata is recited hy a Palli, large numbers of people— 
especially of that caste—assembling to hear it read. On the 
eighteenth night a wooden image of Khtt&ndfir is taken to a tope 
and seated there. This is the signal for the sacrifice of an enor¬ 
mous number of fowls. Every one who comes brings one or 
two, and the number killed runs literally into thousands. Such 
sacrifices are most uncommon in South Arcot, though frequent 
enough in other parts of the Presidency—the Ceded districts, for 
example—and this instance is noteworthy. 

While this is going on, all the men who have taken vows to 
be married to the deity appear before his imago dressed like 
women, make obeisance, ofFer to the priest (who is a Palli by 
caste) a few annas, and give into his hands the tdlis which tliey 
have brought with them. These the priest, as representing the 
god, ties round their necks. The god is brought back to his 
shrine that night and when in front of the building ho is hidden 
by a cloth being held before him. This -symbolises the sacrifice 
of Aravin and the men who have just been ‘ married ’ to him set 
up loud lamentations at the death of their ‘ husband.' 

Similar vows are taken and ceremonies performed, it is said, 
at the shrines to Kfittdndir at Kottattai (two miles north-west 
of Porto Novo) and Adivar^hanattam (five miles north-west of 
Chidambaram) and, in recent years, at Tiruvarkkulam (one mile 
oast of the latter place) ; other cases probably occur. 

UanaltlTp^ttai ; Eight miles west by north of Tirukkdyiliir 
on the north bank of the PonnaiyUr. Population 3,135 j police- 
station. In tlie first five days of the month of Tai the Ganges is 
supposed to flow into the river and bathing in it then is in conse¬ 
quence held to be particularly meritorious. Here, as elsewhere 
along its course, there are therefore festivals in those days. 
That held here derives especial repute from the fact that the god 
from the great temple at Tiruvann^malai is brought down tq this 
village for the bath, and the attendance is accordingly sometimes 
as great as 20,000 persons. 

Manalfirp^ttai is the trade centre of this side of the taluk, and 
the weekly market held on Fridays (at which cattle from Salem 
and North Arcot are usually on sale) is largely attended. The 
place is also known for its weaving. This industry was prosper¬ 
ous in former days, but the great famine of 1876-78 carried off 
some of the weavers and many of the remainder emigrated to 
Salem and Trichinopoly districts and did not return. The work 
is now done by Sedans and S^les, the former of whom make white 
cloths with narrow silk borders for men and the latter coarse red 
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fabrics, also with narrow borders of silk, for women. The silk is 
imported from Conjeeveram and is of an inferior quality. All 
the dyes are mineral compounds. Practically all the weavers are 
in the hands of capitalists who advance them the thread and pay 
them piece-work wages. 

S^udamangalam : Twelve miles in a direct line west by south 
of Panruti, sontli of the road thence to Kallnkurchi; population 
5,438. Contains a Siva temple in which are inscriptions of 
the PaUavas and Pandyas and one of the great Krishna Deva of 
Vijayanagar recounting his victories in the north of the Presi¬ 
dency.^ This building was evidently once fortified and parts of 
the defences and of the ditch round them still remain, as well 
as ruined sculptures indicating the former niiportance of the 
village. The place was apparently tlie chief town of the 
Kdpperunjinga whose seizure of his suzerain, the Ohola king, has 
already been referred to in Cha])ter TI (p. 33) and it was within 
its walls that the impudent act was perpetrated and that 
Kdpperunjiuga was besieged and forced to restore his captive. 

Tirnkkoyilur : A union of 8,617 inhabitants and the head¬ 
quarters of the division and taluk and of the Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, a District Munsif and an Inspector of 
Salt, etc,; sub-registrar’s office ; police-station; hospital; railway 
station. This last is nearly two miles away on the other side 
of the broad and sandy PonnaiyAr, wJiich cannot be crossed in 
flood time, and this fact is sufficient to prevent Tirukkoyilfir 
from being a centre of trade. Though it is the nearest station 
to Kallakurchi, Tiydga Drug, Elav^nasur and other viUages to 
the south and south-west, these prefer t.o trade with the more 
distant centre at Panruti, wliich is south of the river. None the 
less the town is growing rapidly, its population having increased 
by 60'3 per cent between 1891 aud 1901. There is, strangely 
enough, no travellers’ bungalow in the place, nor any good spot 
to pilch a tent; but four miles away, at the Tirukkdyilfir anicut, 
is a bungalow belonging to the Public Works Department. The 
Danish Mission have a church here and tlieir iuteresta are in 
charge of a European missionary aud a lady worker. 

The town is one of the most beautiful places in the district. 
It lies among fine trees on the bank of the PonnaiyAr; its hand¬ 
some temple (see below) and the ruined buildings wi thin it give 
it an air of departed greatness ; to the traveller who approaches 
it from Cuddalore it is the first place at which the monotonous 
alluvium of the Ponnaiyar valley is left behind and rocks and 

’ For detailg, see Government Epigrftphist'e report for 1002-03. 
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hills come into view; and the prospect in the mornings looking 
westward up the river towards the blue line of the Kalrdyan and 
Tenmalai hills and the prominent peak of Tiruvanndmalai, or 
still more the scene from the higli ground to the west when 
the evening light is fading across the big tank, the towers of 
the temple in the middle distance and the jagged, rugged line 
of the Gingce hills on the horizon, is one of the finest in all 
South Arcot. One can (juite understand why it should have been the 
“ favourite place of residence ” of William French “ of the Hon. 
Company’s Civil service, son of Arthur French, Esquire, M.P., of 
French Park in Ireland,” the cenotaph to whom stands at the 
back of the hospital, and whose body was laid in the Church of 
England cemetery at Old Town in 1823. 

The place is a centre of the Vaishnavas. Just south of the 
main entrance to the temple is a math belonging to that sect, but 
the present head of it is a 'L’elugu Brdhman. The heads used to 
be celibates in the days of old, and down by the river, in a quiet 
spot under fine trees, is a row of their tombs, tottering and ill- 
cared for. 

T’ho groat Vaishnava temple stands in the middle of the town 
and its lofty gateway towers are landmarks for miles round. The 
tallest of theso is that on the eastern side of the outer enclosure, 
and the weight of the brick superstructure is so groat that the 
stones of which the lower part is made are crushing beneath it. 
A cart-road runs through the gateway, under the tower, and 
leads to tlie main jiart of the building _througli a long straiglit 
street, perhaps a hundred yards in length. This (as tlie manta 
paras along the sides of it show) was once part of the temple 
precincts, but it is now inhabited by the Brdhmans of the village. 
It contains on either side of it several pairs of graceful little 
porches standing on tall pillars, and tlie vista ends in the grey 
stonework of the slirine ; but what would otherwise bo the most 
picturesijue street in the district is ruined by the way in which 
its present occupants have encroached upon it with ugly veran¬ 
dahs and tumble-down cow-shods. 

The temple is dedicated to Vislinu in his incarnation as 
Trivikraina PerumAl. The story of his taking this form is as 
follows : Bali, the great king of Mali^balipura, coveted Indra’s 
seat and was performing the last of the hundred sacrifices which 
was necessary to obtain it, when Vishnu appeared before him as a 
dwarfish BrAhman and craved a boon. Bali promised to grant 
any request he might make, and the supposed BrAhiimn asked for 
as much land as he could cover with three strides. Bali agreed 
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to give him this, and ttie god then asetimed a gigantic shape 
and with one stride covered the eartli, with anotiier the sea and 
with the third drove Bali down into tlie netlier regions, where lie 
is supposed still to rule. A carving on the western gateway of 
the temple shows tlm deity mating his strides. Apparently, 
however, the original building was dedicated to Krishna, and there 
is even now (on the right of the main entrance' a shrine to this 
god at which worship is still done. The image of Vishnu is of 
wood. The architecture of the temple is of the Vijayanagar 
style, and the fact that ITanninin—a very favourite god in the 
■Bellary country but jnuch less popular in this district—appears 
over and over again in the carving, that on the base of many of 
the pillars is sculptured the squatting lion so characteristic of 
Vijayanagar architecture and that in one or two places are 
friezes formed of girls dancing the kSMitam in exactly the same 
attitudes as are represented in many places in the ruins at 
Hampe, the old Vijayanagar capital, make it permissible to con¬ 
jecture that much of the carving was actually done by artisans 
brought from that city. 

The finest part of the temple is the mantapam in front of the 
Amman shrine. The roof of this is built on the usual cantilever 
principle and the width of its topmost course (which is 
formed of single slabs of stone) is as much as sixteen feet, tlint 
of the mantapam itself (measured from the insides of tlte pillars 
supporting the roof) is 31^ ft., and the length of the mantapam 
is ft. These dimensions will probably compare favourably 
with those of the largest constructions of tlie kind in the Pre¬ 
sidency. The similar porch in front of the Pdrvati shrine at 
Chidambaram, which so won the admiration of Fergusson, is 
only 21.^ ft. in width between tlio pillars. The sculpture on 
the pillars at Tirukkdyilhr has almost all of it been deliberately 
chipped off, obviously by Musalmaus whose scruples were 
offended by it. The local story is that Haidar All’s troops 
encamped here during his invasion of tJio Carnatic in 1780 and 
committed this outrage. 

The original temple must he very ancient. According to 
Vaishnava tradition the first three Alv4rs met at this place. An 
inscription in the building says that in the sixth year of the 
reign of the Ch61a king Rdjendradeva (that is, in 1057-58 A.H.) 
Narasimhavarman, chief of Malddu (the ancient name, often 
mentioned in old Tamil poems, for the country round the town) 
rebuilt of stone the central shrine, which hod fonnerly been 
partly of brick, and—with a solicitude for the antique seldom 
displayed by present-day restorers of sacred architecture—caused 
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to be engraved on the stones of the building a sot of copies 
of the old inscriptions on the former shrine. Also he put up the 
enclosing verandah and the niantapam in front of the temple. The 
building contains numbers of grants of the Ch61a andPdndya kings, 
particular.s of which will be found in the report of tlie Govern¬ 
ment Epigraphist for 1900-01. The whole place has at present 
an air of neglect and disrepair which contrasts sadly with these 
proofs of its former importance. It was used as a fort in the 
wars of the eighteenth century and was taken by the English in 
1758 and successfully defended by them against some M^'soro 
troops in 1700. Orme spells its name “ Tricolore.” 

Kllaiydr (or Kilhr) is a separate revenue village, but is 
included in the limits of the union of ^’irukk6y ili'ir and lies imme¬ 
diately east of the town. The temple in it, now being restored, 
is built of a close-grained black stone and contains some 
excellently carved little panels. It is an ancient erection, the very 
numerous inscriptions in it (for which see the Government 
Epigraphist’s rejiort. for 1901-02) including grants of the Rdsh- 
trakhta king Krishna III, dated about 957 A.T)., and of the 
Ganga-Pallavas of about the last quarter of the ninth century.^ 

Tinmdma.nall'lir: Ten miles west of Pam-uti on the road to 
Kallakurchij population 1,990; police-.station. 

Famous among Saivites as the birth-place of the poet and 
saint SundarmnOrti Ndyandr, usually known as Sundara, who 
lived in the eighth century A.D. and was one of the composers 
of the .series of Tamil hymns called the Devdrmn. lie is said to 
have been born in a bouse opposite the temple, and the anni¬ 
versaries of his birthday and tlu; date of his death are still cele¬ 
brated with much ceremony. The 8iva temple hero is shown 
by inscriptions to have been built by Rdjdditya, the son of the 
Cb61a king Pardntaka I (907-46 A.D.).* In it is an image in 
stone of Sundara and his two consorts. Details of the njany 
inscriptions in it will bo found in tlie Government Epigra).)hist’s 
report for 1901-02. 

Tirunirankonrai (Tirunamngondai, Tirunarungunram) lies 
twelve miles south-soutli-east of Tirukkdyilhr, Population 295. 
North of the village is a picturesque little hillock some sixty feet 
high on the top of which are two boulders. Leading up to these 
is a flight of steps. On one of the boulders is cut an image 
about four feet higl) of the Jain tirthankara Pdrsvandtha. lie 
is standing upright, and above his liend is the outstretched hood 

* Ep. Ind., vii, J35, 138, 144, 

* Ep. Imi., vii, 194. 
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of a serpent. On the top of the hoalder has been built a small 
tower. On the other rock i.s an inscription. Alongside is a 
small temple in which are some Ch61a grants,' and round the whole 
has been built a walled terrace to increase the available s]')ace 
round about the cramped position in which the shrine and 
boulders stand. One of the Mackenzie MSS., which is confirmed 
by local tradition, says that the image was discovered by chance 
by a man of the Vedan caste who went up the hill to look for 
liealing plants and roots and that a local king then built the 
temple. Jain shrines are uncommon in tliis district. 

At the foot of the steps leading up to the top of the hillock 
is a Jain imago said to represent the tirthankara Vrishaba, but it 
is declared to have been brought from Pdvandfir, about nine 
jniles south-east of Tirukkdyilfir along the Panruti road. 

Tinivennanallur : On the south bank of the MalatMr, about 
fourteen miles south-east of Tirukkoydfir. Pojmlation 3,779; 
union ; sub-registrar’s office ; police-station. 

The land round about here is watered by the channels from 
the Tirukkdyilhr anicut across the Ponnaiydr and is exceptionally 
fertile. The firka has the highest beriz of any in the taluk. 
The best cultivators are the Velldlas and the Pan Reddis, a caste 
of Pelugu-spoaking ryots. Much sugar-cane is raised on the wet 
land and this used to be sold to the factory which Messrs. Parry 
& Co. used to have in the village, but which was closed in 1904. 
This factory was opened in the fifties of the last century and at 
one time distilling was carried on in it as well as the manufacture 
of sugar. 

To Hindus, the place is of much interest on account of its con¬ 
nection with Kambnn, the poet who translated the Ramdyana into 
Tamil, and with Sundara, the Saivite poet-saint. Kamban, who 
was an Oc’chan by caste and is believed to have lived (the point 
haslet to be authoritatively decided) towards the close of the 
ninth century, spent much of his life in this village and often 
mentions in his works his patron Sndaya Mudali, who is declared 
by local tradition to have been a petty ruler of the country here¬ 
about.® Meykanda D^var, who flourished about 12-50 A.D. and 
translated into Tamil the famous Sanskrit work the Sivagtima- 
hddham,^ is also said to have lived here, and south of the new 
chattram is a shrine in his honour. 

' Government Epipraphist’s report for 1001-02. 

® It must however be nrlmitted that another view holds that Kamhan'a 
village was the Voniiatialldr in Tanjnro district and not this Timroniiannllur. 

s An Bngliah translation of this has been publishod bj .M.R.Ry. ITalla- 
svdiui Pillai. 
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Sundara, who was born at TirunAmanallhr some time in the 
eighth century, was being married, says the well-known story in 
the Periya Purdnam, at a village not far from here, when an aged 
Brihman suddenly appeared and forbad the continuance of the 
ceremony, saying that Sundara was a bondsman of his and could 
take no such step without his leave. Sundara, amazed, asked 
if he was mad (fitfan) to make such an assertion. The old man 
then produced a cadjan document to prove his words, but 
Sundara in his anger snatched it from him and tore it into shreds. 
The Braliman calmly retorted, however, that that was only a 
copy of the proof, and that the original was in his village, 
Timvennanallfir. The party accordingly adjourned thither and 
the Brahman there produced a deed making good his claim. Be 
was then, naturally enough, asked who he was and where he 
lived. Saying that he would show them his house, he led them all 
to the Siva temple and suddenly disappeared within its shrine. 
The people then realised that the supposed Br4hman was none 
other than Siva himself, and Sundara gave up the marriage, 
renounced the world and took to the holy life which afterwards 
brought him into fame. His first poem began with the word 
pitta which in his anger he had applied to his god. 

This Siva temple, which stands near a Vishnu shrine of less 
importance, is now being ‘ restored ’ by the Ndttukdttai Chettis. 
The central shrine was rebuilt before any of the inscriptions on 
it could be copied. Details of five grants in the building—all 
belonging to Ohdla times—will be found in the Government 
Epigraphist’s report for 1901-02. The new work consists almost 
entirely of plaster painted in flaring colours, and little fresh stone¬ 
work is being added. In twenty years, therefore, the building 
will be as shabby as ever, and it seems a great pity that tlie 
thousands of rupees which are being expended could not have 
been laid out on work of a less ephemeral nature. In front of the 
main entrance a new shrine is being put up to contain the image 
of Sundara which is at present located in a smaller building in 
the village. The temple was fortified in days gone by and Orme 
mentions its capture by the English in 1760. 

Ulundurpet : A union with a population of 4,583 inhabitants 
standing on the road between Panruti and Kallakurchi about nine¬ 
teen miles in a direct line from 'J'irukkoyilfir. Head-quarters of a 
deputy tabsildar and sub-registrar and contains a police-station 
and a travellers’ bungalow. A long account of the geology of the 
neighbourhood will be found in J. A.S.B., xiv, 760-2. This states 
that a few miles to the south a sulphuriferous earth is found 
in the jungle, the mineral being distributed through it in small 
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crystals and impure nodules. The place was once the home of a 
poligar. One of his descendants is now headman of the village 
and the remains of his fort, a mad erection, may be seen to the 
north-east between the village and the Ulunddndar temple. The 
name of this latter shrine is said to mean ‘ Lord of black gram ’ 
and the story told about it is that a merchant was once halting 
there with a consignment of pepper when a man came up and 
asked what was in the bags. The merchant lied and said it was 
black-gram, to which the stranger replied ‘ Let it be so.’ At the 
next stage the merchant found that his goods had actually been 
changed into black-gram, and, returning to the spot where he liad 
told the lie, found the stranger still there, realised that ho must 
be Siva himself, and built the temple and gave it the appropriate 
name it still boars. At the shrine to K61i in this village a buffalo 
is annually sacrificed—a note-worthy fact in a district where 
animal sacrifices are as uncommon as in South Arcot. 
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CHAP. XV. ViLLL'PCUAM lies ill tho Centre of South Arcot and surroumis 
ViiLiipuBAM. the {greater part of the various detached areas which make up tlie 
French territory within the district. It is an almost level plain, 
sloping gradually to the sea, and is covered with tlie monotonous 
alluvium of the Ponnaiydr basin. Statistics relating to it appear 
in the separate Appendix. It is fertile, but is already faiiiy 
densely peopled and the increase in its population in the last 
intercensal decade was proportionately smaller than in any other 
taluk. It is partly protected from drought by the Tirukkdyildr 
anient across the Ponnaiyar and by the spring channels dug 
from tlie same river. Those latter are particularly numerous. 
Paddy is the chief crop and then comes ground-nut. The export 
of, and manufacture of oil from, this last are the chief industries 
of the taluk, the two principal centres for them being the liead- 
quarter station of Villupnrain and the village of Valavandr. 

Some of the few noteworthy places in the taluk are the 
following:— 

Kandamangalam : Population 771; police-station. The 
railwaystation here is close to the frontier between French and 
English territory and is the place at which tlie customs examiua- 
tiou of baggage brought by rail from Pondicherry is made. 
South of the station is a banyan tree wliich is perhaps the largest 
in tlie district. 

Koliyanur : Four miles east of Villupuram; population 
2,660. (Jontaiiis a Siva temple witli inscriptions, and tho ruins 
of a Jaiu shrine. Tho MAriamma temple is bettor known than 
either, and was in former days tho sceue of an annual hook-swing¬ 
ing festival. Tliis is said to have been stopjicd by the authorities 
about 1860. 

Mandagapattu : Eleven miles north hy west of Villuimrain 
on tlie road to Griugee ; populatiou 620. Not to bo confused with 
the mittali village of tlie same name in tho south-east of tlie 
taluk. About half a mile to the west of it is a shrine cut out of tlie 
solid rock of a small hill which is somewhat similar to tlie rock- 
cut tomple at Halavdnhr mentioned on p. 346 above. It faces 
north, stands some four feet above tho ground level, and consists 
of a rectangular chamber 19 ft. by 15 ft. and about 9 ft. high 
supported on four pillars two feet square and five feet from one 
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another, the corners of the middle third of which have heen CHAP. XV. 
chamfered off. At the hack of it are three little open niches, Villupdeam. 
each three feet wide by four feet deep, which are empty. The 
floor, ceiling and pillars are all carefully and neatly finished, 
but the inside of the shrine contains no sculpture of any kind. 

Outside it, however, at either end of the fa 9 ade, are two dvdra- 
pdlakas cut in high relief on the rock which are very like those 
at Dalav4ntlr but much more spirited. They are seven feet high 
and about a foot in relief. Tliat on the west stands in a most 
aggressive attitude with one hand on liis hip and another on a 
huge club round which coils a cobra. Kound his head and 
shoulders is another cobra. That on the east is in a different 
(but equally truculent) pose, and has no snakes. Both wear tall 
head-dresses of an unusual shape. There is an inscription on the 
outside of one of the pillars of the shrine, but it is very weather¬ 
beaten. 

Mattur Tirukkai : Thirteen miles north by west of Villupu- 
ram ; population 996. On a hill to tlie west of the village is a 
spacious natural cave whiclx has been converted into a temple by 
building a wall across its mouth, but has not been artificially 
enlarged or improved. The cave contains at its western end five 
‘ Pdndavas’ beds’—nari'ow rectangular s}>aces slightly liollowod 
out on the surface of the rock—similar to those at Tondur 
mentioned in the account of that place above. 

Fanamalai: Thirteen miles north-west of Villupuram in a 
straight line, near the south end of the Gingce hills ; population 
1,680. It possesses a large tank wljioh is fed by the drainage of 
these hills and waters some 800 acres. This lies in a most 
picturesque country among small boulder-strewn lieights and a 
strijfing point about it is the rocky elevation in the middle of its 
bund, on the top of which is perched a Siva temple. This shrine 
must be of considerable age, for one of the inscriptions on it 
dates back to the time of the Pallava king Edjasimha, who lived 
about th(? end of tlie seventh century. 

Paraiyapuram (or I’araiyavaram) is six miles north by 
east of Villupuram and has a population of 1,394. Its Siva 
temple was visited and sung by the poet Tirugnana Samhandhar, 
and is therefore of considerable antiquity. In the stanzas regard¬ 
ing it the name of the village appears as Panamkdttdr, or 
‘ palmyra forest village,’ and a tradition—recorded in the carving 
on the gateway of the shrine—says that the lingam of the temple 
wa.s found miraculously under a palmyra tree. So perhaps the 
name by which the place now goes is a corruption of Panayapurara, 

49 
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During the first seven days of the month of Chittrai the sun’s 
rays fall directly on the lingam and, later in the day, on the image 
in the goddess’ shrine j and this is locally interpreted as an act 
of adoration hy the sun. 

TimvakaTai : Thirteen miles in a direct line north-west of 
Pondicherry, on the bank of the Gingee river but on no main 
road. The fossil trees which are found here have been referred 
to on p. 18 above. The place is now an insignificant village of 
only 832 inhabitants, but of old it was an important town. Its 
ancient streets can still be traced in the vicinity, and its temple, 
which stands in a commanding position on the bank of the river, 
is a striking construction with a tower of seven stories the top of 
which—where there is a trigonometrical station—stands 151 ft. 
above the sea. Within it are many inscriptions of the Ch61a and 
Pilndya dynasties and one of the Pallavas, and these show that 
the shrine in it was built by a queen of the Ch61a line in the nintli 
century. The temple must be even older than this, for its fame 
was sung by Tirngn4na yarabandhar, tlie poet-saint who has been 
assigned to the seventh century. In front of it is a stone bull 
some six feet high, which is probably the largest in all the district, 
and near it are two big images of Ganesa and a large lingam. 
Some of the carving in the building has been badly damaged and 
this is said to have been the work of Haidar’s forces as they 
retreated from Porto Novo after their defeat there hy Byre Coote 
in I'81. 

Tiruvamittur : Three miles north-west of Villupuram in a 
straight lino ; population 1,337. Some accounts say that it was 
here that Appar, tho poet and saint mentioned on p. 97 above, 
publicly renounced the Jain faith and became a convert to tho 
tenets of the Saivites } the Teriya Puranam, however, locates the 
event at Tiruvadi. The temple contains a largo number of 
uiscriptions of the time of tho Oholas and is peculiar in being 
one of the only fanes in the South whiclj has found a lady 
panegyrist, its praises having been recently sung in a falented 
composition of 100 stanzas by a local Brdhman poetess, 

Valavanur t A union of 9,976 inhabitants standing seven 
miles east of Villupuram on the road to Pondicherry. Sub- 
registrar; police-station; railway-station. Contains a large tank, 
which brings up its revenue to as high a figure as that of almost 
any village in the district. The place is a centre of trade, 
especially in ground-nut and other agricultural produce ; Messrs. 
.Parry & Co. have a large banking agency there ; and it is known 
for its oil-mills, which are nearly one thousand in number and are 
principally employed in making oil from ground-nut seeds. 
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Valud^vur : Ton miles west-north-west of Pondicherry; CHAP. XV. 
population 2,298. Pharaoh’s Gazetteer spells its name Verdoor ViLLOPoRiM, 
and Orme calls itValdore. Local tradition says that it was the 
head-quarters of the Muhabat KhAn—tho friend of Desing E4ja— 
who is mentioned in tho account of Gingee on p. 352 above, 
and that the considerablo niimber of Musalmaiis (360) who are 
found within it are tho descendants of his followers. The old 
mosque here is said in the records to have been established and 
endowed by one of the Nawaf)s of Kurnool. The place is, 
however, chiefly known to history as one of the principal outposts 
of Pondicherry in the wars of the eighteenth century. One of 
the gates of that town was called after it. It was here that, in 
1750 (see p. 58), the English joined the forces of Nazir Jang 
and Muhammad Ali and the first action in tho long war between 
tho French and English was fought. Major Tjawrence was in 
command of the troops of the latter and his account of the battle ' 
says that before it began D’Auteuil, who led the French, sent him 
a message that he was very unwilling to spill Englisli blood, but 
that as he did not know where the English were posted he could 
not be responsible if any of his sliots fell among them. To 
which Lawrence replied that the position of his force would 
be known by the English colours which they carried on the flag- 
gun of their artillery and that it any French .shot came that way 
he would assuredly return them. The action was not decisive, 
as the French officers mutinied and had to be withdrawn into 
Pondicherry. Orme gives a plan of the Valuddvfir fort as it was 
at a later period of tho war and says it was— 
an exact parallelogram, squaring with the compass; and extend¬ 
ing 300 yards from east to west, aud 210 from north to south. It is 
situated in a plain, and it.s original fortifications, like tho generality ot 
the forts in the country, were a rampart with towers, a faussebray, 
and a ditch. Mr. Dupleix had raised a glacis on tho north side, and 
had converted tho center lower ot\ this side, and tliat inth(' south-west 
angle, into bastions with faces and flanks; but the pettah, which is to 
the west, remained within 160 yards of tlie wall: so that the vicinity 
of Pondicherry was its best defence.” 

Nothing now remains of it but a quadrangle of ruined earth 
work surrounded by a dry ditch.* In 1760 tho fort was taken by 
Eyre Coote when he was preparing to besiege Pondicherry, and it 

' See Cambridge’s War in India, 0. 

* Mr. Sowell’s List of Antiquities, i, 2o9, says that it contains several sub¬ 
terranean cells and three stone figaros more than iife-siie, but no trace of these 
remains. His informants have made other .statements about places in this talnk 
which seem to be inaccurate. 
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was an important post throughout the operations which followed 
and which ended with the fall of the town. 

Vdnur : Nine miles north-west of Pondicherry; population 
2,174. Head-quarters of a deputy tahsildar and a sub-registrar 
and contains a police-station and a travellers’ bungalow. The 
place seems to have been fortified in some fashion in the days 
gone by, for the accounts of Eyre Coote’s advance on Pondi¬ 
cherry mention that he took it when he was drawing in to besiege 
that town. 

Vikravdndi ; Eight miles north by east of Villupuram; 
population 2,912. Sub-registrar, police-station, railway-station 
and travellers’ bungalow. It was here that the force under 
Major Kineer, which was sent against Gingee in 1752, was so 
signally defeated by the French, Orme says that the latter— 
“ were posted m a strong situntiou. Tlie greatest part of tlie town 
was encircled by a rivulet, which serving us a ditch, was defended by 
a parapet, formed of the ruiue of old houses and interrupted at j)roper 
intervals ro give play to the cannon. The outward bank was in many 
parts as high as the parapet, and that part of the village wliirdi the 
rivulet did not bound miglit bo easily entered ; but the English neg¬ 
lecting to reconnoitre before they began the attack, lost the advantages 
which they might have taken of these circumstances. 

They marched directly to the enemy, who, iii order to bring on the 
engagement in that part where they were strongest, appeared at first 
drawn up on the outward bank of the rivulet, but as soon as the field- 
pieces began to fire, re-orossed it with precipitation, and the appearance 
of fear. The English, elated with the imagination of their panic, 
advanced to the hank, and leaving their field pieces behind, began the 
attack with the fire of tlmir musketry' only. The enemy answering it, 
both from musketry and field pieces, and under shelter, suffered little 
loss, and did much execution. The company of English Caffres were 
first flung into disorder by carrying off their wounded as they drojjped, 
and soon after took flight; they were followed by the sepoys; and 
Major Kineer in this instant receiving a wound which disabled hin», 
the Europeans began to waver likewise. The enemy perceiving the 
confusion, detached 100 of their best men, amongst which were 50 
volunteers, who, crossing the rivulet briskly, advanced to the bank. 
The vivacity of this nnexpected motion increased the panic, and only 
fourteen grenadiers, with two Ensigns, stood by the colours; these 
indeed defended them bravely, until they were rejoined by some of 
the fugitives, with whom they retreated in order; and the French, 
satisfied with their success, returned to the village, having, with very 
little loss to themselves, killed and wounded 10 of the English batta¬ 
lion, which suffered in this action more disgrace than in any other that 
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had happened daring the war : Major Kineer was so affected by it, CHAP. XV. 
that although he recovered of his wound, his vexation brought on an Villupdram. 
illness, of which he some time after died.” - 

Villupuram : Head-quarters of the taluk and a union of 
11,263 inhabitants. Stands about 24 miles north-west of 
Ouddalore, is the point of junction between the main line of the 
South Indian Railway and the branch which runs to Pondicherry, 
and is also one of the terminal stations of the Villupuram-Dhar- 
raavaram section of the same system. It contains all the offices 
usual to taluk head-quarters and also a District Munsif's court 
and a travellers’ bungalow. It is the station of one of the 
missionaries of the Leipzic Lutheran Mission, h’rom its position, 
the town is naturally a centre of trade and it deals largely in 
ground-nuts with Pondicherry. It is a flourishing place, and in 
the decade 1891-1901 its population increased at the rate of as 
much as 41‘7 per cent. 

The Siva temple contains three inscriptions of the time of 
Krishna Deva (1509-30), the greatest of the kings of Vijayanagar, 
one of wliich exempts from taxes the Kammhlas of the Tiruvadi 
country. This building is in no way remarkable architecturally, 
but it formed in the wars of the eighteenth century the citadel of 
a small fort which saw some fighting, A few traces of the walls 
of tills may still be made out in the flower-garden at the back of 
the temple. It surrendered in 1752 to Major Kineer when he set 
out on his disastrous expedition against the French in Gingee 
which has just been mentioned, but when the French had repulsed 
him they retook it and demolished its defences. In 1760, when 
Eyre Coote was advancing to the siege of Pondicherry and was 
clearing the Erencli out of their outlying posts, the place was 
captured by a detachment under Captain Wood and a force was 
posted in it under the command of Kistna Rao, the well-known 
kilh«iar of TiyAga Drug, which afterwards repulsed an attemjjt 
of tlie French at Gingee to turn them out. The fort was demol- 
islied in 1803 in accordance with the policy (then in favour) of 
leaving no place in such a state that if not held by troops it might 
be seized and utilised by enemies of the public peace. At that 
time it was described as a mud-walled fort of six batteries and 
the correspondence speaks of two eighteen-pounders the removal 
of which appeared to be a matter of difficulty. It is stated on 
the evidence of people who have actually seen them that there are 
at this moment two big cannon lying buried about six feet under¬ 
ground at the inner corner of the road in front of the temple, 
just at the point where this turns to jfo to the town. 
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There ia a persistent tradition in VUlupuram that to the north¬ 
west of the travellers’ bungalow, in what is now patta land, there 
was once a Jain temple. A.II trace of it has vanished from there, 
but in the garden known (after Mr. A. C. Tate, formerly Sub- 
CoUector at Tindivanam) as the ‘ Tate Park ’ are some battered 
images whicli are said to have been taken from the ruins and 
formerly to have stood in the compound of the travellers’ bun¬ 
galow, and the appearance of these in part confirms the tale. 
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veiddhachalam taluk. 


VfiiDDHACHALAM lies in the south-western corner of the district. 
Its southern boundary is tlie VeMr river and the Manimuktdnadi 
runs through it. The Pel4ndnrai ajiicut across the former irrigates 
its eastern end and some smaller dams across the latter protect 
lesser portions of it, but as a whole the taint is worse watered 
than any other and, as it has idso almost the lightest rainfall in 
the district, it is liable to scarcity. Its soil is, however, good. 
It has a higher percentage of black land (69 per cent.) than any 
other taluk except Chidambaram, and both its wet and dry 
assessments are high. As much as 73 per cent, of its dry land 
pays Es. 2 per acre and only one per cent, of it (less than in any 
other taluk) is rated at Re. I or lower. Nearly one-fourth of it 
is cultivated in ordinary years with varagu, a cereal which wid 
flourish without much rain, and next in importance among its 
crops come cambu, ground-nut and paddy. It produces the 
greater part of the cotton which is raised in tlie district. 

Statistics regarding \’'riddhachalam appear in the separate 
Appendix. It is at present the least populous taluk in the 
district, but the increase in its inhabitants in the decade 1891- 
1901 was as high as 10 per cent, and it has considerable capabi¬ 
lities. It possesses some trade, Vriddhachalam, Mangalam and 
Tittagudi being the chief centres of this. 

Below are accounts of the principal places within it:— 

Kittuparur: Eleven miles north-north-west of Vriddhaclia- 
lam, population 937. The weekly cattle-fair here on Sundays is 
largely attended, and visitors thereto often take that opportunity 
of fjilfilling vows taken to the local temple of Kesavasv4mi in the 
case of obstinate sickness or the like. The fulfilment assumes an 
unusual form, the devotees vowing to cut themselves with swords 
and knives. A stock of tliese is kept handy in the temple. They 
are very ancient weapons and correspondingly blunt and harm¬ 
less, and the performance of the vow apparently seldom results iu 
the actual letting of blood, though one of the pujdris at the shrine 
bears across his portly person the scar of a wound which he says 
was inflicted in accordance with a vow of this kind. The 
stock of weapons includes swords, the knives called kafars in 
North India and some black buck horns. The devotee has to 
strike his stomach with one or other of these, calling out ‘ Kesava ! 
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Kesava ! ’ as he does so. Perhaps the odd custom is » relic of the 
old frantic dances which used to be done before such shrines to 
invoke the protection of the guardian deity. 

Mang;a.laill (Ko): Nine miles north by west of V^riddhachalajii, 
population 3,6h3. Chiefly interesting on account of its being tlie 
only village in the district where buffalo sacrifices on any scale 
are still regularly made. Gingee and Ulunddnddr Kovil near 
Ulundfirpet seem to be the only other places where these ani- 
3uals are ever offered up. Buffaloes are dedicated to the Kdli 
shrine in Mangalam even by persons in the Salem, Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly districts, and the village is commonly known as 
‘ Maduvetti Mangalam,’ or buffalo-sacrificing Mangalaiu. 

When a man or any of his belongings gets seriously sick he 
consecrates an animal to this shrine, and if the illness ends favour¬ 
ably it is sent to its fate at tlie temple on the date of the annual 
sacrifice (May-June). Wlien the buffalo is dedicated, a piece of 
saffron-coloured cloth— in which is placed some small coin and a 
cadjan-leaf containing an announcement of the dedication—is 
tied to its horns, and it is allowed to roam wherever it likes througli 
the fields. On the day of the sacrifice fourteen of the best of the 
animals which have been dedicated and brought to the temple are 
selected, and seven of them are tied to an equal number of stone 
posts in front of the goddess’ shrine. The pfijdri, who is an 
Udaiydn by caste, then walks down the line and helieads theju 
one after the other. The goddess is next taken round on a car 
and on her return to the temple tlie other seven buffaloes are 
similarly killed. The animals whicJi are not selected are sold and 
the proceeds paid into the temple treasury. The festival is under 
the patronage of the descendant of the old poligars of the neigh¬ 
bouring village of Parfir, who is dharmakarta of the shrine. 
The Paraiyaiis have a curious share in the ceremonies. Eight 
men of this coiiuiiunity are chosen from eight adjoining villages 
and one of them is selected as leader. His wife must not be.with 
child at tlie time and she is made to prove that she is above all 
suspicion by undergoing the ordeal of thrusting her hand into 
boiling gingclly oil. On each of the ten days for wliich the 
festival lasts this Paraiyan has to go round some part of tlie 
boundaries of the eight villages and he is fed gratis by the 
villagers during this time. On the day of the sacrifice itself he 
marches in front, of the priest as the latter kills the buffaloes. The 
Paraiyans of the eight villages have the right to the carcasses of 
the slaughtered animals. There are two images in the temple 
■—one of Kali and tlie other, which is placed at the back of the 
shrine, of Mangalay achi. The latter goddess does not approve of 
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animal sacrifices, and while the above ceremonies are proceeding 
a blanket is hung in front of her so that she may not see them. 

Mangalam is a centre for the weaving of the coarse red cotton 
cloths worn by the women of the district. The weavers call 
themselves Sedans or S^niyans by caste. 

Mangalur ; Twenty-two miles west of Vriddhaohalam; popa- 
lation 2,697 ; police-station. The village seems formerly to have 
been of importance, and was the head-quarters of a taluk in the 
days before the British occupation. The whole of this taluk, 
say the old records in the Collector’s oiRce, was granted as a 
jaghir by Sddat Ulla Kh^In, Nawab of the Carnatic from 1710 to 
1732, for a peshkash of Rs. 10,000. Subsequently the jaghir was 
transferred to one Muhammad Husain Kh4n, who gave the original 
grantee the two villages of K'ndal and Rnttdkurchi as a mnkhdsa. 
When the British took over the country the grant was made 
terminable with the life of the grantee and on his death was duly 
resumed. The resumption, by some mistake was held at first to 
apply to the two mukhdsa villages, but these were subsequently 
excluded and made over to the mukhdsadar for his life at a rental 
of Rs. 533. 

NaMr ; Ten miles west by north of Vriddhaclialam at the 
junction of the Manimuktanadi and Mayfiranadi. Like other 
similar junctions of rivers, the place is accounted holy. It is 
often known as Vriddha-Praydga, or ‘ old Allahabad,’ Allahabad 
being similarly placed at a conduence. On an island in the 
stream is a picturesque temple built on slightly rising ground and 
surrounded with bilva {JEgle imrmelus) trees. The leaves of 
these are locally believed to be a sufficient cure in cases of snake 
bite. The five Pdndava brothers are said to have lived at 
Aivadugudi, about a mile to the north-east of the village, the 
nanfe being declared to be a corruption of Aivargudi or ‘ the 
residence of tlie five.’ Lingams which they are said to have 
made are still pointed out. 

Parur : Six miles north-west of Vriddhachalam, population 
4,532.’ The place is often known as Mu. (mukhdsa) Parfir to 
distinguish it from other villages of the same name in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. It is geologically interesting as containing, in a 
nullah a mile to the south of it, the principal exposure of the 
fossiliferous limestone beds first noticed by Messrs. Kaye' and 
Cunliffe and referred to in Chapter I, p. 16. One of the kinds of 
fossils found there is peculiar tq the locality and has been accord¬ 
ingly named Pecten Verdadiellensis. The limestone Used to be 

‘ See hie account in fil.J.L.S., xiii, 147-63. 
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polished and made into small table ornaments and so forth, bat 
the industry is now dead. 

Parhr was formerly the station of a kivalgir. In 1806, in 
accordance witli the policy uniformly followed in such cases, his 
kdvali rights were resumed. The then kdvalgdr, Ponnambala 
Kaohi Eao, was granted a life-pension of Rs. 1,004-12-8. He 
died in 1808, and Government sanctioned the continuance of 
half the pension to his son Mnttukrishna Kachi Rao. On the 
death of this man the pension lap.sed. His descendants are still 
living in the village and the head of the family, which is connected 
by marriage with that of the zamindar of Udaiydrpdlaiyatn, is even 
now known as ‘ the poligar.’ 

In Kondnkuppam, a hamlet of Parhr, is a Roman Oatliolio 
church winch is connected in an interesting manner with the 
great missionary Besehi, who was in India from 1700 until his 
death in 1742. It is said ’ to have been the fir.st place of worship 
lie erected, and wlien it was completed he went to Madras and 
asked the Bishop of Mylapore to )3ro(mre for it from Manilla, an 
image of the Virgin, in native dress and hearing the child Jesus 
in her arms, fashioned after a model he had made. The image 
eveTitually arrived and was set up in the church, where it still is. 
It is life-size, stands on a pedestal about ten feet high and is 
made of wood and painted. In honour of it and of the church, 
Beschi composed his Tainil poem Temidvani, “ which, vying in 
length with the Iliad itself, is by fai' the most celebrated and 
most voluminous of his works.'’ The Parhr poligar is said to 
have granted the land on which the church was built and to have 
planted the trees which still stand in front of it. The Christian 
population of the village is now very small, hut considerable 
crowds assemble at the annual festival. 

Fennddam: A village of 6,693 inhabitants lying about 
eleven miles south-west of Vriddliochalam near the uorthern bank 
of the Velldr. The PeMndurai anient across this river is ^jont 
two miles east of the place. 

The village is known for its cotton cloths, which have silk 
borders and silk check patterns woven into them. They are 
the only fabrics made in the taluk which contain any admixture 
of this material, and they have only been made for a few years 
past.* Kaikolans and Sedans are the two castes chietly employed. 
-All-eottou fabrics are also woven. Cotton is ginned here and sent 
to the mills at Pondicherry, 'j’he place is also a centre for the 
trade of the south of the taluk. 

> MJ.L.S., li, 255. Cf. also Wilson’s Oal<ilo}ue of the Mackenzie MSS. 240. 
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There is a story connected with Peimadam, wJiich is a good 
instiinoo of the way in wliich Hindus delight to invent etymologies 
of the names of places. The word, it/ is declared, is a corruption 
of Pen-dvu-kitdoin, or ' inaidcn-cow-elnjdiant,’ and was earned 
in the following manner ; Indra was vanquished by a demon and. 
lost hi.s kingdom. On the advice of NArada, the celestial sago, 
he set to work to got it luick by doing puja to Sivti. For this he 
required Howors, and hearing that Pennatiam (which was then 
known by some other name) was famous for its gardens, he 
despatclted some oele.stial maidens to the place to get him a supply 
of blossoms. They wore so charmed with the spot and its 
temple that tliey forgot their errand and did not return. Indra 
then sent ])i.s famous oow, but she also forgot her duty in the 
delights of the place. H.’he lieavenly white elephant was also sent, 
but instead of getting dowers he stood over the liugam to shield 
it from the rays of the snn. At last Indra was obliged to Come 
down in person to obtain what he wanted. Hence the place was 
called ‘ Maiden-cow-elephant.’ It is said that the flowers of the 
village, are still out of the ordinary, and the champak tree at the 
hack of the temple is pointed to as something unusual in that line. 
The slirine is also said to have been built in the shape of an 
elephant in consequence of the above events, but its resemblance 
to that animal is very remote. The bnikling is deilicated to Siva 
in his form Pralayak^i^svara, or' Siva of the deluge-time,’ and the 
fact that the nandi in front of the shrine faces away from the god, 
instead of towards it as usual, is said to be due to Siva having 
told him to turn round and stop the flood which was approaching. 

Tittagudi: A union of 5,549 inhabitants and the head¬ 
quarters of the deputy talisildar. It contains a sub-registrar’s 
office and a police-station and lies about twenty miles south-west 
of Vriddhachalam on the bank of the Velldr. 

The place is one of the chief weaving Centres in the taluk. 
Kaitdlans do most of the work and the fabrics made include (a) 
coarse wliite cotton cloths for men, (6) finer white cotton stuffs in 
imitation of the mundiis of the west coast, (c) red cotton materials 
of the pattern usually worn hy the women of tlie district and (d) 
the kambayam cloths so much affected by Musalmans. Most of 
the weavers work on their own account, instead of for piece-rates 
for some capitalist as usual. The yarn is got from the frichino- 
poly district and dyed in the village, but the dyes are all mineral 
preparations. The local cotton is ginned here and sent to the mills 
at Pondicherry in considerable qaantities, and the place has a 
weekly market and is a centre for the trade of the south of the 
taluk. 
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The Siva and Vialintr temples liave large endowments. The 
former contains many inscriptions ’ and a series of frescoes 
illustrating a contest between the sages Vasishta and VisvAmitra 
regarding which a long story is told. The name of the village, 
it may be mentioned in, this connection, is derived by some 
authorities from Vatittagudi, the Tamil form of Vasishtagudi. 
The NatarAja sabha in it, so called because it contains an image 
of Siva dancing, is supported by nine pillars which are probably 
without an equal in the taluh; They are about eight feet high 
and the sculpture in them consists of conventional and floral 
design. 

Tittagudi is said to be one of the seven sacred bathing places 
which formerly stood along the course of the VeMr in this and 
the Trichinopoly districts, and the gh4t which leads down to the 
river is kept in careful repair. These seven ghits are said to have 
been the favourite resting-places of seven of the rishis and the 
poet TirugnAna Sambandhar has sung in praise of them. 

Vriddhaohalam; A union.of 9,433 inhabitants and the bead- 
quarters of the Tahsildar and a District Munsif, situated about 38 
miles west-soutb-west of Cuddalore on the banks of the Manimukti 
river. Contains a sub-registrar’s oflBce, a police-station and a 
travellers’ bungalow. The town consists of two portions, the 
older quarter round the great temple onithe south side of the river, 
and Pndupet (‘ new hamlet ’) on the opposite bank where the 
travellers’ bungalow (a D.P.W. building which was once the 
residence of the sub-divisional officer) is situated. The two are 
connected by a handsome bridge across the river which was built 
in 1878 at a cost of Rs. 52,700. 

Parts of Pudupet which lie lower than the rest are now exceed¬ 
ingly feverish and have been practically deserted. This suburb 
owes its origin to the location at Vriddhachalam in 1806 of the 
first Zdla Court of South Arcot. Why this town should have been 
pitched upon as the Judge’s head-quarters it is hard to say. Mr. 
David Cookburn, the .first Judge, writing to Qovernlnent in 1812 
said (none too respectfully) that apparently it had been selected 
merely because it looked central on the map. “ The means of 
other convenience or accommodation which it possessed do not 
appear,” said he, “ to have had any influence over the resolution 
which was then adopted. ” He stated that (except for the crowds 
which the festivals at its great temple attracted periodically) the 
place, when the court was first put there, was insignificant and 

‘ PartioulAr* will be {onnd in the Government Epigrapbist’e report for 

i9oa-os. 
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“ contained liot more tlian 200 souls.” The court speedily 
effected an increase s;ixfold in these numbers, with the result that 
there was no accommodation for the native clerks and servants 
attached to it. Mr. Cockburn asked Government to sanction the 
payment of a sum of 2,000 pagodas (Bs. 7,000) as advances to these 
people to enable them to build themselves quarters on the Pudupet 
side of the river, and this was done. To further encourage the 
growth of a suburb round hhe court the merchants who settled in 
Pudupet were granted in 1815 an exemption from house-tax for 
six years. Mr. Oockbum had occupied in 1807 thirteen k^nis of 
land for a bungalow for himself and two kdnis more for a court¬ 
house, and in 1808 the jail (now the hospital) was inexistence. 

In 1821 the court, was abolished and in 1825 the Sub-Collector 
located his office in the building which had been erected for it. 
There was at this time a separate bungalow in which that officer 
lived, but the records do not show exactly where this was. It 
was probably the building which now belongs to the zamindar of 
Udaiydrp&laiyam and is known, as 'the poligar’s bungalow.’ 
Local tradition says that this was built by Mr. George Gowan, 
who sudceeded David Cockburn as Judge in 1814. It was used 
in later years by a succession of Head Assistant Collectors, but 
it is now a melancholy ruin surrounded by a tangle of the 
Antigonon and Rangoon creeper which once clambered over its 
verandahs and is inhabited only by a lively family of mongooses. 

The old court has now almost entirely disappeared; the traces 
of its walls may just be made out. The office which was after¬ 
wards erected for the Divisional Officer is now the sub-magistrate’s 
court. At the Pudupet end of the bridge over the river is 
‘ Thomas’ tope,’ which belongs to the local board and is the site 
on which the local market is held. It is said to have been planted 
by Mr. E. B. Thomas, whose name is so well-known in Coimba¬ 
tore and who was Sub-Collector of this district from 1834 to 
1837. 

On the other side of the river stands the temple. It is dedi¬ 
cated to Vriddhagirisvara, or ‘ old-hill-Siva,’ the Tamil form of 
which name is PalamaUin^thar. The name Vriddhachalam also 
means ‘ old hill ’ in Sanskrit, and the legend related about it is as 
foUoweth : When the universe was in a state of chaos there issued 
from Vishnu’s ears two giants who challenged him to battle. He 
was defeated and offered to grant them any request they might 
ask, to which they replied by saying that it was his part, as the 
vanquished, to beg of them anything he chose. He .asked them 
to allow themselves to be destroyed, to which they assented and 
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were destroyed accordingly, 'riieir remains wore thrown into 
the water and turned into earth by Sivn, at the request of Brahma, 
The mass hardened and increased in size till it almost reac-hed 
the skies. This was the fii\st mountain and was called Vriddha- 
giri. Brahma, to whom the work of creation was assigned, after¬ 
wards formed innumerable mountains and hills and ordered them 
to establish themselves in different parts of the world, but this they 
were unable to do .since Vriddhagiri covered the whole earth. 
Siva then, at the entreaty of Brahma, sunk Vriddhagiri into the 
earth and so made room for Brahma’s mountains and hills, fn this 
way the oldest of all mountains is invisible, but the very top of it 
is said to appear in the beds of ‘ Cuddalore sandstone ’ which arc 
to be seen at Vdyalur, about two miles to the north of the town. 

The temple is built on the usual Dravidian plan. Tt Las a 
high enclosing wall, pierced by gateways facing the fcnir points 
of tlie compass and surmounted by tail gopurams, within which 
is a second wall surrounding the central shrine and the le.sscr 
buildings grouped about it. It is now being repaired by the 
Ndttukottai Ohettis, who iiave already renovated the east and 
south gopurams with painted plaster-work and are now going on 
with the restoration of the inner buildings. The lower portions 
of the gdpurains are mode, as usual, of stone and the panels on 
these are decorated with the dancing figures which have already 
been noticed as occurring in similar positions in several other 
temples. 

There are shrines to two goddesses within the building, one 
to Vriddh^mba, or the ‘ old goddess,’ and the other to Bdldmba, 
‘ the young goddess.’ Tlie story accounting for this peculiarity 
.says that when Sundara, tlie poet-saint, came to the place he 
wearied of its ancient air ; everything in it was called ‘ old ’— 
the town, the hill, the god, and the goddess—and he wont away 
without singing any of his usual hymns in praise of the shrine, 
lie had not gone far when the god, in the shape of a man of the 
V^dan caste, stopped him and robbed him of all that he iMsse.ssed. 
He returned to the town and on his arrival found that the god 
had just then moved a certain pious individual to set up-an image 
of Biil4mha. Eepentant, he chanted verses in praise of the place 
and its deity and went his way. The spot where he is supposed 
to have been robbed lies on the road to Pennddam about a mile 
and a half outside the town and is marked by a Vedapparkovil, 
or ‘ Vedan’s temple.’ A festival in the month of Tai also keeps 
the event in memory. 
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The most noticeable thing, architecturally, in the great CHAP. XV. 
temple is the mantapain which stands just west of the principal Veiddha- 
entrance and within the first enclosure. Each side of it (as 
is often the case) are wheels and horses to show that it was a 
vehicle of the god. Its ceiling is divided into panels with 
unusual figures upon them and its 24 pillars are delicately carved 
in a manner foreign to this part of the country and some of them 
stand on odd, squatting y41is, a design which is very unusual in 
South Arcot but occurs in some instances at the Seven Pagodas 
in Chingleput district. Unluckily the detail of the ornament 
has been clogged with frequent coats of most tenacious white¬ 
wash. 'J'he inscriptions in this temple have not yet been deci¬ 
phered and may perhaps throw some light i u the date of this 
construction. A short record on its stylobate says that it was 
built by a KAdava (Pallava) Rdja, but gives no other particulars. 

The popular legend about the construction of the temple says 
that it was erected by one Vibbdjit. Daring bis wanderings he 
came to the town and was resting in a grove when a company of 
celestial damsels came to bathe in a pool close by , One of them 
was the daughter of Kubera, the god of wealth, and before enter¬ 
ing the water she took ofl'a priceless jewel, a gift of tlie gods, 
which she was wearing. A bird, mistaking it for a fruit, flew off 
with it into the tree under which Vibfatijit was sitting and 
dropped it into his la 2 ). The owner of the jewel soon discovered 
her loss and, suspecting her companions, oFI’ered all her other 
ornaments to iiny one who would restore the one slie Inul lost. 

Vibhdjit took lier the gem and was rewarded b) a gift of alltho 
others, with the proceeds of wliich he made tlie temple. His 
image stands under an ancient, gnarled, tree withiti the enclo¬ 
sure, and it is declared that while the buihiiug was being con¬ 
structed the workmen n.sed to go daily to this tree ;md tluit from 
its branches dropped the exact amount of each man’s wages. 

The chief festival occurs in M^si (February-Mareh) and is 
attended by' great crowds. Bathing in the river during this 
feast (especially on the full moon day) Is must effii ccious, par¬ 
ticularly if done in the reach called pxmya iundm-u. or ‘ pool of 
bliss,’ from wliicdi the gilded jiinuack-s, of tin- temple arc vi.sible. 

Among some ca.stes, the bone.s of persons who have died during 
the year are thrown into tlie stream on this day and reverence is 
paid to their memory ; and widows who have lost their husbands 
in the preceding twelve montlis then for tho first time remove 
their tdlis amid the wailing of their relatives. 
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In the town, on the road to Pennddam, is Komara Ddvar’s 
math, which has some local fame. Komara Ddvar is said to have 
been a king of the Canarese country who came here on a pil¬ 
grimage and was fed by the goddess herself as he lay exhausted 
from the long journey under a pipal tree in front of the temple. 
The math was built by one of his admirers and contains frescoes 
depicting the above and other scenes in his life. 

The big temple, like so many others in this district, was 
turned inb) a fort in the wars of the eighteenth century. Its 
strategical iinport.auce lay in its' position on the road from 
Cuddaloro to Trichinopoly. Ornie (wlio calls the place ‘ Verda- 
chelam ’) says that the defences consisted of “ towers at the 
angles and projected masses of masonry in each of the sides as 
gateways.” The foundations of the works at the angles may 
still be seen. A letter of Mr. fJarrow’s in the Collector’s records, 
dated 1803, speaks of its “ bastions and tlie work iu front of the 
gateway ” and says the fortifications were bnilt by the French. 
Outside the outer wall was a ditr-h, which was filled tip about 
1803 and now forms a broad car street. 

The first appearance of the temple in history was in 1751. 
After the death of Nazir Jang and Muhammad Ali’.s flight to 
Trichinopoly, the Madra.S Gfovernmont made up their minds to 
openly support the latter and sent a force from Fort St. David, 
under (.'aptain GIngeii, to take Vriddhachalaip, which was then 
held by Chanda Sahib’s troops. Tho garrison surrendered as 
soon as rhey saw tho scaling ladders approaching. Later in the 
same year, when Muhiimmad Ali evuiniated Trichinopoly, 
Vriddhachalam was the only fort north of the Colerooii which 
aokiiowledgCHl his authority. It wa.s at this time invested by the 
troops of '■ a neighbouring poligur,” but they were driven off by 
an English force proceeding to 'I'richinopoly. Mr. Pigot* and 
Clive, then a civilian volunteer, were with this force, and after'the 
fight they returned to Fort St, David. While on their way back 
with a small escort of twelve sepoys and ‘the same number of 
servants they were attacked by the poligat’s men “ who with 
matchlocks harassed tliis little party for some hours aud killed 
seven of tho sepoys and several of tho attendants. The ammuni¬ 
tion of the rest being expended, they wore ordered to disperse, 
and Ml’.' Higot and Clive saved themselves by the .speed of 

‘ Afterwards Governor of Madra.s and [,ord Hignt; encoeiefiilly dnfended 
Madras ni^inet Lally’s siege in 1768 j was kidnapped by hie own cououil in 177G 
and kept in confinement at Si. Thoinus’ Mount, whore he died. 
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their horses from a party of cavalry who pursued them several 
miles.” In 1753 Dupleix sent a large body of sepoys and 
some Mardthas against the temple. The garrison, which consisted 
of only fifty sepoys cominauded by a sergeant, surrendered 
after a slight resistance. In 1760 Major Monson with some of 
the Nawab’s troops arrived before the place. On the appearance 
of two eighteen pounders the French officer in charge surrendered 
at discretion. The fort remained an English possession from 
that time forth, and ns late as 1803 it was garrisoned with 
“two guards of sepoys, one sergeant with four guns.” In that 
year Mr. Garrow rocommendod that the fortifications should ho 
destroyed and the fort abolished so that tho worship in the temple, 
which had been long interrupted by the war, might be once 
more resumed. 

The name of Charles Hyde, who was Collector of the district 
from 1813 to 1826, is connected in several ways with Vriddha- 
chalam. It was ho who founded the ohattram which still goes 
by his name and is now kept up by the local board. Inscriptions 
in Tamil on two of tho iron chains which are used for dragging 
tho temple oars say that these were presented hy him. A silver 
pot which is still used in the daily worship in tho temple boars 
a similar legend. On a slab in tho pavement round tho inner 
enclosing wall of the building, which is said to have been put 
down by him and is known as ‘ Hyde's pavement,’ is a damaged 
inscription on which his name can yet be made out. 

Vriddhaclialam is not a great centre of trade. It is too far 
from the railway to be much more than a collecting and distribut¬ 
ing emporium for tho exports and imports of the immediate 
neighbourhood. Tho chief export is ground-nut, which is sent 
to Cuddalove and Panruti. The place is, howi^ver, growing 
rapidly, its population having increased by 19’0 per cent, between 
1891 and 19Ul. 

The ‘ Vriddhachalain anient’ {referred to in Chapter IV, 
p. 137) is five miles lower down the river. 

In a quarry lying north of ‘ tho poligar’s bungalow ’ a bed of 
true sandstone is exposed which is sufficiently compact and 
tenacious to be worked into slabs, water channels and drinking 
troughs for cattle. It is of a palo colour, varying from yellow to 
a pinkish drah. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

PONUICHJERRY. 


Pondicherry Settlement —General deunription--Geology—Rivers—Admiois* 
tration—Ohief villagoR. PoNnK^HERUT Town—F ouTHled by Fran^^-oia Martin, 
lG74~Tho citadel built.-The town I’ortitiod—Dupleix, 1/42- Benieged by 
Bosoawen, 1748—Fall of DnpMx, 1754 -Lally, 1758—Taken by Kyre Cooto, 
1760—Uoafcored to the French, 1765 -Talcon by Sir H. Munro, 1778—Affain 
restored, 1786-Taken by Gol. Braithwaito, 1793- Finally restored, 18IG— 
The Special Agency—The town to-day. 

Thk town of Pondiclierry, the oapitiil of the Frencli Settlemoint 
of the same name, lies on the oast coast of the Presidency 
105 miles hy road south of Madras, fourteen miles nortli of 
Cuddalore and 24 miles by a branch line (constructed in 1870) 
from the Villnpuram junction on the South Indian Railway. Th(< 
Settlement is surrounded on all sides but the cast—where it faces 
the Bay of Bengal^—^by the South A root district. 

The word Pondicherry is a European corruption of Piidnch- 
chdri or ‘ new hamlet by which name (and also by tlio alternative 
term Pudiivai, ‘ new place ’), the town is still ordinarily known to 
the Tamils. IIob3on-Job,son gives a aumher of variants of tlio 
word, among them ‘ Plmlchdri.’ • 

The Settlement is the most extensive of the five French 
Possessions in India, covens an area of some 115 square miles, and 
contained, in 1901,174,456 sonl.o; and the town, the population of 
which in the same year was 27,448 (including 7,247 Ohristiuns), 
is the largest within those territories and the residence of their 
(rovernor. The Settlement—which is divided for administrative 
purjjoses into the four oommonos of Pondicherry, Oulg^ret 
(Ulkarai), Villenoul (Villianfir) and Bahour (Bdhfir)—has a jnost 
irregular bonndary which winds in and out of the BngUslt villages 
in a very complicated manner, and it comprises several tracts 
which are altogetlier detached from the main part of it and 
entirely surrounded by British territory. 

It stands on almost dead level ground, only a few feet above 
the sea, in the alluvial delta of the Ponnai}Ar. Borings which 
have been made for the artesian wells for which the place is 
famous show that oven at a depth of 170 metros the underlying 
strata contain no hard rock but consist of sands, gravels and 
clays of varying colours, consistencies and textures. In the well 
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ill the compound of the Savana spinning mill “ fragments of CHAP. XVI. 
pottery and bricks” were met with at a depth of as much as 50 PonDicHsuaT 
metres below the surface.* 


8EITI.KMKNT. 


To the west, the territory is surrounded with a girdle of low 
hills consisting of ‘ Ouddalore sandstones’ similar in appearance 
and geological formation to the Mount Capper range near 
Ouddalore® and known as ‘ the Red Hills.’ North-west of these 
is a section of the fossiliforous limestone formation of cretacean 
ago already mentioned on p. 16 above. In several places the 
doorsteps and curb-stones in Pondicherry town have been made 
of this stone, the fossils in which are very conspicuous. 

Omitting the Ponnaiydr, which merely skirts parts of its Rivers, 
southern border, the Settlement contains only one considerable 
river, namely the Gingee river or Varahanadi.^ This falls into the 
sea just south of the town by two mouths of which the southern 
is known as the Chundmbdr or Kiiiiijiydr and the northern is 
called by the French (after tlic historic fort on its bank) the 
Aridnkuppam river, and by the historian Ormo the ‘ river of 
Arianoopang.’ The road from Cuddaloro to Pondicherry crosses 
both of those mouths by handsome bridges. That over the 
former, which was originally built in 1857 at a cost of Rs. 39,000 
mot in equal .shares by the British and French Governments, was 
washed away by the great flood of 1884 and was rebuilt between 
1888 and 1890—again at the joint cost of the French and English. 

That over the latter was also destroyed in the same flood and 
was rebuilt iu 1888. Near the mouth of the Aridnkuppam 
river—along a channing reach which is almost always full of 
water and is fringed with douse groves of palms and other 
trees—and also by the ‘ Grand ifetang’ (tho Ussiteri tank) higher 
up its course, are pleasant villas to which the officials of Pondi¬ 
cherry betake themselves during tho liotter mouths. 


I’he administration of tho Settlement is in tho hands of His Adminie- 
Excellency the Governor assisted by a council of seven members 
of whom throe—the General Secretary, the Advocate-General 
(Procureur-General) and the officer commanding the troops—are 
members ex-officio and tho remainder are unofficials. The heads 
of the various departments attend this council in consultation 
when matters within their province are discussed. 


' Fi&aot details of the strata passed tbrongh in several of those borings will 
bo found in papers furnished by the French authorities and published with G.O., 
No. 648, Revenue, dated 2l8t March 1881, and iu Mr. King’s paper on the subject 
in Vol. XIIl of the Eocords of the Geolugioal Survey of India. 

^ See tlie account of this in Chap* 1, p* 5, 

^ Already referred to in Chap* 1^ p* 7. 
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A senator and a deputy are elected (not without much wire¬ 
pulling) by universal suffrage by the whole of the five .French 
Settlements in India to represent them in the Chambers in Paris. 
A General CouncU (Conaeil-General) establi.shed in 1879 and 
composed of 28 members elected triennially by universal suffrage 
in the five Settlements—twelve for Pondicherry, eight for 
KdrikAl, four for Chandernagore, and two each for Mah^ and 
Yanam—meets annually in the chamber on the first floor of the 
Iffitel de Ville in Pondicherry end discusses the budget. There 
are also local councils in each of the Settlements, and municipal 
councils, presided over by a mayor, for each of the communes. 
These last do not levy taxe.s themselves, but are given a pro¬ 
portion of the general revenues to spend. In Pondicherry this 
allotment has averaged some Rs. 47,000 annually. 

The detailed control of the administration is divided among 
a number of departments of the General Secretariat. The dis¬ 
pensation of justice is supervised by the Procureur-General ; 
tlie 182 sepoys—who wear a picturesque uniform of roomy red 
trousers, a dark zouave jacket and a dark red fez— are under a 
staff of commissioned and non-commissioued officers; and'the 
public health, the finances, the schools and colleges, and the 
public works are respectively in charge of a Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner (Chef du service de sanle), an Accountant-General, a 
Director of Public Instruciion, and an Engineer. Details re¬ 
garding these and other matters of administration (which are 
outside the scope of the present volume) will be found in the 
official Annuaire des ^tablissementa Frani;au dans I’Inde. 

The receipts and expenditure of the Settlement are about 

lakhs of rupees annually. The only legal tender is the rupee 
—which however is divided into eight i'anams worth twonty- 
four cash each, instead of into sixteen annas each worth twelve 
pies—hat the official accounts are in some cases kept in francs. 
As much as one-fourth of the income is derived from the abk^iri 
revenue. Spirits, whether manufactured from palm-juice, sugar¬ 
cane or rice, are a monopoly of the Government, and the whole¬ 
sale and retail sale of them is only permitted under license. The 
methods which the English authorities have adopted to prevent 
the cheaper French arrack from under-selling English spirit in 
the shops adjoining the frontier have been referred to above in 
Chapter XII, p. 239. The manufacture and sale of toddy and 
sweet toddy and the import and sale of tobacco are also Govern¬ 
ment monopolies. 
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Pondicberry is a free port, no import duties being ordinarily 
charged. Salt and opium are exceptions to this rule, their 
import and sale being prohibited by the arrangements with the 
English referred to in Chapter XII. The laud-cnstoms system 
■wliich has had to be introduced (since the passing by the Indian 
Government of the Tariff Act of 1804) to prevent the import of 
dutiable goods into British territory from the Settlement is also 
referred to in the same Chapter, p. 241. 

Besides its capital, the three chief villages in the Settlement 
are Villianur, B4hhr and Ariankuppam. Villianur possesses a 
temple which contains inscriptions of the Vijayanagar dynasty 
and was restored (as a tablet within it testifies) “ coinme 
monument historique ” by the French authorities in 1880. It 
was fortified by the French in 1758 as a kind of ontpost to 
Pondicherry, l^t its garrison surrendered to Eyre Coote in 1760 
when he was advancing (see below) to tlie siege of the latter 
town. In Bahhr stands an ancient shriuc containing inscriptions 
of the Chola and E4shtrakhta kings. In Aridnkuppara are a 
weather-beaten Jain image (in a sitting posture and about four 
feet high), which is worshipped daily by an Audi who is 
convinced that it is a representation o.f Brahma, and the remains 
of tlie historic fort the possession of which was so keenly con¬ 
tested during Bosoaweu’s siege of Pondicherry (see below) 
in 1748. 

But it is in Pondicherry town that the chief interest of the 
Settlement centres. 

Pondicherry first became a French possession in 1674. Some 
years before this, I'rench pioneers had founded an establishment 
at Surat on the Bombay side, but not caring for the place had 
captured Triucomalee from the Dutch. Driven from thence, in 
1672 they took San Thome, near Madras, from the Dutch, but 
lost again two years later to the same nation. 

Franyois Martin, one of the officers of that factory, then 
gathered together some sixty Frenchmen, the wreck of the 
settlements there and at Triucomalee, and betook hiTnsolf to 
Pondicherry where, it would appear, French mercliants had 
already located themselves. The place was then an insignificant 
village, containing only a few fishermen’s huts and (it is said) 
the shrine to Ganapati which still stands in tiie present town. 

Martin obtained leave from Sher Khdn Lodi, the Sultan of 
Bijdpnr’s governor at Gingeo, to establish himself there and 
erect fortifications; but his earliest efforts must have been 
modes* as we are told that the cost of them was only 760 crowns. 
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In 1690, sixteen years after the settlement was founded, it eon- 
sfeted ‘ of a very irregular oblong enclosure—lying parallel with 
the beach and covering much the same area as is occupied by 
the White Town (see below) of to-day—which possessed only 
three indifferent round towers and only one proper bastion, and 
was armed with only 32 guns, none of which were more than 
eight-pounders. On tlu) west there was nothing but a brick and 
stucico wall, in had repair and without ditch or glacis. The 
Europeans, who numbered about 200, lived within tliis ‘ fort ’ 
and tlie Capucius had begun a church there. 

In 1691 Martin obtained eighteen larger guns for two 
bastions wliich Sivaji’s vice-regent at Oingee liad allowed him to 
build on the sea face of the fort. 

Two years later the Dutch, who were tlien at war with the 
French, attacked the place, landing heavy artillery ; and after a 
brave struggle it fell. In 10!)9, in accordance with the treaty of 
Ryswick, the Dutch restored it, hut not before (in a manner 
“ ciiaraoteristic of a nation of traders,” as an indignant Freucli 
liisturiaii has put it) they hud forced Martin to pay them 16,000 
pagodas for the improvements they had effected in it and tlie 
additions they had made to the fortifications. 

In 170l the indefatigable Martin began to erect, in the 
centre of the irregular oblong already mentioned and on the site 
of what is now the open square known as the Place dn Gouverno- 
ment, a proper fort built iu tlie form of a regular pentagon with 
five bastions at the five angles. This was subsequently known 
as Fort Tjouis. It was finished in 1706 and on the 25th August 
of that year was consecrated with mucli pomp and ceroniony. A 
stately procession of laymen and priests marched round the town, 
and as it reached each bastion the guns there gave voice to the 
general triumph and delight.^* 

'This must have been the crowning day in the life of Fraiq;ois 
Martin, first Governor of J^ondicherry. Within tiiirty years, 
and while the English had only a small factory at Calcutta and 
Chowriiighee was a malarious swamp, he had transformed a 
strip of sand into a thriving town of (it is said) 50,000 inhabit¬ 
ants, possessing wide streets laid out in an orderly manner at 
right angles to one another, and containing a residence for the 

‘ Tho description of tho growth of the fort and town which follows is 
basoil on tho Introduction to M. Jniion Vinson’s Leu fran^aia dans i’ Inde 
(Leroux, Paris, lSa4). It may bo noted here that tho plan of “ Pondicherry in 
ItlSS ” attached to Mr. Gaistin's Manual must, ocoording to M. Vinson’s account, 
be ante-dated by several years. 

‘ Mr. Forrest’s Citiet of India, p. 830. 
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Governor, other dwelling-houses, warehouses, gardens, a church chap. XVI. 

and a strong fort. Pondiohebry 

Town. 

A few months afterwards, on the 30th December 1706, he _ 

died. He was buried on the last day of the year in the chapel 
of Saint Louis in the fort he had built. The entry made in the 
registers by the Capucin who conducted the service concludes 
with the true reflection : “ Pondich^ry Ini a obligation de ce qu’il 
est aujourd’ hni.” Efforts made in recent years to discover his 
tomb have proved fruitless, 

His early career had been most extraordinary. Born in Paris, 
the natural son of a shop-keeper in the Halles, he was turned out 
of the house on his father's death by his legitimate brother and 
became apprentice to a grocer. From this humble post he was 
dismissed for liaving married a fish-wife, and for two years he 
lived with this lady in extreme penury. Wearying of the 
struggle, he at length ran away one day to India. Twenty-two 
years later, when he had become Governor and General at Pondi¬ 
cherry, he wrote and told the Directors of his history and a-sked 
them to try and trace his wife. They found her hawking fish, 
and she and her daughter were sent at once to Pondicherry. 

Her transition from Billingsgate to Government House seems to 
have been most successful, for in 1702 M. Lullier records that 
she entertained with perfect grace himself and a young cousin 
of his who was about to be wedded to the Ooinmandant of 
Chanderuagore, and her daughter married the agent at that 
Settlement, 

While Port Louis was being built, n canal was partly cut 
along a line parallel to the sea and just west of the fortress. 

This exists to this dny, and separates the aristocratic quarter of 
the Villo Blanche from the Ville Noire to which the residences 
of natives are confined. 

Jn 1724, in spite of proliibitions against extending the Tiie town 
fortifications levelled at them by tho Nawab of Arcoi, the 
council of Pondicherry resolved to enclose with proper defences 
the whole of tho native town. With the consent of the chief 
native inhabitants a special tax was imposed to help defray the 
cost, and the Directors of the Company (unlike those of the 
English Company at this period) encouraged the enterprise and 
contributed largely towards it. The Engineer being incom¬ 
petent, trie work was do/ie according to the designs and under 
the superintendence of a Capucin, Father Louis, who had already 
built the chapel of Saint Louis above mentioned. He worked 
with immense energy from morn till night until the council began 
to fear for his health, and by 1736 the work was considered 
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PoNnicHERHT meet the expense was abrog'ated. Beyond the new walls, and at 
some distance from them, ran an outer hedge of thorny plant.s 
and trees which seems to have marked the boundarie.s of the 
Settlement and is called “the Bound Hedge” in the history 
books. There were redoubts^ at the angles of this. The begin¬ 
nings of the outlying fort at Aridnkuppam to the south were also 
built about the same time and numerous other buildings— 
including a new residence for the Governor, a hospital, barracks, 
a powder-magazine and a bastion facing the sea—were also 
erected, most of them under the direction of the same energetic 
Capuoin. Churches were also constructed by the Jesuits and 
the Capneins.^ It may be noted here in parenthesis that though 
these two bodies (and the missionaries who were also in the town) 
agreed none too well among themselves, and though the Govern¬ 
ment held aloof from their dispnte.s, theii' influence was apparently 
none the less very strong from the beginning. We find, for 
example, that the natives were forbidden by the authorities to 
perform their usual temple ceremonies, and that a largo body 
of them quitted the town in 1714 in consequence j and it is on 
record that the Jesuits objected strongly to the design on the 
coins struck in 1705 because it bore the image of a heathen god.® 

f 742 ”'*’ After the death of Martin, the best known of the governors 

of Pondicherry was M. Dumas, who took charge in 1735. His 
character is well indicated in the answer he sent to the Mardthas 
when they demanded tribute of him: he replied that in Pondi¬ 
cherry there were neither gold mines nor silver mines, but that 
there was plenty of iron and that this iron its possessors were 
quite ready t6 use against those who molested them. He was 
followed in 1742 by the famous Joseph Dupleix, who up to then 
had been governor of Chandernagore. 

In 1744 the War'of the Austrian Siiecession broke ouf in 
Europe between England and Franco, and Pondicherry and 
Madras became embroiled. In 1745 an English fleet harassed 
the French commerce, but in the next year the famous Mahe 
de Labourdonnais, wbo was then Governor of Mauritius and 
Bourbon, appeared with a rival fleet and not only cheeked these 
depredations bnt captured Madras. The Governor of that town, 
fficholas Morse (a descendant of Oliver Cromwell), and his 

* Full pftrtionlari of all these raattera will be found in M. Vinson’* book 
cited above. 

* The coinage of Pondicherry ie referred to in M. bay’s Hisioire monitaire 
des Colonies Hrani;aises (Paris, 1892) ; and there are snndry notes in AI. Vinson’s 
work, p. XXX; and U'ldras Joum. Lit, and Set., xvii, 60 and 1887-88, l7fi-0. 
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Cotmcil were brought into Pondicherry in an humiliating prooes- 
aion 1 and the English were compelled to make Fort St. David 
their head-quarters on the Coromandel Coast. Dissensions 
had however arisen between Dupleix and Labourdonnais, and 
the latter soon afterwards sailed back to Maurituis, and thenoe to 
Franco. On the 2nd March 1748 he was thrown into the Bastille 
in eon sequence of a number of charges made against him by 
Dupleix. In the months which followed his departure, Dupleix 
made the several unsuccessful attacks on Port St, David and 
Cuddalore already referred to in Chapter II (pp. 52-6). 

In July 1748 a now English fleet under Admiral Boscawon 
(a grand-nephew of the famous Marlborough), the most powerful 
that had ever appeared in Indian waters, arrived at Fort St. 
David ; and on the 8th August a force set out from thenoo to 
attack Pondicherry. Ormo’s account of the operations which 
ensued is as follows ^: — 

“ The Company’s agents at Fort St. David had gained very little 
intelligence necessary to direct Mr. Boscawon in his operations; for 
when the army a])proaehing near the bounds of Pondicherry, came in 
sight of the fort of Arianoopang, there was no person who could give 
a description of the place ; however, it was determined that it should 
be taken before the army proceeded any farther. An engineer of the 
Company’s troops was ordered to reconnoitre it, bat was afraid to go 
near enough to make certain observations : he however reported that 
the fort itself was of little strength, but that it was covered by an 
entrenchment. A deserter likewise rcjwrted that it was garrisoned 
only by 100 Sepoys : on which Mr. Uoscawen determined to storm the 
j)laoe. Accordingly a detachment of 700 men marched at day-break 
against the east side of the fort to attack what they supposed the 
entrenchment, which ou a nearer approach they discovered to be a 
heap of ruins ; they likewise jicreeived that the fort itself was a 
triangle regularly fortified with three cavaliers, a deep dry ditch full 
of pitfalls, and a covered way.” These works were snffioient to pro¬ 
tect the place from a sudden onset, even had it been only garrisoned 
as the deserter had re|X)rted; instead of which it was defended by 
100 Europeans and 300 Se 2 ioy 8 , under the command of Captain Law, 
an active officer. The English troojis . were immediately assailed 
from the walls with musketry and grape-shot; and although they had 
brought no scaling-ladders, the fear of shame kept them in reach 
of the enemy’s fire, until 150 were either killed or wounded. 
Major Goodere, the most experienced officer of the King’s troops, was 
mortally wounded in this attack. 

' Orme. Malleson says this is not true and that they were treated with 
the greatest conrteay and consideration. 

It was taken from the journal of au Engliih officer preient at tbo sieje, 
which was reprinted in the Atiatic Annual AtjUttr for 1802 

* Malleion tay* that theie had been coustrncted very shortly before. 
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“ This blundering disaster greatly aSeoted tbe spirits of the men. 
However, it was determined to persist in reducing Arianoopang, and 
the disciplined sailors, with eight pieces of battering cannon, were 
landed from the ships. The French, knowing the advantage of gain¬ 
ing time at this reason of the year, prudently determined to defend 
the fort as long as possible. On the opposite side of the river which 
runs to the north, and close by the fort of Arianoopang, they erected 
a battery of heavy oannon to obstrnot and en61ade the approaches 
to the fort. The English engineers erected a battery in the plain on 
the south side of the river, to oppose and silence that of the enemy; 
but such was their neglect in reconnoitring, or their want of skill in 
their art, that when at day-break they opened the battery, most of the 
guns were found to be intercepted from the sight of tho enemy’s by 
a thick wood. The artillery officers now offered their service to erect 
another, which they completed with sufficient skill before tho next 
morning: and for greater security, threw up before it an entrench* 
ment, in which a large detachment, consisting of soldiers and sailors, 
was posted. At day*break the battery began to play on that of the 
enemy, and the fire w'as continued for some time on both sides, 
with little execution done on either. Besides the troops within 
the fort, a body of 60 European cavalry encamped without the 
walls. This cavalry, supported by infantrj’, advanced to the entrench¬ 
ment where the sailors were posted, who struck with consternation at 
their appearance, took flight, and communicated their panic to the 
regular troops. The French cavalry pursued them to the battery, 
by the fire of which they, were, however, soon repulsed. Major 
Lawrence commanded this day in the entrenchment, and rather than 
participate of tbe ignominy of taking flight with the troops, remained 
there with two or three officers : be was disarmed, and obliged to 
surrender himself prisoner to a French trooper who, knowing, it is 
probable, the value of his prize, immediately hurried him away by 
the side of his horse to Arianoopang. 

" Tho same day a large quantity of gunpowder taking fire in the 
enemy's battery, blew it up, and near 100 men were either killed or 
disabled by the explosion. This disaster struck inch a terror amongst 
thoso who remained in the fort, that some hours after, they set fire 
to the chambers with which they had undermined the fortifications, 
and blew up the greatest {fhrt of the walls and cavaliers, and then 
marched away with -great precipitation to Pondicherry ; as soon as 
the English saw the explosion, they marched up and took possession 
of the ruins. Thus fortunately delivered, ’the army did not immedi¬ 
ately proceed to Pondicherry, bnt remained five days longer at Arian- 
copang, employed in repairing the fort, in which it was determined to 
leave a garrison; for it was apprehended, that during the siege 
a detachment of the enemy’s troops might again take possession of 
it, and from hence be enabled to intercept convoys, or harass the 
army. 
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“ On tho 26th. of Angast thn array marched from Ariancopang 
and took possesBion of the village of Onlgary (TJlkarai) lying about two 
miloR from the Bouth-west part of the town. From hence a detach¬ 
ment was sent the came day to attack tho north-weBt redoubt of the 
bound-hedge, which the enemy abandoned without reeistaDce, not¬ 
withstanding it waB capable of making a dofeuoo* that would have 
cost tho English many lives, had thoy been obliged to storm it. The 
garrisons in all the other redoubts were soon after withdrawn. 

“ By the advice of the engineers, it was determined to attack 
the town on the north-west side ; and, to facilitate the communication 
between tho fleet and the camp, the ships were stationed to the north 
of the town. 

“ On*the 30th of August at night the army opened ground, at the 
distanoe of 1,500 yards from the walls; by this the engineers showed 
themselves little skilled in their art; for it is the general practice in 
sieges, to make the first parallel within 800 yards of the covered way. 
In the morning a detachment of 150 men, from the trench first thrown 
up, were ordered to lodge themselves about 100 yards nearer the town, 
and being supplied with working tools, soon covered themselves from 
the fire of the enemy’s cannon. About noon 600 Europeans and 700 
Sepoys sallied from the town nudor tho command of Paradis,' and 
attacked both trenches at the same time : they were repulsed at both, 
and lost 100 men, and seven officers; amongst the latter their com¬ 
mander Paradis. Finsign Olive * distinguished himself with much 
gallantry in the defence of the advi^uced trench. 

“ Tho approaches were continued, but carried on very slowly, from 
a want of experience in such operations. Two batteries of three guns 
were raised within 1,200 yards of the town, to check any future sallies. 
When the army first opened ground, the bomb-ketch was ordered to 
bombard the citadel night and i day; but in a very few days the 
enemy began to bombard her, and got her distance so exactly, that 
one of their shells staved tho boat astern, and another threw the water 
in upon her docks; after which she kept out of the reach of the 
enemy’s mortars in the day-time, and only bombarded in the night. 
Parties sallied out several times, and attacked the detachments which 
escorted the stores and cannon from the ships to the camp; and one 
day a detachment escorting two pieces of battering cannon were 
defeated, and the cannon taken. Some troops were sent immediately 
to recover thorn; but ooold not come up beforet he enemy had con¬ 
veyed them under shelter of the ramparts. 

' A Swiss bora in Luadoo who had already greatly distinguished himself iu 
the operations ul. Madras. 

' Afterwards the famous Lord Clive. Malcolm's Life oj Cites says that on 
ouo occasion anxiety to hurry up ammunition led him to run himaelf to fetch it 
and that an officer present suggested that this proceeding was due less to zeal 
than fear. Clive challenged him, an enquiry resolted, and tho officer was ordered 
to ask Clive’s pardon in front of the whole of their battalion. He did so an^ 
resigned his oommiiiion almost immediately afterwards, 
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“ After nmoh. hard labour the trenches wore advanced within 80f 
yards of the walls, when it was found impossible to carry them or 
any nearer ; for a large morass extended itself before this part of th« 
town, and the French had preserved a backwater, with which the) 
overflowed not onjy the morass, but likewise all the ground lying 
between the trenches and the foot of tho glacis. During the 
approaches, and the construction of the batteries on the edge of the 
morass, the enemy kept ujj a constant fire on the working parties, by 
which many were killed. 

“ Two batteries were finished and began to fire on the 26th of 
September, one of eight, the Other of four pieces of cannon, of 18 and 
24 pounders : a bomb-battery of five large mortars and fifteen royals, 
and another of fifteen cohorns were likewise erected. The French now 
opened several embrasures in the curtain, and began likewise to fire 
from two or three batteries on the crest of the glacis, insomuch that the 
fire of the besieged was double that of the besiegers. Mr, Boscawen, 
willing to employ all tho means of annoyance in his power, ordered 
the ships to batter the town; and before the next morning all the 
ships of two tiers had warped within the distance of 1,000 yards of the 
walls, the shallowness of water not permitting them to approach 
nearer: the cannonading was incessant, and terrible in appearance, 
but of no real effect; for the distance of tho ships, and the motion 
of the sea, hindered the shot from striking successivoly the same 
object. The French at first withdrew a great number of their artillery¬ 
men from the laud side, and empleyed them in firing against the ships 
from the batteries which commanded the road; but perceiving the 
little damage that the town sustained from tho fire of the ships, they 
slackened their defence on that side, and renewed it to the land side 
with as much vigour as before. 

“The cannonading from tho ships continued until night, 'when 
Mr. Boscawen, finding that they had expended a vast quantity of 
ammunition to no purpose, ordered them to move in the night out of 
the reach of cannon-shot; but tho wind setting in from the sea pre¬ 
vented them from executing this intention : remaining therefore in the 
same stations, they began early in the morning to cannonade the t*wn 
again, from whence they were fired upon with more vivacity than the 
day before ; but at noon tho wind changing, the ships moved farther 
from the shore, and the firing ceased on both sides. Only two per¬ 
sons were killed on board the fleet, the one a common sailor, the other 
Captain Adams, Commander of the Harwioh, a 60 gun ship. The 
French gave out that the fire from tho ships had, in the two days, 
done no other execution than that of the killing a poor old Malabar 
(».«., Tamil) woman in the street. 

“ The fire from the batteries continued three days longer, during 
which that from the town increased, and dismounted nine pieces of 
cannon. Very little impression had been made on the defences, sick* 
pass prevailed in the camp, the weather likewise had changed, and the 
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rainy monnoon was begun three weeks earlier than it usually sets in : 
a council of war was therefore summoned on the 30th of September, 
who, apprehensive that the rains, which at, or soon after, their first 
setting in generally overflow the whole country, might render the 
removal of the cannon and heavy stores impraotjcable, and fearing 
likewise that the ships might be driven off the coast by hard gales of 
wind, unanimously determined to raise the siege without delay. 

“ Five days were em[)loyed in shipping the cannon and heavy 
stores, destroying the batteries, and reimbarking the sailors ; and on 
the 6th of October the troops began to march to Fort St. David ; but 
halted at Arianeopang, aud blew up the fort; the rains had already 
rendered the roads very difficult to bo passed. Ob a review of the 
army, it was found, that during the siege there had perished in action 
and by sickness 767 soldiers, 43 artillery-men and 265 seamen ; in all 
1,065 Europeans : very few of the Sepoys were killed, for they had 
been only employed to guard the skirts of the camp, and had always 
run away on the approach of danger. The French garrison consisted 
of 1,800 Europeans, and .3,000 Sepoys, of which they lost 200 
Europeans, and about 60 Sepoys.” 

Thus disastrously to the English ended their first attack on 
Pondicherry. The cardinal blunder in the siege was the choice, 
as the point of onset, of tho north-west, where the swamp pre¬ 
vented the batteries from approaching close to the town and the 
conveyance of stores and material was difficult. North of the 
fort the ground was sound aud tho camp could have been sup¬ 
plied from the ships without risk. A month after the termina¬ 
tion of the operations news arrived that in April a cessation of 
arms had been proclaimed between France and England, so that 
the whole time tho attack was progressing the two nations were 
really at peace. 

Many interesting particulars of the daily events of the siege 
will be fonnd vividly set out in M. Vinson’s translation of the 
portion of the diary of Ranga Pillai, the confidential agent of 
Dupleix, referring to this period which is given in his Les 
Franr/iis dam I'Inde, and also in tha parallel passages which 
he quotes from the Relation du siege de Pondichtry (Brussels, 
1766). Until he was killed in the sortie of the 11tli September 
(Orme’s date soems wrong) Paradis was the life and soul of the 
defence. D’Autenil and Bussy were also among the garrison. 
Dupleix himself had more than one narrow escape. The French 
sepoys under two Miisalman leaders several times greatly 
distinguished themselves in sorties. Tho European women and 
children took refuge in the missionaries’ church (subsequently 
demolished) in the centre of the Black Town, surrounded by a 
defence formed of bales of cotton and timber. Among 
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was the redoabtable Madame Dupleiz, known to history as 
‘Jeanne a Creole of partly Portuguese, partly Italian, 

parentage who was born at Madras and bad married Dnpleix 
when he was at Chanderuagore. She was a prominent person 
during the siege And Eanga Pillai describes her (to quote M. 
Vinson’s translation) as “ un vrai diable, qui terrorise touto la 
viUe ” and says that her spies were more feared than the English 
shells. 

As soon as the Engbsh had withdrawn, Dnpleix was over¬ 
whelmed with the congratniations of his compatriots, a Te Deum 
was sung at the church and a banquet was held at which the 
French King’s health was drunk amid cheers and great enthusiasm. 
A map of the town and fort was specially engraved in honour 
of the defence at Paris (where copies are still to be bought) 
and was dedicated to Dupleix. At the foot of it, surrounding 
Dnpleix’ arms, is a note setting out how he defended the place 
duritig 54 days of “ tranches ouverte ” with 1,200 Europeans and 
2,000 sepoys against an English force of 6,000 Europeans and 
20,000 sepoys.i 

During the next six years Dupleix and the French, by a 
happy mingling of clever diplomacy and fearless daring, passed, 
in spite of temporary reverses due to the genius of Clive, from 
success to success until they reeKshed the height of their power. 
The principal events of that period are outlined in Chapter II 
above. Chief among their diplomatic triumphs was the position 
they gained for themselves in the councils of the Subadai of 
the Deccan and the Nawabs of Arcot, which enabled them to 
nominate more than one successor to the latter post (Dupleix 
was, indeed, himself created Nawab) and obtained for them 
large grants of territory in the Northern Circars. Of their 
miartial exploits none surpassed in brilliancy the storming, on 
a dark night, by a handful of Europeans commanded by the 
intrepid Bussy and by D’Auteuil, of the famous rook-fortress at 
Gingeo.* 

In 1754, owing to intrigues at the corrupt court of Louis 
Quinze, Dnpleix was recalled. He was coldly received in Paris ; 
repayment of the largo sums (some £240,000) which he had lent 
the Company was consistently refused in spite of his many 
urgent appeals ; and he died in penury ten years later. “ I have 

* Orme »»y» that the fignres wore renpootively 1,800 European! with 3,000 
aepoys and 3,7S0 Europeana and half oastei with 3,300 aepoya. 

* See the more detailed DarratWe in the aooonnt of Qingee in the laet chapter 
(p.S58). 
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sacrificed,” he wrote in his Memoirs three days before his death, 
“ my youth, my fortune, my life, to enrich my nation in Asia. . 

.My serrices are scouted as fables, my demand is 

denounced as ridioolons, I am treated as the vilest of mankind. 
I am in the most deplorable indigence. I am compelled to ask 
for decrees for delay in order not to be dragged to prison.” 

His immediate successor at Pondicherry, M. Godeheu, set 
himself deliberately to destroy the fabric Dnpleix had been at such 
pains to construct in India. But a few years later the Directors 
in Paris realised the mistake they had made in not supporting 
Dupleix, and they sent out Count Lally, an Irishman by birth 
and a rising soldier, to take up the reins. He arrived in 1758. 
In the same year he captured Cuddalore and Fort St. David and 
razed them to the ground * and the next year he besieged Madras. 
This latter attack was unsuccessful and from that time forth the 
French power, which owing to the Seven Years’ Wnr was now 
hut little supported from France, began to decline. 

To assist in the operations against Madras, Bussy luul been 
recalled from the court of the Subadar of tlie Deccan, whore his 
influence did much for the French cause, and M . Moracin had 
been summoned from the Government of the Northern C'ircars. 
An English force from Calcutta captured the latter provinces 
almost immediately afterwards, and English inHuence became 
predominant in the councils of the native courts. In 1700 Eyre 
Coote inflicted on the French a great defeat at the famous battle 
of Wandiwash, and after capturing all their out-lying strongholds 
except Gingee and Tiy4ga Drug he laid siege to Fondirherry 
itself. 

Except for a few minor improvements, the fortifications of 
the town were at this time very much the same as they had been 
during the siege of 1748; but Lally had many fewer troops 
than Dupleix had commanded and was not properly supplied 
with provisions. Orrae’s account of tho siege fills many ])ages of 
his history, but it was after all a oue-sided affair. 

The four redoubts in the bound hedge already mentioned 
were captured by the English by the 1st October 1760 and then 
Coote resolved to defer further operations until the rains were 
over, preventing meanwhile the entry of any provisions into tho 
town. On the 27th November Lally, owing to the scarcity of 
food in the town, turned all the natives (except a few domestic 
servants) out of his lines, and for a week they were compelled to 
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exist as best the^ coaid between the fortifications and the English 
advanced posts. Ooote then at length let them all pass. On the 
night of the 8th December tho English bombardment began from 
four ricochet batteries and was continued for some days until 
ammunition bega^ to run short. On the 30th a severe cyclone 
scattered tho English fleot which was at anchor in the Pondi. 
cherry roads. Of twelve vessels, three foundered with 1,100 
men on board and three were driven on shore. On the 15th 
January proposals for surrender .(owing to want of provisions) 
arrived from the French, but they contained conditions to which 
Coote cduld not agree and he insisted on the surrender of the 
garrison as prisoners of war to be treated at his discretion. The 
next morning ho took possession of the Villianfir gate and the 
same afternoon occupied the approaches of tho citadel (Port 
Lonis) itself. 

Ormo gives a touching account of the formal act of surrender. 
Tho French garrison drew up under arms on the parade-ground 
before the citadel, with the English troops facing them. Coote 
reviewed the line, which consi-sted of 1,100 men “ all wearing the 
face of fatigue, fa»nine or disease. The grenadiers of Lorrain 
and Lally, once the ablest-bodied men in the army, appeared the 
most impaired, having constantly put themselves forward to 
every service.” Alter the review the French force marched into 
the citadel where they “ deposited their arms in lieaps and were 
then conducted to their prisons.” The following morning the 
English flag was hoisted in the town and saluted with the dis¬ 
charge of a thousand pieces of cannon. Lally had dono all that 
was possible to save his town, but the want of provisions and the 
intrigues of hi.s fellows had thwarted all his efforts. 

The court of France had directed Count Lally to destroy 
tho maritime possessions of the Englisii which might fall into 
his hands and he had carried out these orders in the case of 
Cuddalore and Fort St. David. Tho instructions had b^n 
intercepted and, in consequence of them, the Directors of the 
English Company had ordered their Presidencies to retaliate in 
like manner upon the French possessions. Accordingly, when 
Pondicherry fell, not only its fortifications but even the other 
buildings within it were pitilessly levelled to the ground, so that 
by the end of the year hardly a roof was left standing within it. 

Lally was eventually convicted in Paris of having betrayed 
the interests of the King and Company and was taken from the 
prison in which he had been confined and carried to tbe scaffold 
in a dung-cart, gagged and guarded. 
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In 1765 Pondicherry was restored to the French in accordance 
with the treaty of Paris and M. Law of Lauriaton became Got- 
emor. Efforts to rebuild the town , were at once begun and in 
1769 the erection of fortifications w,as set in l^^nd. News of the 
declaration of war between Prance and England reaching India 
in 1778, these latter were then pushed on with vigour, 5,000 men 
being employed upon them. 

But in August of that year General Sir Hector Munro, the 
iero of Buxar, appeared before the place, and after a gallant 
defence of several weeks the Governor, M. de Bellocombe, capi¬ 
tulated in October.^ During the siege, Major Stevens, the 
Company's Chief Engineer, was killed, and a fine obelisk, erected 
to his memory by Munro, stands on rising ground about four 
miles west of Pondicherry by the side of the high road. Near 
it is another monument to Captain Augustus de Morgan, also 
killed in this attack. In recognition of their brave defence the 
garrison were allowed the honours of war and the terms of 
capitulation provided that “ il est permis A tons les ofiSciers en 
g4n4ral de gardor leurs armes, et sur la requisition particnliSre 
dn G^n4ral de Bellecombe lo regiment de Pondich^ry gardera 
ses drapeaux.” In the following year, however, the fortifica¬ 
tions of the town were once more destroyed. 

In 1785 Pondicherry was restored to the French by the treaty 
of Versailles of September 1783, the districts of B^hfir and 
Villianfir being made over to them in addition to the territory 
round about their capital of which they had formerly been in 
possession.* In the same year Eussy, who had gone to France 
soon after he was taken prisoner at the battle of Wandiwash in 
1759, returned, after twenty-four years’ absence, as Governor of 
Pondicherry. He was, however, no longer the same gallant 
Bnssy who in his youth had been Dnpleix’ finest soldier. He 
died in Pondicherry two years later and lies buried under the 
trees of the forgotten little graveyard adjoining the Presbytfire 
to the south of the Cathedral of Notre Dame dos Anges. His 
epitaph is a stately one : “ Cy git Charles Joseph, Marquis de 
Bnssy et de CasteUenou, Lieutenant-gdndial, commandant des 
troupes de terre et do mor de tous les ^itablissemens fran 9 ais an 
del4 dn Cap de Bomie Esperance, Gonvernenr des fitablissemens 
fran^ais de 1’ Inde, ddcddd ^Pondichdry le 7 Janvier mdoolxixt.*' 

* A plan of the town os then waa, and an aooonnt of the operationa at 
thia aiage, will be found on pp, 180-5 of Maj. Vibart’a Hiitorv of th* Uadroi 
Sngineen (W. H. Allen, 1881). 

* See Military Consultation!) of Slat January 1786 for the long diaooaaioBi 
which took place over the matter. 
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lu 1766 these at of gOTernment of the French, possesaionji 
east of the Cape was trai^erred to hfanritios, an officer being 
placed in charge of Pondicherry. It was while this arrangement 
was in force that Tipn Saltan of Mysofe sent his two ambassa¬ 
dors from the latter town to Toulon, and thence to the court of 
Louis XVI, to endeavour to persuade that monaifbh to declare 
war against the English on his aocou^. Though splendidly 
received by the king, they were unsuccessful; and on their 
return Tipu put them both to death. 

In 1789 the French were instructed by the Directors of tfceir 
Company to evacuate India, but the order was only partly carried 
into effect when it was stepped by the French Revolution. 

Four years later arrived news of the outbreEik o£ another 
war between France and England, and in July 1793* Colonel 
Braithwaite laid si^o to Pondicherry. It capitulated in 
August and its fortifications, arsenals and barracks wore demol¬ 
ished by a corps of English Pioneers.* Thenceforward it was 
governed by English officers. In 1803, in virtue of the Peace 
of Amiens, steps were taken to restore it to the French. Before 
these were completed, intelligence arrived of a renewal of hostil¬ 
ities and the English resumed charge of the place. 

By the treaty of May 1814 between England and France all 
the possessions in India which had belonged to tho French on 
the 1st January 1792 were restored to them, and they bound 
themselves not to erect any fortifications on the continent of 
India and to keep in their establishments only such troops as 
were " necessary for the maintenance of the Police.” By a 
convention come to in the next year * tho English agreed that in 
the event of an outbreak of war with France neither the civil 
nor military inhabitants of the estabbshments should bo treated 
as prisoners of war but should be allowed “ to remain tifree 
months to settle their personal affairs ” and should be granted 
” the necessary facilities and means of conveyance to France, 
with their families and private property.” 

The campaign of 1815, however, prevented the restoration of 
the Possessions for some time and it was not until December 
1816—after they had been in British occupation continuously 
for twenty-three years—that they were actually handed over. 


> An ocoonnt of the opeistioas, with a plan of the town, will bo found on 
pp. 874-8 of Vibasrt'f Hittory oj Iht Madrat Snginttri. 

' For the test of it, tee Aitohieon'e Tr$atut, $ic. (1808), viii, 814-0, 
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^ In December 1819, the Madras GoTemment “ deeming it 
expedient, with the view of forwarding and facilitating the 
transaction of public business and in order to preserve a right 
nnderstanding with the Governments of the several Foreign 
Powers having Settlements in the Coromandel* Coast, that a 
uniform mod^ of communication should be established between 
them and the Government of Fort Saint George on all points 
connected with their respective interests,” appointed Captain 
J. S. Fraser, the British Commissioner at Pondicherry, to 
perform this further duty nnder the designation of Special Agent 
for’Foreign Settlements. His salary was fixed at Rs. 1,750 a 
month and an office establishment, costing Bs: 210 a month, was 
allowed him. Captain Fraser’s ordinary residence as Special 
Agent/wws fixed at Cuddalore, that being the most convenient 
and central station in the vicinity of the then three principal 
foreign settlements on the const. He was, however, to proceed 
occasionally to other stations whon necessary, for the pnrpose of 
adjusting questions of boundary, local disputes, or other matters 
committed to his charge. The provincial authorities of the 
Company, both civil and military, were to communicate directly 
with him on all matters that might arise within their respective 
limits relating to the foreign settlements. 

Captain Fraser continued in office until February 1834 (by 
which time he had become a Lieutenant-Colonel) when be was 
made Resident in Mysore and Lieutenant-Colonel Maclean was 
sent to officiate for him. 

The duties of the Special Agent had by this time become 
mnoh less important, and Government abolished tbo post from 
the 1st September following, the establishment and records being 
made over to Mr. J. Dent, the then Collector of the Southern 
Division of Arcot. 

'The establishment was afterwards reduced and the duties 
confined to communications with Pondicherry alone. As thus 
altered, the Special Agency office has ever since continued in the 
charge of the Collector of South Arcot, who is called Special 
Agent for Pondicherry. 

A British Consnl resident at Pondicherry is in charge of the 
consular duties arising at that town and Kdrik&l. 

The Pondicherry of to-day is neat, clean and compact to a 
degree that is qnite unnsual in Indian towns. It is divided by the 
oanal which has already been mentioned into the Yille Blanche and 
the Yille Noire. The former lies along the sea front and natives 
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are preoladed from residing within it. Its streets, which bear 
names famous in the history of French India—Rue Dnpleix, 
Rne Mahd de Labourdonnais and so forth—are laid out at right 
angles to one another and either run parallel to the seii or lead 
directly down to it. They are all provided with trottoirs with 
stone curbs (which in itself is sufficient to give a most un-Asian 
appearance to the place) and the houses on either yide of them 
resemble residences in some Continental town rather than those 
in any other spot in India. They do not face tho street, but are 
surrounded with high walls provided with tall gates which give 
access to a courtyard, usually decorated with plants in pots, on 
to which the house opens and from which often leads an outside 
perron running up in the Continental style to the first floor. 
The little balconies in front of the upstair windows overlooking 
tho streets and the green Venetians complete the foreign appear¬ 
ance of tho place. The ordinary vehicle of tho town is again 
unusual. It is a kind of combination of bath-chair and peram¬ 
bulator perched on four wheels which is pulled by one perspiring 
cooly and pushod by another. It provides a quiet, comfortable 
and sufficiently rapid means of locomotion. 

Along the sea front runs a wide esplanade faced with a 
masonry wall, and in the middle of this is the pier, a screw-pile 
erection kept in excellent order which was built in 1864-66, runs 
out for 252 metres and beyond tho line of the surf, and is con¬ 
nected by a branch line with the railway-station. When ships are 
in the roadstead, it is used for the import and export—by means 
of masula boats—of the merchandise of the port, and on other 
days it becomes a promenade. At the head of it, arranged in a 
wide arc, are eight tall stone pillars, carved with Vaishnavite 
emblems and figures, which were brought by tho French from 
the Venkataramanasvdmi temple at Gingee in the days when they 
held that famous fortress. On ono side of these is the H6tel de. 
Ville and on the other the light-house. When the foundations 
for tho latter were being dug, in 1827, tho bell of the church 
which used to stand there was unearthed. It bore the following 
interesting legend: “ Je porte le nom de Dame Jeanne Albert, 
dpouse du sieur Joseph Pran(;ois Duploix, Eouyer, Qouvornonr 
de Pondichdry, et snis vincens ou 2,000 par mon poids. Ego 
sum vox olamantis in deserto. 1756. Fondeur Arlapen.” 
Madame Dupleix’ first husband was named Vincens, and it was 
in memory of him that she fixed the weight of the bell. The bell 
was given to the Missions ^Itrnngeres and the fathers melted it 
down and sold the metal and with the proceeds bought tho bell 
which now hangs in their church. 
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Facing tlie pier-liead is tie Place de la B^pnlliqoe, otlerwiae OHAP. Mn. 
knoim as the Place Dapleix. It is a piece of open gtoond in the PwBMBWsiit 
centre of which, backed b 7 four more of the GKngee pillars, stands * ^***** 
the bronze statue of Dapleix which was erec^d to his memory 
in 1870, after more than a century of neglect of his great serrioes 
to his country. This was unveiled on the 16th July of that year 
with great ceremony. The Pondicherry paper of that date gives 
a glowing account of the f6te which took place—and also 
contains the news that the Prussians hod just crossed the French 
frontier and taken the first French village. The statue stands 
on a high pediment formed of more sculptures from Qingee and 
is backed by a broken gun-wheel and two or three sandbags, 
which the natives all believe to be bags of rupees. Dnpleix is in 
court dress, with long riding boots, and the face is a fine one, 
gazing out towards the sea with “ a mingled look of cleverness, 
enthusiasm, energy and disdain." Standing under it, one can 
sympathise with the sentiment of the Frenchman who, discuss¬ 
ing with an English man the policy of the retention by France 
of her scattered possessions in India—which, it might be urged, 
servo but as a bitter reminder of departed glory—closed the argu¬ 
ment by a glance at the statue of the great man and the remark 
“ Monsieur, il faut que Dupleix soit ohez lui." 

The Place Dapleix is the favourite promenade of the residents 
of Pondicherry. The band plays there on Thursday and Sunday 
evenings and on these latter, after Mass, most of the European 
population gather there. Immediately behind it is a wide open 
plain, covered with grass and crossed by several roads, which 
is called the Place du Qouvemement. Round this stand the 
majority of the public offices and buildings—Glovemment House, 
the Collector’s ofiBce, the bank of Indo-Ohina, the Colonial Hospital 
and others, each flying the tricolour—end in the middle of it 
is. a drinking-water fountain enclosed within a small building. 
Inscriptions on this in quaint Latin call to remembrance that it 
was on this site that stood the first fort of Francois Martin already 
mentioned above and perpetuate a curious legend about the origin 
of the fountain. The great Vijayanagar king Krmhna Deva, 
says this story, was walking one evening with his minister 
Appiji Aiyar when he perceived a bright light in a building on 
this spot. Thinking that it came from a temple, he did reverence 
to it. Later he found that it proceeded from the house of a 
dancing-girl called Ayyl, and in his wrath he had her house 
levelled with the ground and this water fountain dug on the 
spot. Perhaps the real origin of the legend lies in the foot that 
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CHAP. XVJ. 

POKOICHUBT 

Town. 


near the well in Hnttirip&lai 7 am, iome three miles to the west of 
the town, from which this fonntain is snpplied, is another well 
which is said to have been dog by a dancing-girl. High np 
on this building is a representation of the fort and town of 
Pondicherry as they were at the time of Dnpleix’ famous 
defence of them against Bosoawen, with the date and the name 
and arms of the defender. 

Not far from the Pjaoe du Qonverneraent are the barracks, the 
High Court, the Public Library and the Cathedral of Notre Dame 
des Anges. This last is built in the modern Italian style and is 
decorated with ornament carried out in the fine shell ohunam 
which almost resembles marble. A tablet on it records that it was 
erected between 1851 and 1866. 1’he Public Library contains 
12,000 volnmas which include many rare histories, memoirs and 
travels. In a room adjoining it are kept the old ofiloial records. 

The Ville Noire, except for its orderly streets fringed with 
trees, is much like other native quarters in Indian towns. The 
central point in it is the tall clock-tower, presented to the place 
by a private citizen in 1852, which is snrrounded by more 
sculptures from Oingee temples, by the water-taps fed from the 
artesian well at Muttirip&laiyam which gives Pondicherry one of 
the purest water-supplies in all India, and by the market. Just 
north of it is the Jail and just to the south, in the Bue Banga- 
poulld, the house of Banga Pillai, which is still occupied by his 
descendants and contains a quaint native portrait of him and a 
clock which was given him by Louis XV.^ Noteworthy buildings 
in the Ville Noire are the Calvd College, the biggest in the town 
and possessing an attendance returned as 560 pupils, the premises 
of the Missions i^trang^res and the church of the Immaculate 
Conception, which is called by the natives the ‘ Samb4k6vil ’ from 
the tradition that it stands on a site once occupiod by a temple 
to- Siva. Further west are the public gardens, watered- by an 
artesian well and containing a small zoological collection and 
many rare plants and trees—notably a fionrishing plantation of 
vanilla. 

In this quarter are the mills and warehouses of the town. 
The cotton-spinning mills are four in number—the Bodier, 
Savana, Oaebeld and Eossap&laiyam mills—of which the first 
and last are under European management. They utilise the 
cotton gprown in the south-west of Sopth Arcot and elsewhere 
and weave coarse doths of which a large proportion are dyed 

* Mr. J. J. Ootton's srtiide on Pondioherry. 
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with indigo in the town and exported orer seas. The chief OHAF, 
oonuneroe of the place is the export of gronnd-nnt, almost the fon^axant 
whole of which is sent to Marseilles. The steamers of the 
Messageries Maritimes call periodicall 7 at the port, hat the 
great preponderance of the trade is carried by ships of other 
nations. The town has a Chamber of Commerce composed of 
foorteen members of whom nine are Enropeans or of Enropean 
descent and the remainder are natives. 

Partioalars of the ecclesiastical arrangements in Pondicherzy 
(which, as is well known, is the seat of an Archbishop of the Roman 
GathoUo ohnrch), of its namerous schools, of its many institutions 
(from the Chamber of Agricoltore down to the Mont de Fi4t4), of 
its divers societies, associations and dabs and of the newspapers 
and periodicals published iu it, will be found in the comprehensive 
official Annuaire already mentioned. A visitor to the town 
cannot bnt feel that he is seeing a little piece of France set down 
in India and that there are many points in which the city fathers 
in other parts of- the Peninsula might with advantage imitate the 
example set by the French capital. 
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The italic letters in br&clceti printed immediately after the names of plaoes, ete. 
refer to the squares of the map in the pocket within which the plaoes, etc., will 
be found. 


A 

A^hiiMiam ceremony, 179. 

Abkiri, 210, 287-241, 404. 

Abrus precatorius, 1C6. 

Aeoew ieueopblcea, 160. 

Aeocis tundra, 160. 

Aeaiithus ilieifoliua, 24. 

Aooretion system of salt , manufacture, 
336. 

Aobanna Pandit, 203 note. 

Aobin, 278. 

Sehutattu bunds, 133. - 
Aohynta of Vijayanagar, 331, 

Aobyutappa N4yak, 291. 

Aot, VI of 1844, 241 1 Mnniofpal, of 1850, 
260; I of 1858, 133 i XX of 1863, 227 j 
X of 1865, 260 j III of 1871, 262 ; Tariff, 
of 1894, 241 i in of 1899, 195. 
Aetinopterit radiata, 26. 

Adam, Sir Frederick, 284. 

Adams, Captain, 412 
Adi (foot), 167. 

Adiantum coudaium, 26. 

Adigaimhu, 318. 

AdiTarkbanattam (X/), 3V6. 

Administration of Land Revenue, 201- 
283 i of Pondicherry, 403-404. 

Adoption among Faraiysns, 106. 

AdttUnt (measure), 168. 

JSgU martnelot, 893. 

Agnikula Eshatriyas, 104, 

Agiabbram, 89, 203, 268. 

Agrionltiiral implement s, 117, 122. 
Agriculture, 112-128,163. 

A^ioulturists, economio oondition of the, 
142-146. 

Ahl4-Hadis, 86. 

Aitchisou’s Trealiet, etc,, 73 note, 236 
- note, 280 note, 418 note. 

Aiyadn|mdi (Ce), 893. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, treaty of, 67. 

Ai/anir, 99-101, 371. 

Ahita lingam, 271. 

Alagipuram (Bd), 336. 

Alagar, 252. 

Alsgiri E^pumdris, 252. 

Aiagrimam (Ec), 78. 

.pamparai, 12. 

Alampdiidi (Be), 36. 

Alap&kkam (Ft), 11, 817, 326. 

Alavandir, 98, 276. 

Atbissio amara, 26, 160, 


Allahabad, 32, 393. 

Alluvial deposits, 19, 

.^tamgah jaghir, 202 note. 

Alv&rs, 379. 

Arnad-o-rajt pass, 242. 

Am bar Khan, 360, 868. 

Ambfir, battle of, 68. 

American Aroot Mission (see Arcot Mis¬ 
sion). 

Amiens, Peace of, 418. 

Ammipet, 266. 

Amulets, 98. 

Amusements, 91. 

Anaikulam in Gingee fort, 362. 

Ansimalai, 832. 

Ananda Lai Dis, 202. 

Ananda Eanga Pillai, choultry of, 324; 
diwy of, 158, 186, 226, 279, 326,413, 
414; house of, 422. 

Anangdr (M), 181, 173. 

Anauta K&yak, 291. 

Ananta Loss, 202. 

Anantapur Oozntteer, 93 qote. 
Anantapuram (Be), 155, 161, 246. 

Andaii (Bd), 275. 

Andrews, Mr., 310, 

ADgalamman, 110, 339, 363. 
Angisettipblaiyam (Ed), 315, 

Angula (inch), 167. 

Aniout channels, 136. 

Aniladi (Ee), 82. 

Animals, domestic, 27. 

Anker, General, 280. 

Anniydr (Dc), )4C, 202. 

Armuave dea Etablisatmenta Fran^ait iant 
I' Inde, 404,423. 

Anogeiaaua, 149. 

Antelope, 29. 

Anthrax, 196. 

Anumandai (Pc), 237. 

Anwar-ud-din, 202, 

Apaddharanapuram (Ee), 20. 

Appaji Aiyar, 421. 

Appanna-Dannkkka, 84. 

Appar, 32, 76, 96, 97, 270, 318, 886. 

Appu Mudali, 294. 

Arachts bypngsea, 124 note. 

Araikdsu NAchiyir, 278. 

Arakandanalliir (Bd), 371. 
Arangamangalam (fte), 20. 

Arasfc (E0> ' 72- 

Aravin, 376, 376. 

Archtean rooks, 16. 
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Arahbuhop, of Qo», 8S| of Foadlohany, 
8S.80S, 4fi3. 

Aroot, et}rmolo «7 of name, 8tftlnk of, 
808 j town of, 87, 68, 69, 806, 387, 866, 
809, 868 («« alto Nawab of Aroot). 
Aroot gate at Qingee, 847, 868. 

Aroot MittioD, 86, 109, 368. 
Ardhaniritvara, HS6. 

Areoa-nnt, 163. 

Ari Vari D^va, 273. 

Arianoopang (tie Ari&nkuppam). 
Xriinknppam, river, 7,190, 403 1 fort, im- 
purtanoe during Anglo-Frenoh wan of, 
68, 64, 68, 409, 410, 413 ; Jain imago at, 
406; bnilding of, 408. 

Ariya Qaundan Malai, 4, 329. 

Ariyagdihti channel, 139, 141. 

Ariyaldr, 17, 168. 

Armoor, Mr. John, 198. 

4mi jaj^r, 202. 

Arraok,-167, 238.312, 404. 

Arteilan wolU, 262, 402. 

t rta and indnitriea, 164-162. 

rnmnga X&valar. 199. 

Arunandi Siv4ohirya, 98. 
rnvan&du, 31. 
ryinganuia, Jain nuna, 79. 

Ataf Jah, 37. 

Aiclepia^, 26. 

Ash mounda, 827. 

Aahton, Mr. Willia<n, 214, 233. 

Aliatic Annual Begieier lor 1802,409 note. 
Afi«t«e Seiearehei, 18 noto. 

Aaiatio Steam Navigation Company, 164, 
176, 398. 

Atdka, ediota of, 31. 

Aaaaye, battle of, 225. 

Aaaeaamenta (Ate Uevenue Settlement) 
Aatrno, Dutch Depnty Governor, 279. 
Attipikkam (Ce), 81. 

Attiyfir (D«), 31. 

ittur paaa, 3, 11, 16, 19.3, 340. 

Audience Chamber at Gingee, 357. 

Anlin, Serjeant, 46 
Anrangzeb, 37, 40, 43, 57, 350, 861. 
Auatrian Succeasion, war of the, 60, 408. 
Aavaiyir, 347. 

Avalfir (Db), 164, 166, 167. 

XvAram ahriib (ete Caitia auriculata). 
Avarapikkam (Se), 368. 

Avennea, 170. 

ATiariuianmalai, 3. 

Avicennia effieinalie, 24, 150. 

Avietnnia tomenloia, 160. 

Avitti tree, 120. 

Area, tax on, 339. 

Aaim-nd-Danlah, 73. 

Aiia-ud-din, Mr., 87 note. 

B 

Babnl treea, 114. 

Backwater, at Onddalore, 10, 13, 29, 297 | 
at Marakkinam, 12,173, 846, 

Bahonr (tea Bihdr). 


Bihdr, ptat bed at, S> j oopper-plate at, 
881 battle near, W t eomniune, 408 1 Til¬ 
lage, 406 1 dlitriot, 417. 

Baierlein, Mr., 86. 

BaUy, Vf., 818. 

Btkahi Sahib, K., 188. 

Bilaiya Swtmiyir, 226. 

BAlakriihna Mayak, 296. 

BtlAmba, 898. 

Balfour’t Report on the Iron Oree and Coal 
of the Preeid&ncy, 22 note. 

Bali, 378. 

Balijaa, 76, 156, 161. 

Ballad of Dosing Bija, 362. 

Ball’t Aeonnmic Geology, 285 note. 

Bamboo*, 26,162. 

fiambwtu aruniiinacta, 36. 

Banbury, Mr., 138, 174. 

Bandapollam (eee Bandipilaiyam). 

Bandipilaiyam, hill, 6, 66 ; river, 62, 64, 
66 i village, 43, 238, 314. 

Bangio-iuaking, 161. 

Banniiter, Mr., 386. 

Banyan tree, 384, 

Biram (candy), 166, 

Barber, Mr. C. A., 23 note, 119, 120, 126 
note. 

Barnet, Commodore, 50. 

Barrel, Colonel Thomat, 202 note. 

Bathing placet, 396. 

Bathing ttonee at Gingee, 860. 

Beari, 28. 

Beaumont, Mr. Jamet, 289. 

Bellary dittrict, 327 note. 

Belleoomhe, M.de, 417. 

Benaret, 27r. 

Bench oonrtt, 248. 

Bench magistratoe, 248. 

Bengal, 163, 179. 

Bentinck, Lord William, 366. 

Beriz dcdootiont, 227. 

Bernadette, 72 note. 

Betohi, 82, 304. 

Beit A Co., Meiirt., 166. 

Betel-vine, 120, 210, 811. 

Bey pore, 287. 

Bbiina, 871. 

Bbnvanagiri (6(1), weaving at, 165, 157 ; 
■Dgar made near, 159; centre of trade, 
166, 205 i ferry at, 172 ; rainfall at, 172; 
former talnk of, 147, 202, 208, 227; 
BAyoji born at, 203; inb-registrar at 
247 i union, 259 ; village deteribed, 266. 

Bijipur, takoi Gingee, 36,. 80, 348) 

Sivaji takoa Gingee* from,' 36, 860; 
oruihed by Anrangieb, 37 g the Knglith 
invited by the local governor of, 89; 
ganga of Obapperbands from, 262; 
throtriem granted by, 276 ; Porto Novo 
obtained by the Dutob from, 279. 

Bilva leavea, 271, 398, 

Bird, Mr. John, 233. 

Biibop, Lieutenant, 866. 

Biihop of Mylapore, 394. 

Black llole of Calcutta, 60. 
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BUok Town (fee VUlo Noire). 

BkokweU, Dr., 44. 

Blackwood, 23. 

Blanford, Hr. H. F., 16 note, 17 note. 
Blanket-weaving, 164, 328. 

Board of Trade, 302 no^e, 303. 
Boat-bnilding, 161. 

Boata, 172. 

Booarro, 37 note. 

Boniaa malabaricwm, 149. 

Bombay Qatttteer, i, pt. 2, 32 note. 

Bomma, Niyak, 101; Niyaki, 102. 
Bommayap^aiyam (lU), 224. 

Bonnand, Mgr., 198. 

Boacawen, Admiral, 66, 83, 185, 409-413. 
Bound hedge, at Cuddalore, 43, 86 ; at 
Pondicherry, 408, 416. 

Brahma, 327, 398, 406. 

Brahmakundam (Bd), 327. 

Brihmana, indaence' of, 94, 99, 102, 104 ; 
favourable revenue rates for, 209, 216, 
217, 218. 

Brihmana' gate at Cuddalore, 62. 
Braithwaite, Colonel, 418. 

Brandia, Sir D., 147 note, 148. 

Branfll, Colonel, 367 note. 

Braaa, jewellery, 262 j other work, ICl. 
Breitbaupt, Bev. Mr., 83 j Mr. Charloa, 313. 
Briok-making, 22, 316. 

Bride-prioo, 108. 

Bridges over the, Ooleroon, 12,171,191; 
Gadilam, 10,171,172, 176,187, 189,190, 
297j Gingee river, 190, 403 ; Malattir, 

171, 190iHanimuktinadi, 172, 396, 397; 
Maydranadi, 171 j Ponnaiyir, 8, 171, 

172, 176, 187, 190, 242, 297; Tondiyir, 
190 i Uppanir, 261 ■, Vollir, 11, 139,171, 
187 i other rivera, 171, 188, 191. 

Britannia Bridge, 286 note. 

British India Steam Navigation Company, 
164, 176, 298. 

British Navy, 186. 

Brltto, Jean de, 81. 

Brooko, Mr. Arthur, 232 1 Mr. Henry, 231, 
298. 

Brooke's-pettah, 298. 

Browning's Glive, 61. 

Bnohanau, Mr., 124. 

Buckingham canal, 178, 183. 

Bddangudi channel, 133, 

Bnddh^ts, 97, 274. 

Budabndnkalas, 96, 92. 

Buffaloes, saorihoe of, 95, 367, 360, 383, 
398. 

Building-stonosr 20. 

Boll (sM Nandi), 

Balletina of Madras Agrioultnral Depart¬ 
ment, 120 note, 124 note, 126 note, 126 
note, 127 note, 160 note. 

BoUeok-oarts, 169. 
finllook-hoe, 123. 

Burette, M., 866, 

Burglaries, 249. 

Borrah Khin, Snbadar, 22£. 

Burton, Mr. Angostasi 230. 


Bnry, M., 62, 63, 66. 

Bnssy, M,, takes Qingee, 68, 863, 414; 
defends Cnddalore against General 
Stuart, 70-72; and Pondicherry agabut^ 
Admiral Boscawen, 413; ^called from 
Deooan, 416 ; his epitaph, 4*7. 

Busteed, Dr. U. E., 299 note. 

Butoa froniota, 161, 

Bntler, Mr., 162. 

Buttermilk, 167. 

Buxar, hero of, 417. 


o 

Cadet oorps at Manjakuppam, 167, 808. 
80(i, 807, 809. 

Catalpinia gepiaria, 26, 

Calcutta, Black Hole of, 60; old Hsiaion 
obnroli at, 83 ; Kiernander sent to, 84; 
gunny-bags imported from, 164, 163, 
243 ; Mr. J. Dent died at, 233 j UngUsh 
factory at, 406; Cirears taken by a foroa 
from, 415. 

CalcMtia Sevieto, 84 note. 

Caldwell, Bishop, 2. 

Call, Sir John, 63 note, 300, 301. 

Calland, Mr. John, 231. 

Calvd college, 422. 

Cambridge’s War in India, 07 note, 68 
note, 186 note, 387 note. 

Cambu, staple food, 91; area'grown with 
lia, 114,383, 871, 391 ; methods of onltl- 
vation of, 120, 122, 124, 126 ; standard 
outturn of, 321. 

Campbell, Mr. Edward, 313, 314. 

Canals, 1'73. 

Canara, 286, 288. 

Candy, 166. 

Cannon-ball, avenue, 43 ; villages, 48, IT#. 
201,223,264. 

Capemaris, 261, 262. 

Capper, Captain Francis, 6, 6. 

Capper Monnt (ses Mount Capper). 

Oapuoin oburoh at Pondicherry, 406. 

Carbonic acid gas, 169, 312. 

Carigga carandag, 160. 

Carnatic, Nawab of (see Nawab of Arobt). 

Carpet-weaving, 168, 258. 

Garyota ureng, 149. 

Cash (kisu) in Pondicherry, 404. 

Cashew, 122, 128, 161, 162, 163, 816. 

Cagtia ifuricnlata, 24, 161. 

Caggia Fighila, 26. 

Castes, 102-11), 260-264. 

Castor, 114, 120, T22, 123,169,838. 

Casuarina, 20,114, 122,127, 128, 161, 168. 

Cattle, described, 27; cure for disease# of 
98; on the Ealriyans, 107; food 
given to, 128, 161, 169, 160 j theft of, 
248, 249 1 fairs for, 363, 89). 

Cave temple in M&ttdr Tirauiai, 86<. 

Ceded districts, 131, 376. 

Cemeteries, at Porto Novo, 880 j at Ondda- 
lore, 299,878; at Tin^van4in,M9, 
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OeaMt, 170,176. 

Otjloa, king Parikmnabibu of, Mj Ua- 
nkkijar trade eritb, 86) Mknikya. 
Viobakar Tanquishee the Baddbitts of, 
97, 274 ; export of paddy to, 116,164, 
241) laboarere from the diitriotlq, 144; 
'boat* from Porto Noyo to, 277; Rivana, 
demon king of, 344. 

Ohaoe, Captain, 820. 

Ohakkili Dmg, 348. 

Ohakkiliyana, 76. 

Ohakrakahim, 869| 361. 

Obamberaof Agrionltnro and Oommeroe at 
Pondicherry, 433. 

Cbambori in Paria, 404. 

Obampak tree, 806. 

Chanda Sahib, 67, 68, 69, 281, 400. 

Chandernagove. 404, 408, 414. 

Ohandracpri, 36. 

Obandraniaa, 844. 

CRiandraa6khara Kiyak, 294. 

ChondriTan Drag, 847, 856, 366, 368, 869. 

Obapperoanda, 362. 

Ohattrtma, 172, 275, 311, 340, 401. 

Ohaukia, 341. 

Ohekkadi, 336, 337, 338, 839. 

Ohengam paaa, 3, 8, 69. 

Ohenji, 847. 

Cbennappaniyakanpitaiyam (Se), oharoh 
weotad at, 84 j peahkaah of, 113 j wear¬ 
ing at, .156, 167 1 grant to the Com¬ 
pany of, 201, 296 ) described, 393-206) 
exoavation of the abrine at Timohdpn- 
ram by tbe proprietor of, 826. 

Cbera kingdom, 81, 

Ohetpat, former talnk, 203, 313, 314, 219. 

Ohetti, Jain title, 78. 

Ohettiknlam, 862, 369. 

Obettipilaiyam, 110. 

Chidambaram talnk, 364) former talnk, 
812, 317,219, 228, 266. 

Ohidambaram town (^, stone work in the 
temple at, 31) temple at, 84, 94, 95, 
867-374, 8V9) gdpnram built by Krishna 
D^ra at, 36, 268) gate at Ouddalore 
named after, 44, 62) taken by 8ir Kyro 
Ooote, 68 i again attacked by Sir Kyre 
Coote, 69) Lntberan Mission at, 86) 
Minikya-Vaohakar's oonneotion with, 
96 ) sugar-oane onltiration near, 118) 
traroUi^ show at, 132) nidhi at, 144; 
wearing at, 166 ; centre of trade, 166 ) 
bridge orer the Ooleroon near, 171) chat- 
trams at, 178,276) Kh&n SkUb's oanal 
p a s s es by, 174 ; rainbll at, 177) elephan¬ 
tiasis at, 196) hospital at, 196) schools 
at, 199,200) former head-qnarters of the I 
Head Assistant Oolleotor, 328) mnnaif's 
oonrt at, 246, 247) benoh of magis¬ 
trates at, 248) monioipality of, 362) . 
desoribedt 266-276) attempt to manu- 
faotnre sugar near, 318. 

Ohidambara Vkdykr, 178. 

Okiafs of Cnddalore, 824, 229, 281. 

CbiUiaa, 98,168. 


Chimney at Porto Koto, 877. 
Ohimnndelum (sss Bemmandalam). 
Ohinattarayan, 84. 

Chinglepnt, 36,94,216 ) District Auxiliary 
Oonrt of, 246. 

Ohinna Knlrayair hills, 4. 

Chinna Salem (He), weaving at, 165, 328; 
trade at, 166 ; malaria in, 194, 328 1 
guinea-worm in, 196, 328; proposed 
railway to, 176) union, 269) desoribed, 
827. 

Ohinna Timpati (fis), 4,107, 832, 381. 
OhinnamanAyakanpilaiyam itee Chennap- 
paniyakanpAlaiyam). 

CbinnapipAsamudram tank (Sd), 134, 148. 
Chinnia Chetti, 41, 

Chit ambalam, 270, 274, 

Chit sabba, 270, 271,274. 

Ohittapet, 342. 

Chittilingamadam channel, 136 
Ohdla kingdom, 31, 86. 

Cholam, 118, 123, 333. 

Chdlas, 31-36 ) their inscriptions at Chi¬ 
dambaram, 274) Tirupipnliydr, 304) Tir. 
tbansgari, 817 ; Tirnraii, 819 jTimrkn- 
diporaon, 324 ; Timminikuli, 825 ) Tiyk- 
garalli, 326; Singararam, 366; Sittiradr, 
367) Tindivanam, 368 ) TirokkcSyildr, 
379,380 ) Tirunimanalldr, 880 ) Timni- 
rankonrai, 881) Tirurennanalldr, 882) 
Tirurkmittdr, 386) Tirnrakarai, 888) 
B&hdr, 405. 

Cholera, 98, 108, 182, 198. 

Choidt^ Justioes, 316. 

Choarringhee, 406. 

Christ Chnroh, Ouddalore, 83, 381, 899, 
313, 314 note. 

Chrittian Ooll§g* liagatini, 96 note, 274 
note. 

Christians, 80-66, 197. 

Chrome ores, 2^, 289. 

Obnokley point, M, 66, 810. 

Ohunimbkr, 7, 403. 

Church in Mairiu, 83 note, 84 note, 
Chnrobes at, Porto Novo, 281 ) Cnddalore, 
299) Kdninknppam, 894 ) Pondiohenr, 
406, 420, 422. 

Ciroars, Northern, 414, 416. 

Oirouit Bungalow in Fort St, David, 310, 
Citic* of India, 406 note. 

Oitrull ui Cotoeynihic, 24. 

Civil and Sessions Court, 246. 

CUyt, 22,161, 816. 

Olejuent XI7, 82. 

Climate, 16, 

, Clive, Lord, 60-61, 69, 808, 411, 414. 

{ Clive, Lord (Governor of Madras), 887, 
Clopk-tower at Pondicherry, 428. 

Coal, 163. 

Cookbum, Mr. David, 810, 896,897 ) Mr. 
M. D., 810- 

Cookell, Mr. 'William, 280. 

Coeoanut, 168, 240. 

Ooootine, lOK 
Ooda]oar(tss Cnddalore). 
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Colmbatoro, 188, 156, 260, 286, 888, 814, 
397. 

Ooin»g« of Pondioherry, 408 note. 
CoIerooB rirer, dMoribed, 11; volne of irri- 

S fttion from, 117,143, 321 ; ailt brought 
7',117, 139) aniont aoroii, 129, 136, 140, 
141,964) flood! is the, 142, 186,187,188, 
191, M7 i bridge acroia, 171 1 forriea 
•oroti, 172) embankment along, 183 ) 
nrppoaed water-aupply to Chidambaram 
Rom, 263. 

Oolleatora, liit of, 232. 

OoUeotor'8 offlee, 305-307 j reaidenoe, 807- 
810. 

Oollegea, 197,198. 

Colombo, 168. 

Colonel'! garden, 197. 

Commeroial Beaident, 162, 203, 332, 802, 
803, 805. 

Commnnioation, means of, 169-176. 
Condapah Cboaitry, 49. 

Condiment! and spicea, 118. 

Oonimeer («e« Kdnimddn). 

Ooniqoile, M. 

Oonjeereram, Kalriyan hill poligari came 
from, 8, 106 ) Pallava capital, 81; king 
Viahnngdpa of, 88; captured by the 
Biahtrakdtaa, 88 ; Knlai^khara oro>*n. 
ed at, 86 > Vijajanagar inscriptions at, 
86 i dyed thread imported from, 156 ; 
Tengalai-Vadagalai dispute! at, 824; 
!ilk imported from, 877. 

Conseil-GtSndral at Pondicherry, 404. 
Consul at Pondicherry, British, 419. 
ConTontions between the English and the 
^renoh, 236, 240, 418. 

Coonimer (sm Kdoim^du), 

Ooote, Sir Eyre, 68-69, 360, 281-288, 406, 
416, 416. 

Cope, Captain, 319. 

Copenhagen, Oaniah Lntheran Society of, 

86 . 

Oopper-plate grants, 28, 33, 36, 107, 331. 
Ooraish stone, 23. 

Cornwall oelts, 30 note. 

Oomwatlis, Lord, 210, 346. 

Cotton, area grown with, 114, 132, 391; 
wearing of, 168, 16S («e« also Weaving); 
dyeing of, 166, 395) printing of, 168; 
suining of, 168, 394, 896 ; spinniog of, 
b2; trade in manufactures of, 162, 168, 
164. 

Cotton, Sir Arthur, 140; Captain A.T., 
«86; Mr. J.J.,432 note. 

Cotton tree, 149. 

Courtney, Captain, 46. 

Coarts, 246-248, 804, 

Corentry, Captain, 46, 46. 

Craig, Mr, Hew Alexander, 231. 

Oretaoeons rooks, 10. 

Cr^e, grave, 24.8-250 ; hindranoee to ite 
deteotipn, 250; castes addicted to, 260- 

264. 

Orlmsmbankam, 46. 

OrooodllM, 89. 


Cromwell, Oliver, 408. 

Crops, area under the varions, 113—114 
wet, 116-119; dry, 121-128; rotation 
of, 120, 123 ; mixing of, 117, 128, 194 
126, 128. 

Grotolaria jtmcta, 164. 

Orniokshank, Mr. Alexander, 288. 

Cnddalore Club, 64 note, 299 note, 810. 

OnddaloTcesandstanet, 6, 16, 17, 821,898, 
401, 403. 

Cnddalore taluk, 217, 227, 228, 266, 298. 

Cnddalore town (P«), rivers in, 9-11 ) 
railway bridge near, 10; temperatwe 
of, 14; health o*, 15, 193, 261; BngUsh 
factory at, 40 ; attacked by Snlhnas 
Khin, 44; taken pcasetsios of by Mr. 
Davenport, 48; attacked by Dnpleix, 
65; Maritha invasion of, 49, 60; taken 
by the French. 61, 415 ; retaken by Sir 
Eyre Coote, 68; flghtitig at, 69; Tipn 
Sultan’s advance near, 60,70; again taked 
by the French, 70; attacked by General 
Stuart, 70-72 ; restored to tha English, 
72; flrst Protestant Mission at, 82; ex¬ 
pulsion of Catholics from, 88; school! 
opened by Eiemandcr at, 88; vieit of 
Swartz to, 83; Lnthoran Mieaion at, 
84; 8 P.G. lohoolat, 84; ingar-oane 
onltiyation at, 119; trade at, 127, 100, 
168, 164, 166, 166, 94); well iArigaMon 
by pumping near, ISO; Snltan water- 
lif's near, 181; aniouta near, 186; water- 
supply to, 137, 261; iiidhi in, 144) 
casnarina plantations near, 148; weaving 
and printing of cotton at, 166, 167, 158; 
iron oil milU in, 160; boat-building in, 
161; mat-making in, 162; propoeed 
railway to Vriddbaohalam from, 176 1 
rainfall at, 177, 187, 189; itorm! at, 
185, 186; floode at, 187, 189, 191,192; 
grain riot at, 182; hoapitals and dia- 
pensaries at, 196 ; sohooli and coUagea 
at, 198-200 ) inam land! in, 224; Ohiefa 
of, 229; salt factory at, 284; abkkri 
arrangement! for, 238 ; epinm d5p6t at, 
240 ; courts at, 345-248 ; poligar of, 2641 
district jail at, 256-258; munioipalify of, 
260; described, 206-311; Parry 4 Co.’a 
chief oflloe at, 814 ; Special Agent at, 
419. 

Onddapab, District Maunal, 98 note; 
Nawab of, 276. 

Onllen, Lieutenant-Colonel, 284. 

Cnltivable waste, 113, 

Cultivation, area under, 113-114; tnethoda 
of, 116-128 ; extension of, 224; method! 
on the KalrAyans of, 338. 

Cuming, Mr. William, 381, 298. 

Cumingpet, 298. 

Conliffc. Mr. Brooke, 16, 312, 318, 288, 
810, 893. 

Curds, measures used for, 167, 

Customs, 341-343, 405, 

Cyolones (see Storms). 
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0’Aoli<, H., 01. 

Dsooit, • ootorioui, 254. 

DBOoities, 248, 249'. 

Dafffnp&d, 240, 

DalAv4ftdr (£c), 32, 845-847. 

Dalbtrfia latifolia, 20, 149. 

D&Iton, CapWn, Mnaoir of, 69 not*. 
Dalyell, Mr. Robert An»trQth*r, 180 not*, 
18). note, 233. 

DamM, CbeTalior da, 72. 

Dane*, tbe, 280. 

Daniol!, Mr. Jamei, 331. 

Dbnifh Lntheran Million, of Tranquebar, 
82 I uf Coponha((en, 86,199, 338, 377. 
Dardgahi, 255. 

Diiaria, 90, 251. 

Daibwood, 6ir Samuel 229. 

Date, edibio, 152. 

Oate-palmi, 149, 161, 240 ; mat* made of, 
78, 163. 

Didd Khin, .SSI. 

D’Auteui), M., 61, 868, 374, 887, 418, 414. 
Davenport, Mr. Henry, 47, 48, 229. 

David, Fort 8t. (mi Fort 8t. David). 

Davii, LienU'nant, 65 j Mr. John, 229, 
29‘.t i Mr. William Dove, 233. 

Davrion, Mr. Goorgo, 281. 

Doooan, 30, 87, 128, 124, 219, 

Decennial leaio, 211. 

Deer, 28. 

Deities, village, 98, 369, 392. 

Dent, Mr. Cotton Bowerbanli, 231, 309» 
Mr. John, 214, 233, 265, 284, 288, 419. 
Deputy tahaildari, 2, 248. 

D$rrii scamdtnt, 26. 

nowapaper, 810. 

D4aing Baja, 92, 329, 362, 366, 887, 
U’Eitaign, Count, 61, 62, 56. 

DJvo labha, 370, 271, 273. 

Ddvantmpatnam (F<). 41, 49, 88, 64, 66, 
66, 81, 360 (alio i«* Fort St. David). 
Ddvaaiyaiva, Niyadu, 295 ; Pernmil, 824. 
Ddvtngae, 76, 164, 868. 

Ddvanor (Dd), 81, 371. 

DMram, oompoiition and arrangoment 
of, 96, 97, 292, 880 ; connected witli the 
district, 98 ■, regularly taught at 
Chidambaram, 199 j roterenoe to plaooa 
in tho district in, 374, 304, 818, 826. 
D6vik6ttai, 67, 186. 

Devils, 389, 364. 

Dhall, 123, 333. 

Dharmapnri, 318. 

Dharmartja, 99. 

Dharmavaram, 176. 

Digambara aeot, 78. 

D&abitara of Chidambaram, 372. 
Diofcorta epponii/oHa, 26. 

Diseasoi, 193-196; affecting angar-oano, 
120 ; and gronnd.nnt, 126. 

Diapenaariea («♦ Hoipitali and diapen- 
■ariei). 

Olatanoe, erpreaaiona for, 168. 


Parfy'a, |S«, tll-4)4. 

Diatri^ faneral daaorlplion of, l.i ^ai< 
tion and bonndatfiw it, 1 1 
obief towni in, 1 j derivation ol wmi* 
of, 2 1 natural dlvlaiona of, 2; fonnatloa 
of, 201 ; Collectora and Magiatratea of, 
232. 

Diatriot and Seaaioiu Conrt, 62 note, 948, 
247 304. 

Diatriot Board, 176, 259. 

Diatriot Jail, 366, 263. 

Diatriot Magiitrate, 383, 248. 

Diatriot Mnnaifa' Conrta, 246. 

Dlatnrbanoei in 1841, 218. 

Uitta^ 313, 286. 

Divitional charges, existing, 227. 

Divisional Magistrates, 248. 

Dombant (Dommaraa), 92, 948, 251, 222L 

Domeatio ooi emoniea of Jaina, 

Donga Diaarif, 261, 262. 

Doraiavami Niyudu, 396. 

Doraiavimi Heddi, 826. 

Doveton, Major-General Sir John, 806, 
369. 

Doveton Honao, Madras, 806. 

Draper, Colonel, C8. 

Oraupadi, 99, 108, 828. 

Orest, 91. 

Dry land, oultivation of, 121-128) aaseit. 
ment on, 121. 

Dnok, 39. 

D6d6kulaa, 86. 

DoS's Biitory of the Marithat, 860 siAo. 

1 hifter inam gardens, 324. 

Dumas, M., 408. 

Dupotis, 828, 

Dnpleix, M. Joseph, hit career in India, 
60-60, 408-416; viaita Bommaya* 

pilaiyaui, 225 ; attaoki Tiruvadi, 819; 
interoepta Major Kineer, 368 ) atatne 
of, 369, 431; improvea the fortiGoationa 
of Valudavdr, 387; take# Vriddbaohalam, 
401; atreet namad after, 430. 

DnpleU, Madame, 82, 226, 281, 414, 420. 

Dnpont, wife of Colonel John, 299. 

Dutch, tbe, their hiatory in the diatriot, 
38, 280; their factories at Cuddalore, 42, 
04, 808; at Porto Movo, 279; and at 
K^imSdn, 862; their relations with the 
Frenob, 406-405. 

Dvirapilakat, 346, 886. 

Dviraiamudra, 84, 85. 

Dyeing of ootton, 166. 

Dyes, 168. 


£arth-nat (is* Ground-nut). 

Earthqnake, 192. 

Earth-salt, 286. 

East Coast Canal, 178. 

Kaat India DiatiUariea and Sugar Taotariea' 
Company, 118,169, 288,812. 

Saat Indian Iron Company, 288. 
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AxMOBkio eondition ot the ai(rioultmietf« 

XdaiyiUm (Be), 162. 

Ediaylr (Dd), 9, 136,199,191. 

Bdnoetiop, 197-200. 

«iy««lr(B,),172. 

Dkoji, 276. 

BtaTinaedr (Ot) : &rlce, 146 ; former taluk 
of, lift , 302, 212, 227; Tillage, tor* 
near, 16 j oa^nred by O'Anteuil, 61; 
dMOi'ibed, 373. 

Blaphantiatii, 196, 269. 

Nl^hanta, 38, 823. 

SlWMtmman, 63. 

SllenboroTigh, Lord, 198. 

EWri (®/), 34. 

SUii chattram, 178. 

MlnttuMrar kulam, 863. 

Slwin, Mr. Edgar Alfred, 233. 

Emigration,- 76, 146, 168. 

Xndal (0«), 898. 

SpiyrapMa Indiea, Vol. 3, 38 note, 97 note i 
Vol.4,33 note j Vol. 6, 82 note, 818 note ; 
Vol. 7, 38 note, 34 note, 85 noto, .380 
note. 

Braiytir (Od), 161. 

Brandi, Father Philippe, 80. 

Etymology of names: Aroot, 2 ; Kalri- 
J ant, 8 j Labbai, 8(i; Marakk&yar, 86 
Sembadaran, 110; Porto Novo, 377 
Elavinaadr, 874; UlonddrpGt, 383 
Ptonidam, 896; Titlagndi, 396 
Vnddhaohalam, 397. 

Etteecaria agallocha, 271. 

Eaoiae (lalt) factoriot, 234. 

Export* of the dutriot, 168. 


Factories, salt, 384. 

Vaotory House, 246, 257, 800-306, 309, 
814. 

Fairs, 37, 266, 347, 868, 391. 

Fallow&eJd, Mr. Ernest William, 231, 299. 
Famines and soaroities, 76, 128, 17^184, 
841, 876. 

Fanam, 404. ’ 

FAangipdttai, 277. 

Farm of Tiruvdndipuram, 821. 

Farmer, Mr. Biohard, 47, 229. 

Farms, experimental, 120, 126, 127. 
Farqnhar, Governor, 234. 

Faana, 27-29. 

Fergnseon, Mr., 269, 271, 273, 379. 

Ferries, 172, 835. 

Fever, 108,194, 828. 
fieuloptij Pondicherrtntis, 16. 

Fifth report of the Select Committee on 
the Bast Indio Company, 210 note. 
Fire-walking ceremony, 99, 328. 

Firman, 41, 48, 44. 

Vfah. 39, 109, 161, 869. 


Fish-ouring yards, 3*7. 

Flint, Captain, 848. 

Ploode, 186-141,186-192. 

Flora, 8S-26. . 

Florioan, 29. 

Floyer, Mr. Charles, 69, 280, 299. 

Food, 91. 

Foote, Mr. B. Bruce, 16 note, 30, 876. 
Forbes, Prefessor, 17. 

Fordyoo, Mr,, 61. 

Forest*, 147-163, 883. 

Forgatim Rmpirt by Mr. B. Sewell *6 
note. ’ 

Forre*t’a Cities of India, 406 note. 

Port Louie, 406, 407, 416, 

Fort 8t. David, 162, 301, 212, 217,229, 264 < 
also Chapter 11 and page* 2M to 811 
passim. 

Fort St. Georgo, 89. 

Foeeil trees, 18-19, 386. 

FothergUl, Major 0. O., 811. 

Fowko, Mr. BandalJ, 280. 

Fraser, Captain J. S., 6, 419<; wife of 
Colonel Charles, 299 j Mr.WilUam, 239. 
Freeman, Mr. Bobert, 40, 229. 

Frelre, Father Andr4, 81, 360. 

French, Arthur, 878; William, 378, 

French Kevolntion, 418. 

French Settlements, sui>ply of salt, opiun 
and gar.ja for the, 236, 240. 

Fuel supply to Porto Novo iron works, 
286, 286. 

Fumol, Visoonnt, 341, 342. 

Funeral ceremonies, 80, 107, )10. 


Oadilain river, desoribed, 9; alluvium 
of, IH, 298 J Dutch fort near the month 
of, 38; auionts over, 113, 128, 139. 186 
187, 221, 321 ; bridges over, 171 172*" 
176, 297: doods in the, 187, 189, 19o! 
191, 254; proposals for Water-supply 
from, 261; passes Cnddalore, 296, 297 
310; Olay near its bank at PanmW, 816. 

Gaebeld cotton mill, 422. 

Gaja (yard), 167. 

Oajagiri, 833. 

Gajalakshmi, 840. 

Gall-nuts, 333. 

Game, 28. 

Ganapati (see PillaiyAr). 

Candra (tee Pillaiyu’i). 

Ganga-Fallavas, 83, 318, 819, 380. 

Oangada Nayiuir, S28. 

Gaugaikondachdlapuram, 182, 189. 

Gdngayya Udaiyar, 77, 78. 

Ganges, 376. 

Gangs, nriminal, 251. 

Ganja, 240. 

Qappanirya, 35. 

Garce, 167. 
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Qcrdm Bohm, tb«, 08 note, 68, 60, 60, 70 
note end peget 108 to 810 ptuiim. 

Chirden lend, 207, 808, 809,216,217, 319, 
820. 

Gerdene et Pondiokerry, 423. 

Ot row, MH Bdwerd, 206. 

Qerrow, George, kit jemebandi report, 202 
note I bit tettlement, SOI, 209 1 OoUeo- 
tor, 282; reportt on the Peotory Bonse, 
802; end on Tiyige Drag, 848; reoom- 
mendt the dettrnotion of the fortidoa* 
tdoni of Gingee, 356; and Vriddhe- 
ohelem, 400, 401. 

Genow, ^r., e member of the Uommittoe 
eppointed to report npon the Porto 
Koto iron workt, 286. 

Geiytin, Mr., J. H., on improTCmenta to 
Fort St. Derid, 69 ; on the ilUtereoy of 
Maleiyilii, 108; on the ttate of eeason 
in 1876, 181, 182 ; Collector, 233 ; on 
the manafeotnre of illioit aalt, 236; 
on the earthenware pipea et Gingee, 
861; on Dtrandr kiatvsens, 872. 

Gemdanadi {see Gadilam). 

Gizula Balijas, 161. 

Geiator, Mr., 82. 

Genealogy of the Sontk Indian gods, 90 note. 

Gentlemen oedelt {tee Cadet oorpt). 

Geold^ of tlie dittrict, 16-20; of Pondi- 
oherry, 409. 

Gerioke, Mr. William, 84. 

Gen^oy, 127, 156, 164. 

Ghee, meeaoret need fol, 167. 

Gingee HUlt, deaoribed, 4, 346 j game 
near, 28; prehietorio impl®m®t'tt -in, 
80; Imlant found near, 110; foreat in, 
26, 148,140,160; tettlement of viUaget 
in, 221; view from Tirukkdyildr'of, 378. 

Gingee riTor, detccibed, 7, ^3;-allnvittm 
of 19 j augar-oane cultivation under, 
118 ; railway to Pondicherry from, 176 ; 
6oods in, 189 ; in the Tindirenam taluk, 
846. 

Gingee taluk, 203, 208, 

^ngee village (Dr), Gtppanirya, governor 
of, 36 ; Vijayanagar etrongho'd, 86 ; 
reduced by the Mnaaluiaua, 36, 44; 
oeptnred by Siveji, 80, 860; Bima 
Bija't flight t6, 37, 861 ; captured by 
Anrengzeh, 37, 361; Muhammad Khhn, 

S overnor of, 89; Meritha governor of, 
JI Zulfikar Khin, tnbador of, 48 ; 
Ba^p Singh, governor of, 44-47, 362; 
oeptured ny Butty, 68,. 868, 414; 
EngUth expedition againtt, 69, 366; 
turrendered to the English, 69; Venke- 
tepati, governor of, 77, 320; Chrittian 
oongrogation at, 80, 81; Arcot Mittion 
out ttetion at, 85 ; Kaviyatt near, 86; 
bnifelo^aoriSooB at, 06, 892 ; tugar-oane 
onltivation near, 118; rainfall at, 177; 
fanunerelief-worktnear, 182; ditpentary 
at/^ 61 muneif’t court at, 346; crime 
near, 248, 261; deioribed, 847-362 j 


ootnmni and aeiilptaree removed ftoat, 
8M, 867, 490, 421, 4291 Bii^w 
foremor ot, 406 (alto ttt MeUebiri). 

Gingelly, 114,192,124,164. 

Gingelly-oil, 166,169. 

Qingen, Captain, 400. 

Qia^ng of cotton, 168, 894,895. 

Gleig’t Life of Mnnro, 281 note. 

Gneut, 20. 

Oneiitio rookt, 16, 

Goa, 82, 306. 

Goanete Catholic ohnroh at Manjaknppaa, 
304. • 

Goati, 28, 118, 120, 161. 

Qodehen, M., 415. 

Goloonda, 86, st, 39, 40, 349. 

Gold, 22. 

Gdinukbanddi, draini the Kalrhyant, 8 , 
11; joint the Mayfiranadi at Nalllir, 11; 
tugar-oane cultivation under, 118; 
malaria along the oourte of, 194; 
tnppUos Kallakurohi tank, 828. 

Goodoro, Major, 409. 

Gordon, Mr. Muntley Pryte, 190, 288. 

Gdri, 63 note, 297. 

Gdbat, 103. 

Goudelour, 62 note. 

Governor of Pondicherry, 403, 406. 

G'dvinda Niyak, 291. 

Qowail, Mr. George,-897. 

Graham, Captain Jaihet George, 209, 204, 
208, 232, 302. 

Grain, waget in, 146 ; meaturet of, 167. 

Grimm divatae {see Deitiei). 

Giranaries at Gingee, 860. 

Grand ife&ng, 18,408. 

Grattet, 26, 161. 

Grating gronndt, 160,i61. 

Groenway, Mr. Kdward'Crofi, 282. 

Gribble’e Manual of the Cuddapak district, 
93 note. 

Griflith, Mr. Vioeiimtit, 299. 

Grotse, Bev. J., 84 note. 

Ground-nut, proiperity due to, 106, 289, 
251, 266, area grown with, 114, 122, 
265, 298, 846, 871, 8S4, 391 ; methodt 
of oultivation of, 124-127 ; trade In, 
168, 164, 277, 816, 316, 401, .423; 
weigble a>ed for, 166 ;. profits from, 
168; roadt out up by traffic in, 17V 

. 260; cake, 118, 120, 164, 316; oU, HRf 
160, 164, 816, 384, 886. 

Gfldaifir {see Cnddalore). 

Guinea-worm, 196, 328. 

Gnuabbara, 32 

Gunadara, 82. 

Gundn grimam, 48,173, 901, 228, 254. 

Oundn lilai, 43. 

Gundu- Cppalavidi ^m), 261. 

Onnny-bi^, 168, 243. 

Gnnny-weaving, 16^. 

Gunta, 203, 208. > ' 

Qnmtaka (tcuffle), 128. 

GuntAr famin9, IM. 

Gurukkal, 96, 102. 
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H 

Hifit Mir SiWb, 27S. 

Uaid*r AU, invkdet the Oernatio, 69, 203 ; 
odoupie* Chidambaram, 266; saoka 
P<^o Novo, 280, 281 i defeated by ^ir 
Syra Coote at Porto Noro, 281-283 j 
slanders the family of Malik Muham- 
. Ali Kbin,. 337 j holds Tiy^Ra 
f>ni^ 343 j takes Qiiigfee, 368-856; 
attacks Perumukkal, 365; damages 
at Timkkdyildr, 879 j and TiruTakarai 
tempie^ 386s 

nail, Mr. Arthur, 217, 233. 338. 

Mallett, Mr. Charles Hughes, 119, 2.33. 
Hallyburton, Mr. John, 299. 

Ilammiok, Mr. Murray, 238. 

Hampe, 33, 849, 379. 

Hanumin, ^6, 39, 37'J, 679. 
ffardwieiia, 149. 

Haras, 29. 

Hargrave Mr. Edward Robert, 282. 
Harihara II, Vijaymnsgar king, 36. 
Ifattharaputfa^sM Alyanir). 

Harris, Mr. Stephen, 232. 

Harrison, Mr., 4# 

Harro|f, My. John, 281. 

Harrest time of crops, 122 note. 

Hastings, Mr. Francis, 229. 

HataeU, Mr. William, 42, 43, 229. 

Hayaes, Mr. John,229,.300. 

Haflewdod, t.t.-Co!. J., 107, 

Health, pnblip, 198-196. 

Heath, Mr.’, 147, l^O, 280, 283-288. 
Hemp-drngs, 240. 

Herodotus, 174. 

Hides sn^ skins, 168, 248'. 
agV Coart at Pondidherry, 422. 

Highways and Hedges Mission, 8S. 

Hill syatass of district, 2-7. 

'Hteide, Mr. John, 230. 

HiipJasl 88-111,197.. 

Hitanyiksba, 290, 291. 

Hlfpnyararma, 273. 

HtSMiVe liei Miiaiins tie I' Jnie, 81 note, 
804 note. 

Histoire mmetaire dea Coloniea Fran',ai»ei, 
408 note. 

History of the district, 80-73. 
Jfbbion^J'obsQTi, 2, 37 note, 277, 296, 310 
note, 402. 

Hodgson, Mr., 210.^ote, 

Hudgsorfs 'report on“ the Dufeh efettle- 
‘ments, 38jinte, 2!9.note. 
HoisjardrMr.fleorge Isaac, 231, 
HoUiade^ Oa|r(^on, 279, 

Hdtpsknlam tan^, 274. 

Hoaey, 333. 

Hook-swinging,-R84. 

Hoysd-{fr»!^ 118 .m. 

Horse-saorHioe, ooo. 

HprifatlfMr. Jereminh Garnett, 233. 
Ij'oihitals and dispensaries, 196,421. 

Hotel Ville af Hondiohon^, 404, 420. 
Hnnse-braaking, 248, 263, 


Houses, 90,107,110. 

Honso-tax, 269. 
iTowson, Captain, 46. 

Hoysalas of Drirasamudra, 35, 824, 
Unbbard, Mr. James, 230. 

Hughes, Cactain, 70. 

Hoghesdon, Mr. Joseph Charlosr.333. 
Hngonin, Captain, 48, 62. 

Huknmnigia, Dent’s, 216. 

Hulds t&lnks, 216, 2Mi. 

Human sacrifice, 367. 

llunterman, Serjeant-Major, 341, 842, 348. 

Hurricanes (see Storms). 

Husan bsstion at Oingee, 350. 

Hnttemsn, Mr. George Henry, 83, 84. 
Hyenas, 28. 

Hyde, Mr. Charles, 172, 2''6j ohattrsaa 
built by, 172, 401 j CoUeotor, 111, 
233; presents to H indu temples by, 
292, 401 i ordered to vacate the barraeks 
at Cuddalore, SOC, 307. 

Hypei-gamy, 109. 

X 

Ilamaiyikkinir, 274. 

Illioit salt, 230. 

Huppai oil, 169. 

Imniaonlate Conception, ohnroh of the, 428. 
Implementsi agrionltnral. 117,^129. 
Imports of the distdot, 103. 
lAam', 221-227. 

Income-tax, 248. 

Ant>fwarv. (Vol. 21), 35 notei (18), 
30 note ; (26), 97 note j (5), 872. 

Indian Architectyre bj Mr. Pergnsson, 260. 
Indian La<e Reports (Madras, 12 and 26), 
324. 

Indigo, 118, 124; area grown nnder, 114, 
120, 122, 127, 168 ; onltiration of, 187 j 
weights useef for, 166; export of, 168, 
828, 329. 

Indra, 878, 896. 

Industries, 164-162, 422-428. 

Ids -rip’ions at, Allahabad, 32; B4bfir, 
406; Chidambaram, 86, 268, ^8, 274 1 
Conjeevpram, 36; DalavA.iur, 846 j 
Oiogee, 349, 360, 362, 363; Kflairfir, 
380; Koliyanfir, 884; Kugaiydr, 884; 
Kfinimidu, 862; Mandagapattn, 886 ; 
Mannirgudi, 276 ; Marakkinam, 364; 
Pnuamalai, 32,386 ; Peromukkal, 866 ; 
S4ndamangalam, 977 ; Singa\ aram, 366; 
Sirukadambfir, 307; SittAmfir, 807; 
Stimushnaiii, 202; Tindivanam, 868; 
Tirthanagari, 817 ; Tirukkdyilfir, 83, 88, 
879, 880; Tiro mini uli, 828; Tiruni- 
manallfip, 33, 380; Tirnnirankonra>, 
381 ; TiropipiiUydr, 804 ; Tiruvskaral. 
886; Tirnvadi, 88,319 j TiriiyanuAmalai, 
35; Tiruvindipuram, 34, 824; Urn* 
vennanallfir, 86, 882 ; Tittagudl, 896 ; 
Tiyigavalli, 320; Trloblnopoly, 82« 846; 
Vallam, 846; Villianfir, 406; OTlu- 
puram, 389; Vriddhaobaiam, 36,899,401. 
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laaoHptloas of th«, OhiSlat, 83, 3^1, AOi, 
Sir, 819, 824, 826, 32G, 866, 867, 868, 
878, 880, 881,886,4061 Oanga-PallaTaa, 
88, 819, 880 1 Horiklas, 34, 36; Jkins, 
867; KeralM, 86; PallkTai, 33, 874, 
317, 319, 346. 866, 377, 386, 386, 
899} P4ody»», 268, 274, 304, 317, 319, 
824, 826, 326, 8CC, 377, 880, 386; 

BiahtraVdtM, 83, 826, ^0, 405; 

yiUyauagkr dynatty, 8,5, 36, 2C8, 292, 
817, W9, 877, 389, 405. 

Inioriptioaa of, Oappanlrya (Vijayana- 
gar), 35; Hariham II (Vijayatiatfai ), 
36) Eampaua (Vijayanagarl, 85; Khin 
AlUan Ambar Kh4n Sahib, 868; Kdppo- 
roniinga (Pallaval, ,36, 860; Kriahna 
in (Biahtrakfita), 83, 880; Kriahna 
D6Ta (Vijayanagar), 36, 268, 317, 877, 
889; Kalaa6khara (Rrrala), 85; 
Mah6ndravarman I(Pallava), 846; Kara* 
aiiaha’i generala (Hoyaala), 84; 
ParakOaariTarmon (Chdia), 33; Biji- 
ditya (OhdU), 880; Rijaraja I (Ch61a), 
368 j Rijaaimba (Pallava), 32, 385; 
R4i6ndra D6va (Chdia), 379; Sidat 
Ulfa Kbin, 363; Samudragupta, 32; 
Snndara-Findya D6Ta of Madura, 268 ; 
Vlkrama (Chdla), 367. 

laTalid 06p6t at Cuddalore, 193. 

Ipomsa biloba, 24. 

Irivin (tee Aravin). 

Iron, amelting iind diatribution of, 23; 
aosar railla, 120, 169; ploughs, 122, 
198; import of, 163; worka at Porto 
Koto, 147, 160, 261, 280, 283-290. 

.Trrifation, 113,128-142. 

Imlaiapatta (Df), 21. 

Imlana, 110, 231. 

Irvine, Mr. Octavina Butler, 299. 

IsUmabid, 290. 

Itoh, 195. 


J 


Jack, 149, 815, 333. 

Jaokali, 119, 126, 152, 333. 

Jadaya (laundan Malai. 4, 194, 829. 

Jaffna, 168. 

Jifirapittai, 868. 

Jaggery, 120, 163,240, 312, .316, 328, 843. 
Jagbir, 829, 306 («ee also Kawab of Arcot). 
JaUa, 366'368, 397, 423. 

Jtina, oonvertioQ of Appar fiou' tbo faith 
oi, 82, 97, 886 ; account of, 76-80, 845 ; 
overthrow of the faith of, 96, 98, 826; 
■taking of leaf mats by, 162; 
their antiquities at Tirnpipuliyfir, 
>04; KOkuppam, 311; Tirnvsdi, 818; 
Simkadambdr, 867; Sittimdr, 867; 
Tindivauam, 869; Tonddr, 870; 
Tirnniraukonrai, 380; Koliyaollr, 884; 
Villnporam, 390; Xriinkuppam, 406. 
Jnmabandi, 213. 

Jiaiam (watch), 168. 


Jambadai (Cd), 81. 

Jambai (Oe), 98. 

Jin (tpan), 167. 

Jiuakipittai (tb), 866. 

Janappani, 154. 

Jatfcvarman Bnndara Pindya, 33. 

Jatropha gostypifolia, 24. 

Java, 100, 108, 104. 

Javidi hills, 106, 240. 

.leanne B6gum (srsDuplelx, Madamo). 
Jomadiis, 253. 

Jennings, Mr. William, 280. 

.Tetuits, 82, 408. 
jKwollery, brass, 262. 

Jdgis, 99, 250, 251, 262. 

Jdnagan, 87. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bongs] 
Vol. U), .t28, 382 ; (49), 367 note. 
Journal of • the Royal Aslntio Society 
(Volume 8), 19 note, 273 note. 

Judge’s bungalow at Cnddaloro, 304, 305. 
Jiincans, 322, 328. 

.Jungle Conservanoy, 147, 148. 

•Jungle fowl, 20. 

Justice, primitive, 101, 108; administra¬ 
tion of, 245-268. 


X 


ZdchJrt kol, 372. 

Kachi Bao, MnttukrUhnaand Pennsmbala, 
394. 

Kaobiriyapilaiyam (Bi), 4, 

Kadali (Db), 164, 169. 

Kadal-dr, 290. 

Kidam, 168. 

Kidimpuliyir (Se), 21, 113, 195, 293, 111. 

Kidava (.irs Pallavas). 

Kaikdlans (weavers), 154, 166, 157, 291, 
311,816, 394,895. 

KaMli, 87. 

Kailie, 167. 

Kal (mile), 168. 

K41ahaiti, 161, 298. 

Kulam, 167, 203. 

Kiilavveain, 145. 

Kili, 271.272, 383, 892. 

Kalingattupi-ara-ni, 318. 

KalivcU swamp (Pc), 12, 346, 364. 

Kallakurohi Uluk, 202, 213, 227, 228, 327. 

Kallakurchi village (Cc), grant by Banga 
If of, 36 ; Danish Lutheran Mission at, 
85) sugar factory at, 118; proposed 
railway through, 176; rainfall at, 177, 
178; hospital at, IPC ; sohools at, 199, 
200 ; distillery at, 238, 814 ; union, 269 ; 
do.soribed, 328. 

Kalians, 102, 262, 253. 

Kallir straam, 7. 

Knllim Ulla Khan, Saiyad, 837. 

Kallipidi (Cd),“J-S. 

KaUiy^mdlai, 84. 
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Kalrdyan hills, described, 3, 82P-334j 
f heir scenery, 7, 829, 878 j drainage of, 
11 j level under, 13; iron ore in, 22 1 
fioi|L of, 23 ; elcphan ts and game on, 28 1 
prehistoric peoples of, 30 ; Molaiy41is of, 
106 J jsghirs in, 113, 224; forests on, 148, 
149; mats and tatties made in, 162 j 
exports from, 163 ; rainfall on, 178,188 ; 
malaria in, 194 ; illitoi-acy of tho people 
id, 107. 

Kaly4na Mahal at Gingoe, 361. 

Kamala Kanni Ammal, 357, 360. 

K4m Haksh, isi. 

Komban, 381, 

Kamban samba paddy, 116. 

Kamb4* am cloths, 87, 166, 157, 164,293, 
286, 311, 39,5. 

Kambayanallur, 318. 

Ksmhlim6da (Fe), 234. 

Kamela, 333. 

Kamm&Ias of Tiruvadi, 389. 

Kammas, 7S. 

Kampana of tho Vijayanagar dynasty, 35. 
Kanaka sabha, 270, 271, 273, 274. 
K4nohipuram (are Oonjoeveram). 
Kand4(^'pnram, 155. 

Kand4du (fc), 234. 

Kandamangalam (Ed), 134, 241, 242, 384. 
Kandappacb4vadi, 241. 

Eendiyamalldr (Ee), 20. 

Kangini, 330. 

K4ni. 109, 167, 203, 208. 

Eaniyainbidi, 240. 

Konnimir, 99, 111. 

Kanyakdvil, 4(1 note. 

Kaolin, 22. 

Kapila, 333. 

Kapp6ri tanks (KI), U2. 

K4r paddy, 116, 116. 

Karsdiknppam, 241. 

Karaiyfcavittakuppam (Fe), 2G0. 

Kirila ycllilans, 106. 

Kirambalam salt factory, 234, 236, 236. 
Karanattam (De), 166. 

^ari U4man, 106, 107. 

Kirikil, 243, 404, 419. 

Karnmbn (see Sugar«cane). 

Karongili («»« Acaeia eundra). 

Eanmgnli (Ee), 133, 316. 

Katan, 150, 156. 

Kassar (ee* Water-rate). 

Eatcho lliyan, 831. 

Kattalai (Pr), 366. 

Kattnbadi inams, 221. 

K4ttn Mannivgndi (tee MannSigudi). 
Kittnparur (Ds), 27, 391. 

Eanravas, 375, 

Kivadie, 8G3. 

Kavafai, 130. 

I£4valg4rs, 109, 224, 233, 254-256, 328, 
380, 831, 394. 

.l&varais, 157. 

Kayo, Mr. C. T., 16, 893. 

Ked^gal (£c), 368. 

Eedilam (set Qadilam). 


Kenworthy, Jlr. John, 232, 309. 
K6pum4ri8, 261, 253. 

Keralas, 35. 

Kerjean, M., 60. 

Knrosine oil, 108, 159, 163. 

K6savBBvimi, temple to, 891. 

Khin Alie4n Ambar Kh4n Sahib, 868. 
Khin S4hib, 829. 

Kh4n Silfib’s caSal, 20, 132, 141, 174,190. 

191. 263, 2S4. 

Kb4n Sihib's fort, 829. 

Kiernander, Mr. J. Z., 38, 85, 84, 303. 
Kilaiyfir (Dd), .380. 

Kilarnnennam (Ee), 102, 311. 

Kilinjiyar rivoi’, 7, 190, 403. 

Kilkappam (Fe), 311. 

Killai (Ff), 174, 237,'292. 

Kiliiati'ick, Captain, 266. 

Kildr (eee Kilaiyiir). 

Kinchant, Mr. Kichard, 232, 298, 302, 803. 
309. 

Kincbanlpettah, 298. 

Kineor, Major, 364, 888, 889. 

King, Mr., 15 note, 20, 403 noto, 
Kistnagiri, 3-17, 354, 355, 366. 

Kistnappa Niyak, Dnp4la, 77. 

Kiftiia Kuo, killadar at Tiyiga Drug, 841, 
842, 375, 389. 

Kists, 213. 

Kistvaens, 39, .334, 371. 

Kodakkfir (Ec), 162. 

Kodumpii'i, 94. 

Kolilhoff, Mr., 83. 

KOkampilaiyam (De), 251. 

K61. 167. 

Kolar gold-fields, 144, 163. 

KdWttain, 379. 

Kolei, SI. 

Koliyinhr (Ed), 384. 

Koltamalai (Ef), 336, 888. 

KoUimalais, 11, 106. 

Kolli-861ak<>n, 34. 

KoIItir (Od), .372. 

Komaiii Ddvar’s math, 400. 

Komsriikshi (E/), 141, 247. 

Komarappa N4yak, 294, 826. 
Komarapp«n4yakkaitp6ttai (E»), 294, 818 . 
Kdmatis, 75, 155, 166. 

Kdninknppam \De), 82, 894. 

Kondalu N4yuk, 281. 

Kondfir (Ed), 261. 

Kongariyapalaiyam (Ce), 81. 

KongudCsa K/tjakkal, 273. 

Kdpperunjinga, 34, 85, 86C, 377. 

Kirai grass, 162. 

Kor.avar (.'Pc Kuxavans). 

Koisapalaiyam cotton mill, 422. 

Kossmat, air. P., 17 note. 

KottaUnppam (Fd), 241. 

Kottattai {Fe), 876. 

Kotwals, 255. 

Kfivnl, 31, 

Krimsmb4kkam, 46. 

Krishna, 292, 369, 360, 379. 

Krishna Ill, B4shtrakdta king, 88, 880, 
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Eriibna D<va, Viiaywayar king, 36, S68, 
817, 877, 889, 421. 

Kiiahoitpuram (Cb), 161, 

Kihatriyas, 104. 

Kub4ra, daughter of, 899. 

itndikdda (f>), 334 

KudiTirem, 234, 236. 

Kugaiylir ( e), 31, 334. 

K-aladfpamangalam flrlca,.146. 

Knlasdkhar i. ICerala king, 85. 

Knli, (67. 

Knllanohivaiii, 195. 

Kulditunga I, .i3. 

Kumbakdnam, 78, 155,161, 275. 

Kundaldr (Oe), 31. 

Knndumani, I (>6. 

Kdnimddu (I’c), 40, 41, 43, 229, 281, 862. 

Knmaampot, 2o2. . 

Ennjimddu (fc'j), 275. 

Kuravana, language of, 76; houses of, 
90 i tattooing done by, 91, 107; village 
aotort, 92; inat>making by, 162; 
employed as oarrieri, 170 ; burglaries 
by, 249: Criminal gangs of, 251 ; 
Tdgamalai division of, 253; Muruga, 
favourite deity of, 868 note. 

Kurinjipddi (£s), stone slabs in, 92 ; liable 
to scarcity, 130, 1 ‘6 ; weaving at, 157; 
market at, 165 ; value of kalam at, 167 ; 
dispensary at, 196; sub.registrar at, 
247; union, 269; described, 811. 

Knrnool, Kawabs of, 387. 

Korubas, 828. 

Knrumba Oaundan, 4, 154, 329. 

Kurumba sheep, 28, 154. 

Korumbas, 28, 76, 164, 873. 

Kumvai, 117 

Kusavanpet, 172. 

K4t:6di, 92,101. 

Kdttin^r (««e Aravan). 

Xdrvikkam (Pd), 27, 95 375. 


£ 


Labbais, parent-tongne of, 75; origin of, 
661 dress of, 87; bntel cultivation of, 
120; leather trade of. 161; mat mana> 
faoture of, 162, 278 ; sea trade of, tC3 ; 
their numbors in Chidambaram and 
Cnddalore taluks, 265, 203. 

Labourdonnais, Mabd de, capture of 
Madr»« by, 60, 53 , 408; quarrels with 
Pnpleiz, 52, 400 ; Mouioirs of, 65 ; Street 
named after, 420. 

Laoe-makiug, 199. 

Lagoon at Marakkanam, 12, 364. 

Lakahmana Rao, 204. 

Lakihmi Narasimhasvimi, 368. 

Lolly, Count, 61-69, 83, 282, 341, 415. 

LAlpet (Bf), 19, 132, 165, 174, 188, 259. 

Lil Siugh, 840 

Lambddis, 75, 170. 

ha Motion du Maditre, 81, 339, 350. 


I Land, loans fur the Improrement of, 130; 
periodical redistribution among the 
villagers of, 220 t oess on, 259. 
I^and'onstoms (sayer), 225, 241-243, 322, 
823, 384. 

Land Bovenue, administration of, 201- 
233; receipts during faslis 1211-1216, 
208. 

Lane, Mr. Moore, 286. 

Langnages spokon, 75, 

Laouenan, Bt. Rev. T., 198. 

Lacerite, distribution and nse of, 21 j utod 
for tho Shatiatope anicift., 189, 290; 
aapply to Chidambaram of, 171; railway 
lino to quarries at Mount Capper 
of, 176; quarried near Palaiyamkdttai, 
276; and Srimushuam, 290; used for 
Tiruv6ijdipnram temple, 324, 

Latbora, Mr- Richard, 231, 298. 
Lathom's-pet, 298. 

Launay, M Adrien, 81 note. 

Law, Captain, 409. 

Law of Lauriston, M., 417. 

I Lawrence, Major Stringer, defendsCudda- 

I I lore against the French, 66 ; aids in the 

buttle of Valudivdr, 68, 387 ; protests 
against t he attempt to capture Oingee, 
50, 354; snooessful in tho battle nour 
Bahdr, 60; Governor of I'ort St. David, 

I 230 ; takes T’ruvadi, 320; snrrondors to 
I tlic French, 410. 

Lay, M., 408 note. 

I^ealher-work, ICl. 

Leggatt, Captain, 310. 

Leipzic Evangelioal Lutheran Mission, 00, 

' SJ, 109, 389. 

' Lemon-grass, 149. 
j LeoXin, 82 
Leopards, 28. 

Let franfaia dans I' Inds, 406 note, 408 
note, 413. 

Level of tho district, 13. 

Lowin, Mr. Thomas, 2RI. 

Leyden grant, 273. 

I Lighthouse at. Cnddaloro, 297 ; at Pondi- 
I cherrj, 420. 

Limo, 383. 

j Limestone, 21, 393. 

I Lingams, 271, 336, 346, 364, 373, 386, 393, 

I 395. 

i Liiigayats, lit). 

I Liquid, measures. 167. 

Jjqacr, foreign, 210. 

Litigation, amount of, 247. 

Loans, Land Improvement, 130. 

Local Boards, 170,172, 196, 109; 200,259. 
Local self-government, 359-268, 404. 

Louis, priest at Pondicherry, 407, 408. 
Louis ^ V, 61. 

Louis X\7, 414, 422. 

Louis X7I, 418. 

Low-duty area, 238. 

Lower Anicut. Chidambaram taluk 
benefited by, 12, 113, 129, 264,260; 
advantage of irrigation undw, 117 i area 
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protected by, 128 j tanki »upplied by, 
isi-ISS; ayaout and revenno of, 135; 
deioribod, 140 j improromenti to, 141; 
road to, 170; floods over, 187, 190; 
aasOMment of land under, 218. 

Lullier, M., 407. 

Lasb)n;rton, Mr. S. R., 284, 337. 

LatberaA Mission (see Danish and 
Leipslo), 

U 

Maba bvai/olia, 150. 

Macaulay, Entfign, .355, 356. 

Macdonald, Agnos, 200; Mr. Charles 
Edward, 299. 

Maogregor, 354, 856. 

Maokoniie Manusoripts, 77, 10), 270, 326, 
848. 867, 881, 394 note. 

Maolean, Dieutenant-Colonel, 419. 

Madalupattn (Fd), 241, 242. 

Maddilisvsra, 364. 

Madras, capture of, 50, 408 ; lianded over 
to the Company, 67; seat of Gorernmont 
transferred ! 0 , 59; attacked by I.ally, 
68, 415 ; expulsion of Roman Catholics 
from, trade with, ]63i Mayor’s 
Court at, 245 ; tablet to Parry at, 313 ; 
suggested roiilOTal of Gingee idllars 
to, 869. 

Madras Journal of I.iteraturo uud Soienco 
(1840), 16-17 ; (Vol. xi), 160, 304; (xiii), 
393 ; (xvii), 408 note ; (xxi), 356 note ; 
(1887-88). 408 note. 

Madras Mnsouiu, 22, 872; Rnllotin of, 
106 note. 

Madura, Muealuian oliiefship at, 85; 
,fain!i vanriuished at, 97; trade with, 
116 ; weavers of, 155 ; cattle thefts by 
Maravans in, 249; crime in, 250; 
temple to Alagar near, 262 ; Kalians of, 
258; Mnniyfindi T5van of, 254; 
Minikya-Vdobaksr's connection with, 
386; Minikahi shrine at, 836 ; Tirutnola 
Kiyakof, 849. 

Madura Mission; 80. 

Madurai Viran, 101. 

Mafti, 245. 

Magamai, 225. 

Magioal slabs, 93. 

iftaffistratos, 248. 

Mah4balipnra, 378. 

Mababh4rata, 92, 99, 2ill, 3/5, 376. 

Mahadbipati, Jain high-prirst, 78. 

Mahara kingdom, 34. 

MaW, 404. 

Mah6ndravarman I, 32, 76, 340. 

Mahogany, 162. 

Maidan at Manjakuppam, 61 note, 187, 
189, 190, 192, 198, 304, 305, 307, 

Mailam (Ec), 21, 27, 94. 100. 247, 363. 

Malabar, 244, 286, 288. 

ftalacca, 224. 

MaUdu, 81, 379. 

MalaiyiUa, 106-108,194, li)7,333, 384. 

Malaiyaman, 109. 


Malaiyanflr (Db), 27, 110, 162, 363. 

Mkl&ngan, 33 1. 

Malaperumilagaram, 191. 

Malaria, 194. 

Mdlattir river, 9, 133, 136, 148,171, 189. 

Malayamari Nadu (ses Maladn), 

Malcoltii’s /.((e of Clive, 50, 61, 411 note. 

Malik Mnhainmnd All kh&n, 337. 

Malleson,C6 note, 281 note, 409 note. 

hfalligai sambk paddy, 116. 

IdallotUi philipi^inenfis, 833. 

Maltby, Mr. Edward, 170, 215-217, 288. 

ilahimtyar, 277. 

5I4m61 Xazznr, 205, 

Maointti, J17, 126. 

Manai mafs, 208, 214, 224. 

Manakkattni k&r paddy, IIG. 

Manalfirp6tUi (Cc), 9, 166, 171, 178, 376. 

MAnambidi (F/). 174. 177, 234, 

Manambattan channel. 139, 141. 

MunavAla MfthAinuni. 824, 325. 

Manavari (J’c), 284. 

MiinavAri land, 218, 220. 

Mandagapaitu {K'l), 384. 

Mangnluni (De), 95, 150, ICO, 391, 392. 

MangalayAchi, 893. 

Mangaldr (Cc), 253, 393. 

Mangoes, 333. 

Mani, (stream), 11 ; (hour), 168. 

MAnikya-VAchakar, account of, 06, 96 ) bis 
imago in Chidambaram temple, 270; 
date of, 274 ; jilncei visited by, 318, 319 ; 
bis connectum with KAvattanalldr, 335, 

Manilla, 158, 301. 

Maniliakottai (.-cc Ground-nnt). 

ManinmktAniidi river, drains the KalrAyan 
hills, 3, 149 ; joins the Vcllar, 11; sngar- 
enno cultivation under, 118; aaicuta 
on, 135, 137 1 bridges over, 172; 
floods in, 191 ; classed as a flrst-class 
irrigation source, 221; mns through 
Vriddbaohalam, 891, 39C; joint the 
Maytiranadi, 893. 

Manjakuppam {Fd), Gadilam passes by, 9 ; 
lease to the Dutch of, 38, 43 ; seized by 
the English, 43 ; looted by che Maritbas, 
60; floods at, 187, 100-192; hospital at, 
196; cullogos and schools at, lOT-199; 
. described 296, .304-310 (ses alto 
Maidan). 

MannArgudi (E/), Vaishnava shrine at, 
98; trado Centre, 165 ; paper formerly 
made at, 1.62 ; rainfall at, 177 ; floods at, 
188; dispensary at, 196; old taluk of, 
202, 2)2, 217 ; union, 269; described, 
276. 

Manual of North Arcot district, 106 note. 

Manure, 117, 123, 127, 159, 160, 164. 

Maiinscripts, Jain," 367 (see also Maokensie 
MSa.). 

Maps and plans of. Cuddaloro, ■ 70 note; 
Factory Uonso, 301 ; Garden Hoote, 
309; Pondicherry, 400 note, 414, 4i7 
note, 418 note, 422 (see also Orme’s 
history). 
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ibtfaignioft Sambandbar, 98. 

Jfaralckdnam (Fc), backwater at, 12, 345; 
lime ihelU at, 21; Catholic chnioh at, 
83) oaanariiitt plaatatiuu near, 148; 
road to, 169; rainfall at, 177 ; extaiieion 
of canal from, 173, 183; dispensary at, ; 
190; manufacture of salt at, 170, 227, 
234, 235 ; described, 3(i4. i 

Marakk&yars, 76, 80, 87, 105, •266, 293. j 
Harkthas, Gingee under, 36, 37, 40; their 
ocnnoction with the Dutch, 38; invade j 
the Carnatic, 49 ; plunder Porto N'ovo, 
49, 279; lout Manjakuppam and Van- 
nirap&laiyam. 60; attack Fort St. OaTid, 
00 ; devaatatiou of cburchna by, 81 ; 
attack Bhuvanagiri, 2(iH ; c,apkure Chid¬ 
ambaram, 206; attack Tiruvadi, 320; 
Aurangieb's attempt against, 361 ; attack 
.Vriddbachalam, 401; demand tribute 
from Dnpleix, 408. 

Maravalli kilangu, 121. 

Maravana, 249. 

Margoaa, 102, 162, 139, 161. 

Maria de Vissor, 362. 

Miriamma, goddeas of small-pox, 98, 102, 
100, 108, 374, 331. 

M&riy4nknppain, 262. 

Markil, 167, 203. 

Markoti, 165, 260, 270, 311, 376, 393, 422. 
Marriage, cororaoiaes oumieQted with, 60, 
87, 105,107, no J to a deity, 376. 
Marsoillos, 127, 104, 423. 

Martin, Mr.. 190. 

Martin, Francois, 403-407. 

Martinz, Father Emmannul, 80. 

Mim, 167. 

Mirviris, 10.5. 

Massey & Co.. Messrs., 123. 

Masola boats, 161, 420. I 

Afaflis, 276, 378, 400. j 

Mat-making, 162, 278, 311. 

Mittdr Tirukkai (Pc), 385. 

Manud, Indian, 167. 

Manritius, 119, 123, 224, 418. 

Mivadandal (Ds), 101. 

Maxwell, Mr. Hamilton, 299. 

Miyampidi (Be), 4. 

Mayne, Mr. R. J. M., 248 note. 

Mayor’s Conrt, 246. 

Mayors of communes, 404. 

Maydranadi, 3, 11,171, 393. 

MoDonnel, Mr. ..I^noas Ranald, 233. 

McLeod, Major William, 205, 208,232. 
Measures (tee Weights aud measures). 
Mddakkarans, 162. 

Mddaras, 162, 

Medical institutions (eee Hospitals and 
dispensaries). 

Medows, General, 313, 343. 

M<Iach6rl (Db), 864. 

Mflapdlaiyam, 375. 

Mdlpattambdkkam (£d), 85, 314, 

M<m4ttdr aniont (De), 13, 186, 137, 222. 
litwtcylin, 150, 156. 


Utmoirt of the Gttological Survey ef India, 
(Vol. IV), 15 note, 22 note, 146 note, 
875. 

Memoirs, of Mahd de Laboiirdonnsia, 65; 
of Dupleix, 415. 

; Menai tubular bridge, 285 note. 

Merksnam, (tee Marakkdnum). 

I Messageries Maritimes, steamers of, 423. 
i Metals, work in, 161; import of, 103. 

Moykanda D^var, 98, 381. 
j Meyydr (Di), 220. 

Mhote, 130. 

Milk, measures used for, lOT. 

Mills, tor sugar-cano, 120, 159 i for cotton* 
spinning, 422. 

Minerals, 20-22, 160. 

Mint at Fort St. David, 44. 

Mir Asad Ali Khdn, 202. 

Mir Hussain Kh4n Sihib, 374. 

Mir Sihib, Saiyad, 328. 

Mirisi right, 92. 

Missions l^trangdres, 420, 422. 

Mitikshnm, translation of the, 178. 
Mdkshakniam (KA), 155. 

Molam (cubit), 167. 

Monigar, 3.30. 

Monopoly (salt) factory, 234. 

.Mouson, Mr.William, 2.30) Colonel, 266,401. 
Mout do Pi6t6 at Pondicherry, 423. 
Montgomerylhire Colteetioiie, 313 note. 
Moore, Major, 320. 

Moorhonse, Captain, 266. 

Moors, 53. 
j Moraoin, M., 415. 

Morgan, Captain Augustus de, *17. 

Morse, Mr. Hioholas, 406. 

Mortiudiohivadi (FJ), 225, 241. 

Mosques, 277, 278, 353, 371. 3.S7. 

I MdtapHaiyam, 281. 
j Moth-borer, 120. 

Mdttiikiippam, 316. 

Mounds of ashos, 327. 

Mount Cupper, described, 6 ; geology of, 14, 
15, 18; latorito at, 21, 171, 175, 268) 
fighting near, 56, 70,71; cashew oultiva- 
tiou near, 128, 151, 162; tank at the fSot 
of, 137; flood embankment from, 191; 
district jail at, 256; plateau of, 263, 821, 
323. 

Mountagup, Mr. Kdward, 229. 

Mudaliyar (Jain title), 78. 

Mugaiydr (Dd), 81, 82. 

Muhnbat Khin, 46. 852, 387. 

Muhammad Ali (tee N'awab of Arcot). 
Muhammad Azim Khin Bahadur, Saiyad, 
-336, 337. 

Muhammad Bandar, 277. 

Muhammad Husain Khin, 393. 
Muhammad Khin, 39. 

Mnkhyiohala, 366. 

Mnkta (stream), 11. 

Mulladi fcflii, 250, 253. 

MnlUIy, Mr.^. S., Notet on thi Criminal 
Hnstes of the Ifadrat Pretideney by, 202 
i note. 
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Mnllet, 89. 

Jfwndus, 396. 

Municipalities, 196, 260-263. 

Munis, 76, 68. 

Munisvaia, 863. 

Muniyaniiru, 336. 

Muni^ndi T6van, 264. 

Mnnro, Sir Hector, 69, 417; Sir Thomas, 
281 note, 283, 887. 

Honsifs, District, 246. 

Mfippan, 830. 

Murattindiohivadi (fd), 225, 241. 

Murders, 248.*• 

Murnra, 363 note. 

Mnsaiznans, their chiefsbip at Madura, 86 i 
rulers of the district, 36; Cuddolore sock¬ 
ed by, 44 j sab-divisions and customs 
of, 86-88 j IcsmbAyam cloths made for, 
166, 167 i mats made hy, 162 j sea trade 
of, 166 j education of, 197 ; favourable 
revenue rates for, 209, 216, 217 ; where 
chiefly found, 266, 293, 887. 

Museum, .HIO (xee also Ifadras Mnsemn). 

Muatafagarh, 337. 

MutWr (E/), 11, 171, 172, 187. 

Muttiripilaiyam, 422. 

Musaffar Jang, 67, 68. 

Mylapore, 367 ; Bishop of, 394. 

Myrabolams, 383. 

Mysore, 124, 154,165, 163, 170, 276, 291. 


IT 

Hidamunigal, 98, 270. 

Nads, 829, 330. 

Naduviropattu (Es), 156, l')7, 203. 
Nigaprattshtai, 102. 

Nagore, 88, 303. 

NAibs, 256. • 

Xfiliyira Prahandham, 98, 321, 321. 
Niligai, 168. 

Nallasvimi Fibai, M.R.Ky., 881 note. 
Nalldr (Os), 11. 327, 803. 

Nalmukkal (.Pc), 360. 

Nlmadhari karumbii, 110. 

Narabi Andkr Nombi, 90, 292. 

Nanai karumbu, 119. 

Nanda, the Puraiyan saint, 274. 

Kandana year, 180. 

Nandi, 268, 373, 386, 39.5. 

Nandyal, 127. 

Narada, P95. 

Narasimha II, Iloysala king,34. 
Narasimhavarman, chief of Maladii,379. 
Nariyana Sastri of Alampfindi, 35. 
Nasratgadde, 347. 

Natal, 75. 

Natarija, 271, 316, 396. 
Natardjapuram, 172. 

National Indian Association, 200. 
Jfattaman, 109. 

Nittimg&rs, 89. 

Kittin, 105, 830. 

N&ttirs, 322, 823, 


i Nattukdttai Chettis, religions and chgri- 
(able works of, 96, 199, 270, 271, 275, 
382, 398; loans and advances made by, 
J44, 165, 167, 165, 311. 

N&ttn-s6vagar, 380. 
i Navaldr peak, 3. 

Nav4yatt, 86. 

Nawnbof Arcot, English connection with, 
.37; flrflian for Fort 8t. David granted 
I by, 44; assists the English agi^st the 
, French, 53, 84; joins the French, 66; 

{ Chanda Bahih appointed as, 67, 68, 414 j 
r Mubauiiuad Ali appointed as, 68; 

! treasonable oorrespondonne with Tipu 

; of, 72, 73 ; cession of the Camatio by, 
73, 201; grant of the jaghirs of Tiru- 
v6ndipuram, 201, .321; Chennappani- 
yakunpklaiyam and NRduvirapattu,298; 
ftishivandiyam, 33G; Sankaripnram, 
336; (Old Mangoldr, 393; jcvenuo 
system of, 202-204 ; Porto Novo granted 
to the Danes by, 280 i English attack 
against Tiruvadi and Gingeo for, 319, 
320, .354 ; Gingoo osirtnred by, 853 j his 
protests against tho fortification of 
Pondicherry, 407. 

Nawab of Carnatic (see Nawab of Arcot). 
NayinAr (Jain title), 78. 

Nasir Jang, 67, 68, 387, 400. 

Nogspatam, 61, 76, 84, 145. 

Noill, statue at Madras of General, 869. 
Nellikuppam (Ed), railway bridge near, 
10; betel growing round, 86,120; sus^. 
oani) grown near, 118, lig. distillery 
and sugar factory nt, 127, 146, 152, 
16.3, 288, 239 -, dispeiisiiry at, 196; sub- 
registrar ut, 247 i speeial magistrate at, 
248; union, 259; described, 311. 
Nellore, 27, 831. 

I Kowbold, Captain, 18, 

Nicks, Mr. John, 22!l. 

Nidhis, 144. 

Nim (tee Margosn). 

Nirpfisi VellAlos, 78, 

NleldHa, 867. 

I Nitya Pushkarani, 290, 291. 

Nisam-nl-mulk, 37. 

I Norfor, Mr., 314. 

1 Noronha, 343. 

; Norton, Mr. G., 286. 

; Notre Dame des Angev. oathedral of, 417, 
I 422. 

I Nrilta sahha, at Cbiduinbaram, 270, 27J.' 

! N«nd root, 150. 

i ■ 

i o 

I Qbelisk of Major Btovens, 417. 

' Oo’ohan, 381. 

I Oooupat ions, 153. 
i Ochro, yellow, 22, 321. 

I Oddes (Woddahs), 75, 249, 350, 

I Odina Wodier, 106. 

I Oil-engines, 180. 

I OU-mills, 886. 
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00 %, 108,187,159,107, 268, 816. 

Ofl-geeds, 114. 

OlaVkfii-, 102. 

O’Lftlly, Sir Gerard, 61. 

Oldenlandia %mbdlaia, 166 . 

OIiTO oil, 104. 

Ollandar t6tlanx, 279. 

Qlnkkai, 172. 

Omimptiliydr, 172, 254. 

Oh'^ (F6), 165. 

Opium, 240, 406. 

Opport, Dr., LUt of Sanahrit MSS, in 
South India by, 367. 

Oracleg, lit. 

Oranges, 333. 

Orattdr (Ec), 85. 

Orme’s hiatory ; Mentions Bauda- 
pollam hill, 6 ; river of Ariancopang, 7, 
403; river of Tripopalore, 10 j Perma- 
ooil, 366 j Elavinasdr, 374 ; Trioolore, 
380 i and Vorrlaohelara, 400 : Plans of, 
Port St. David, 52 ; Ohidembaram, 266 ; 
Tiyiga Drug, 340; Qingoo, 358 j and 
ValudAvdr fort, 387: Operations near, 
Port St. David, 53-65, 66, 60, 61-68 j 
Tirnvadi, 320,- Rishivandiyam, 8S6; 
Tiyiga Drug, 341, 342 j Qingee, 348,363, 
365 J Tiruveniiannlldr, .382 i Vikravindi, 
388 J and Poi;dicherry, 409-413, 414, 
415, 416 i Termination of hostilifies 
between the French and English, 69; 
Storms in the district, 185, 186. 

Oropgtium Thonioum, 26. 

Orr, Colonel, 306. 

Orukddi (Dd), 134. 

Ottadam padc^, 117. 

Ouohterlony, Colonel, 169. 

Oulgaret, 402. 

Onlgary, 411. 

Oysters, 29. 


PaollaiiiialaiB, 11, 106. 

Pftobaiyappft Modali, oharitioi of| 199>268, 
276. 

Pichchdr, 34. 

Paok-bnllocks, 170. 

Padaiydohis (aaa Pallis). 

Pidal petta athaJam, 90. 

Paddy, area grown wfith, 113, 114, 115, 
266, 203 J cultivation and varieties of, 
116-118,120, 3S3 ; loans repaid in, 144; 
trade in, 104, 174, 277; oommutation 
rates for, 221 ; liable to duty, 241, 243. 

Fddirikappam (Fe), 803, 806, 309. 

Pidiripaliyfir, 304. 

Padma Sdles, 165. 

Pdkkam (Del, 6, 131. . , 

Pdlaiyam, hamlet of Kdttu Edaiydr (CW), 
98 i hamlet of Valudnreddi (Ed), 134. 

Pdlaiyamkdttai (E/), 128, 161, 171, 204, 
276, 336, 338. 

Pilaiyapdlaiyapatti (Bd), 4. 

Palam, 160,167. 

Palamalaiudthar, 397. 


f Pdlamdn (s/s Khin S&hib’s oanal). 
j PalamukVal (Pc), 366. 

PiUr, 202. 

Palghat, 165. 

Pallagachdri (Od), 336. 

. Pallaas, 144,264. 

Pallivaram, 372. 

Pallavardyanattam (Be), 120, 126, 127. 

Pallavas, 31-36, 318 (see also Inscriptions). 

Pallis, social and religions praotioes of, 92, 
99, 376; desoribed, 108; industries of, 
155, 167, 168, 162, 296, 311. 

Palli Tennal (Pd), 142. 

Palmyra, 159, 103, 240, 38.5. 

Psnamalai (De), 32, 885. 

Panamkdttfir Paralyapnram). 

Pdndmpattu (Ed), 130. 

Panar (aet Ppnna'jdr). 

Panayapnram {aca Paraiyapurani). 

Panchamas, schools for, 200, 

Panoha Pindava Malai, 346, 847, 370. 

Panohdyats, 106, 251. 

.‘’andanHS odoratisaimua, 102, 278. 

Panddram, 245 note, 273; Vallnva, 100. 

Pindavas, 92, 99, 327, 847, 870, 871, 873, 
375, 385, 393. 

Pandit, 246. 

Pandit Siulr Amin, 246. 

Pdndyas, kingdom of the, 31, 86, 36; Mdui- 
kya-Viohakar, prime minister of, 96, 
335; insoriptions at Chidambaram, 268, 
274; Tirnpipuliydr, 804; Tirthanagari, 
817; Tirnvadi, 319; Tirnvdndipiiram, 
824; Timminlknli, 826; Tiyigavalli, 
826 ; Singavaram, 866 ; Sdndamangalam, 
377; Tirnkkdyilfir, 880 1 Tlrnvasarai 
386. 

Panisovans, 167. 

Panjnkottis, 86. 

Pannar (see Poimaiydr). 

Pan Beddis, 381. 

Panrnti (Ed), railway bridge near, 8; 

. height of, 13 : clay found and toys made 
at, 22, 161, SIS; oattle sold, in, 27; 
Christian mission at, 86; groand*nut 
near, 124 ; wells soaroe in the firka 8f, 
130 ; weaving at, 167 ; trade centre, 166, 
166, 171, 293. 328, 371; iron oil-mills at, 
160 ; road from. 170 ; railwa; -station 
at, 175 : rainfall at, 177 ; dispensary t,9, 
196; schools at, 199 ; district mnnsif at, 
246, 247 ; theft near, 248; union, 259; 
market at, 260; municipality proposed 
for, 260 ; desoribed, 816. 

Pdpanapattu (Ec), 154. 

Paper, 162, 321. 

Pipp^udi, 172. 

Paradis, 62, 56, 411, 413. 

Poraiyans, ktitiddis among, 92; kodnm* 
pAvi dragged by, 94 ; wedding dre^s of, 
103; described, 104; ooonomio condi¬ 
tion of,* 144; thieving section of, 248, 
250, 263; ,Nand», saint of that oaste, 
274; thoir share in the Mangalam 
festival, 392. 
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ParaiyapwMn {!»), 885. 

PaTaiyaTMMn ((M PMsiyapuram). 

PiraktMrtrarmwi 88. 

Parttkwmabihn of 0»ylon, 84. 

PaMMba, 117. 

Pu4a^ J, Cbtfla kiii«r, 33, 873, 380. 

Panppanattem ohannel, 133. 

Paratanir river, 178, 825 (t«ie alio 
tTppanir}. 

Parent^tODgae, 76. 

Pariah* («ee Paraiyans). 

Pari*, 49, 69,. 404, 407, 414, 416, 417. 

P*ri*n, 174. • 

Park at Tindivanam, 369. 

Parry, Mr. Edward, 812; Mr. Thoma*, 
299, 812. 

Parry & Co., «agar-oane caltivation for, 
118, 119; Maaritiu* ground-nat intro- 
dooed by, 125; oaiaarlna plantation* 
of, 127, 162 ; Bengal coal imported by, 
1^; ofRoee at Gnddalore of, 164; pro¬ 
posed warehoiiie at Port Noro of, 165; 
agency at Yalavandr of, 166, 886 ; their 
contribution to the Kellikuppam diepen- 
aary, 196 ; M4namb4di salt factory leased 
to, 284, 278; salt made on the accretion 
system by, 286; abkiri contractors of 
the distrlot, 288, 239 ; Factory House at 
Onddalore sold to, 267, 800, 304; tablet 
to Mr. John Pugh, partner in, 299; 
history of, Sll-814 ; rains of the Kalla- 
knrohi distillery of, 828; abolished 
sugar factory at Tiruvennanalldr of, 381. 

PirsTonitba, image of, 78, 880. 

Partridges, 29. 

Parfir (De), oretaoeous rocks near, 16, 17 ; 
Guddalore sandstones near, 17; fossil 
trees near, 19 ; carpet-weaving at, 158; 
bangle-making in, 161; poli^sr of, 392; 
described, 393. 

P4rvati, 844; shrine at Chidambaranf to, 
268, 879. 

P6rvatipuram (Be), 21, 316. 

Fdsimnttin 5dai, 133. 

fa$palum serobimlatum, 114. 

rasse-debont, 248. 

P4talipatra, old name o 'I ropApuIiydr, 
82, 76. 

Pitaldlas, 169. 

Patoharee, 64, 65, 

Patndikdrans, 166. 

Pattibhi Bimasvimi, 358, 369. 

Fanlo, Father, 81. 

F&v4dai, 91. 

Fiv&dai-riyan, 101, 364. 

Pdvanddr (Hd), 381. 

Peafowl, 29. 

Pea-unt (see Oround-nnt). 

Peake, Mr. T.P., 147 note. 

Pent, 22.. 

Pretsn VerdaeheUentis, 16, 393. 

Pedtgam (see Elavinaidr). 

Feh^durai aniont, height of, 11 ; sand¬ 
stone near, 17 ; area braefited by, 113, 
liK; 390, 891; sugar-cane cultivated 


under, 116 1 ayaeut and rkMiwa of,- U5 1 
described, 138; floods over, 188, 190; 
assessment of land under, 228; po si ti on 
of, 894. 

Pelly, Mr,, 219. 

Penang, 163, 167, 164, 264, 296. 

Pennddam (Vf), cotton grown near, 188, 
168; silk-weaving st, 164; trade 
centre) 166, 166; value of kalam at, 
1G7; Vdppdr Faraiyans around, 868 ; 
nnion, 269 ; desorib^, 894. 

Bennisetum typhoideum, 114. 

Penny, Rev. F., 88 note, 84 note. 
Pensioners, d6p6t at Ceddalore for 
European, 193. 

Pensions to kivaigdrs, 266. 

Penukonda, 36, 292, 

People’s Park, 147. 

PeramdndiSr (Be), 78. 
Periyaganganinkuppam (Fd), 242, 

Periya Kalriyan hills, 4, 106. 

Pariyanisalfir (0»), 268. 

I Periyapipisamudram tank (Bi), 142. 
Periya Pvrinam, 9, 32, 76, 97, 298, 388, 
386. 

Periydr Project, 116. 

Periyavadavidi (Dr), 168, 

Pormacoil (see Perumnkkal). 

I Permanent settlement, 210, 811. 

Perctis latljolia, 26. 

Persian ioscriptions, 360, 862. 
Pemmiltank, 2i>, 131,132, 187, 190,811, 
317. 

Perumkal (see Perumnkkal). 

Perumnkkal (Fe), 68, 69, 70, 78, 366. 
Peyton, Commodore, 60. 

Pharoah’s Gazetteer, 28, 169, 170 note, 
887. 

Phuloneri (see Pondioberry). 

Pichavaxam (Fj), 160, 274. 

Pichaviri k4r paddy, 116. 

Picottab, 130. 

Pid4ri, 93, 99. 

Piece-goods, 163, 164. 

Pig, 29,186. 

Pigot, Lord, 400. 

Fillaiyir, 108, 208, 292, 362, 386, 406. 
Pilla16k4ohiri, 325. 

Pilltir ohannel, 134, 135. 

Pinkkini (see Ponnaiykr). 

Pinjlris, 162. 

Pfpal tree, 102. 

Pipes at G ingee, 361. 

Pitheeoloiium saman, 368. 

Pitt, Mr. George Morton, 280. 

Place de la R^publique, 421. 

Place du Ounvemement, 406, 481. 

Place Dnploiz, 431. 

Plague, 196. 

Plans (see Maps and plans). 

Plantains, 888. 

Ploughs, 117, 122. 

Plough-tax, 833, 389. 

Podugkl land, 123. 

Foikalai, wife of Atyandr, 100. 

sa 
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Police, Act XXIV of 1859, Clwetta 

S oyember, 19C(^, SS8 notei (jttomt, 
t<85e. 

Polioherry, 39. 

FoHer, Mejor, 02,07, 68, 83. 

PoUgart, 106, 8681 on the Kalr&yans, 107, 
108, 329-884 ; of Ohinna Salem, 828; 
Paiw, 892, 894; TirnltkanMig^, 831; 
Timy^ndipnram, 321; and UMnddrpet, 
888; near Vriddbaohalam; 400. 

PoUgari’ bungalow, 397, 401. 

Poll-tax, 832. ! 

FoUam (tee Chennappanf^akanpilaiyacn). I 
Fdldr t{Ju)c, 202, I 

Fomba! ohannel, 7, 136, 142. | 

Pomeloee, 310. I 

Pomlrot, 29. 1 

Pondioherry (i'd), erotaoeona rooka near, ! 
16-17; arteaian well boring at, 19; ! 
trap-djkei near, 20; laterite near, 21; I 
Arohbiabop of, 82, 306; Pallia at, 103; 
cotton mill* at, 122, 168, 394, 305; 
gronnd-nat exported from, 127, 100, 
816 ; diatillety at, 169, 239 ; trade of, 
108, 164,106 i railway to, 176, 170,242; 
propoaed oanal through, 183 ; atorroa in, 
186, 186; Englith Collectora of, 238 ; cue- 
tom* arrangemonti in, 241-243; rasorted 
to hy oriminala, 250, 264; public 

library at, 301,809; Collector’* reaidence 
at, 809; gate in OiuKOo named after, 
347, 362, 364, 855, 868, 359; aiatun of 
Dupleix at, 369 (eee alao Chapters II 
and XVI paeeim), 

Pongal, 79, 90, 107, 832. 

Fonnaiydr rirer, deaoribed, 8; alluvial - 
dolt* of, 19, 118, 160, 293, 871, 384,402; j 
gold boring io, 22; plaoea ulong tho 
ooureo of, 31, 43, 297, 315, 371, 403 ; 
Orme’i tpolling of name, 63, 62, 63, 64; lb 
Sghting near it, 66, 819 ; irrigation from, j 
113,118,129, 130, 131, 133, 134; Hoods 
in, 136; 187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 072; I 
grasing ground near, 161; bridges over, I 
171,172,176, 242; difficulty at Tiruk- ! 
kdyildr of crosaiug, 176, 329, 877 ; asaeas- 
ment of land under, 221 ; Qangea Hows . 
into, 87C (see alao Tirukkdyilfir anicut). 
Fonnambalam, 34, 274. 

Fpnnfri tank, 131, 133, 

Fonniamma, 99. 

Fonnufvimi Pillai, 254. 

Peonamallee pargana, 208. 

Pope, Dr. Q. U., 90 note, 274, 835. 
Poppy-heads, 2^. 

Population, 74, 76. 

Poramboke, nnauthorized cultivation of, 

220 . 

Porto Novo (F/), railway bridge near, 11; 
Coleroon mouth near, 12; sand apita 
near, 12 ; iron works of, 22,147,160,261, 
283-290; Portuguese settlement at, 87; 
English invited to sot up a faotory at, 
39, 401 Dr. Blackwell appointed Gover- ' 
por of, 44 ; gate at Cuddalore named 


after, 44, 61; plundered by the Mari- 
thas, 40; Eyre Ooote retreats ti*,- 
battle of, 09, 267, 281-283; Freanb 
artillery landed at, 70; rained ohapel at, 
81; Marakkiyars nnmeroua in, 86; 
ooltivation of cashew near, 128; oasnarina 
plantations near, 148; hand-printed 
cotton fabrioi of, 168 ; boat-building at, 
161; mats made at, 162; trade of, 168, 
164, 165, 174; ferry at, 172; canal* at, 
178, 174; railway to, 176; rainfall at, 
177, 178 ; storms in, 186, 186 ; dispen¬ 
sary at, 196; lohool at, T99; ouatoms 
duties at, 241; Kipumiria near, 262 ; 
union, 269; described, 876-290; pagoda 
of, 279; streets named after Sankara 
Niyak in, 294 (eee also Minambidi). 

Ports, 168, 104, 277, 297, 420. 

Portuguese,- 87, 277, 279. 

Pdtbu-r4js, 99. 

Po'.tory clays, 22. 

Pottiem, 4. 

Power, Mr. Guy Pranoia Thopiaa, 233 

Prahlida ndtakam, 92. 

Pralayakildavara, 895. 

Prehiitoric celta, 108 ; peoples, 30. 

Preston, Captain, 848, 376, 

I Prices in certain years, 179, 180, 182, 184. 

I Priestley, Captain, 219, 222, 888. 
i Priests, inHuenoe in Pondicherry of French, 
! 408. 

Principal Sadr Amin, 240. 

Pringle, Mr., 40 note. 

Printing of cotton, 108. 

Private sobools, 199. 

Prooureur- G^ndral, 403, 404 . 

Projects, irrigation, 141, 142. 

Protestant misBinna, 82-85. 

Provincial Court of Appeal, 245, 

Fterocarpue nareufi^m, 26, 149, 161. 

Ptctblobium indiettm, 26. 

Public I.ihrnry at Pondioherry, 801, 809 
422. 

Pudkalai, 100. 

Puduchch^ri (eee Pondicherry). 

Pudupdlaiyam (Fd), 187, 190, 192. 

Pudupet, hamlet of Vriddhaohalam, 194, 
396, 397 : near Panruti (Ed), 316. 

Pudnp6ttai, 247. 

Pud6r (B4), 4. 

Fndnvai (eee Pondlcher^). 

Pugh, Mr., of Messrs. Parry A Co. (three 
persons of that name), 299, 310, 813, 
314. 

Pukkirav&ri (Ce), 164. 

PuUmpatli (Salem District), 289. 

Pulioat, 38. 

Puliohapallam (Fc), 220. 

PuUyantdppu, 226.. 

Pumplenioaaes, 810. 

Puni^ddn onltivation, 149, 833. 

PunganHr (tforth Aroot) cows, 27. 

Puny* m*duvn,,889. 

Purakndis, 322, 388. 

P&ragai, wife of Aiyandr, 100. 
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Purina*, 200, 291. 
Pfirnayyn, 276- 
Pyorof^ to Thomas, 233. 


Q 

Qoall, 29. 


B 

B&Obiparam ^c), 27. 

RighaTaiyan hansel, 136. 

Ragi, 91, 113, 122, 124, 388. 

Raillard, Lieatonant, 341, 342. 

Railway {see South Indian Railway).. 
HaihfaU, 14, 94, 177. 

Rain-fed, land, 220j paddy, 118. 
Bain-tree, 8(i8. 

R&]a BirWr, 208 note. 

Rijiditya, Chdla king, S3, 380. 

Rijagiri, citadel of Gingee, 348, 350, 365, 
866-358, 360. 

Rita Mannii'gndi, 275. 

Ri^rija I, Chdla king, 33, 368. 

Biiarija III, ChdU king, 83. 
Rijkaabha,269, 270. 

RijMmha, Fallara king, 32, 386. 

Biji Vaikkil, from the Lower Anient, 
117, 139,140, 188, 191, 203) from the 
Skatiatope aniout, 131, 141. 
Bilindraobdla I, 132. 

Rijindradiva (Chdla), 370. 

Balli, Messrs., 166, 166. 

Rima, 320, 841, 366, 373, 374. 

Rimaiinga Paraddai, 316. 

Biminuja, 321, 324. 

Rima Bija, 37, 41, 270, 360, 369. 
Rimasviml Niyak, 294, 

RamasTami Mudaliyii', Sir, 196. 
BimasTimi Filial, 224. 

Rimiyana, 92, 281, 844, 859, 881. 
Rimisvaram, 275. 

Bandia dumetorum, 150. 

“ Randome shott,” 42, 43. 

Range II, Vijayanagar king, 30. 
Eanganitha, 271, 362, 350, 367, 300. 

Ranga Pillai’a Diary {see Anaiida Rnnga 
Pillai). 

Rangoon, 160, 164, 243, 316. 

■-lipittai, 352. 

htrakdtas, 33, 325, 380, 405. 
rams, 226. 
tilikarnmbn, 119. 
iff, Mr. John, 238. 
tiknrehi (Ce), 393. 
al, 166. 
tna, 844, 374. 

inshaw, Mr. John Goldsborongh, on 
e season of 1807, 179 ) his revenue 
ministration, 206-218, 216, 282; on 
ants to temples, 226 ) on buildings for 
ail, 257 ; and the revenge effioes, 806, 
6j house built at Tindivanara by, 869. 


Bavikkai, 91. 

Rivnttanallflr (Bd), 334. 

Raworth, Mr. Rotert, 46, 46, 47-49, MO, 
300, 807. 

Riyapndnpikkam (Pe), 17. 

iUyoji, 202,208, 214. 

Rea, Mr. A., 872. 

Reade, Mist C. M., 85) Mr. Charles 
William, 85,196, 288. 

Records, Qenlogieal Survey of ludia (Vol. 18), 
403) (17), 22 note ; (28 and 80), 17 note. 

Reddis, 76, 91. 

Red HUls, 6, 16, 18, 403. 

Registration, 247. 

Regnlatioii, XI of 1816, 266 ) VII of 1817, 
227. 

Relation du tUge de Pondieh^ry , 418. 

Religions, 76. 

Rcli^ons life, 94-102. 

Rolinquiahnient of lands, 213, 219. 

Remissions, 219. 

Ronevier, Rev. 8., 198. 

Reserved forests, 148-162. 

Residents, Dutch, 38, 88) Danish, 280 1 
Ruglish, 296 (tes also Oommeroial 
Resident). 

Revenne and expenditure of Pondtoherry, 

! 404.' 

Revenue Settlement, by the Nawab, 202- 
204) by Biyoji, 208) by Captain 
Graham, 204) by Mr. Qarrow, 204 j by 
Major McLeod, 206) rednotioni by Mr. 
Ravenshaw, 207 ) triennial lease, 210 | 
dcoounial lease, 211) reversion to 
a ryotwari settlement, 212 ) bouse Bite* 
taxed by Mr. Ashton, 214) Mr, Dent’s 
cnuimissiuD, 214) reductions by Mr. 
Maltby, 216) and by Mr. Hall, 217) 
f urthor red notions in 1869,218) re-settle- 
mont of Cbidauibaiam and Manuirgndi 
(1861), 219) the existing settlement, 
220-224) existing asBOSsmonts on dry 
land, 121 ) and on wetland, 129) revenne 
system in the Tiruv6nd>param jaghir, 
321) and on the Kalriyans, 332, 

Rice, 91, 163, 104, 241, 243. • 

Kisbivandiram (Cd), 27, 175, 336. 

Rivers, 7-18, 40.3. 

Roauh, Captain, 45, 46. 

Hoed fund, 170, 216, 217, 218. 

Roads, 160-172. 

Robberies, 248, 249. 

Robert de’ Nobili, 80. 

Roberts, Mr. Gabriel, 229, 307, 308 note, 

StobertBon, Surgeon-Major 0., 267, 261. 

Robins, Mr. Benjamin, 63 note, 300 noto. 

Rock.out shrines, 845, 881. 

Rodier cotton mill, 422. 

Roman Catholic missions, 80, 197-200, 
366, 368, 423 j ohorohes, 281, 299, 804, 
894. 

Rope-making, 161. 

Rosewood (see Dalbergia latifolia), 

Rost, Mr., 206, 
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J^otU*ra tinetoria, StS. 

Bowltty, Mr4 John, 899. 

Boral wtfcary O^ngM, S64, S65, 868. 
Sabber, omts, 168. 

Bngg, 168. 

Byiwiok, tr6*ty of, 406. 


8 

BoiUaii'* Re<l(fi chottrua, 17S. 
gidat UUa Shin, 352, 893. 

Badaya Mndali, 881. 
gadr Amin, 2-40. 
fladrai, 86. 
gtgo-palm, 149. 

8^i« olothi, 167. 

gaint Oeorge, tnotmtaia of, 355. 

Saint Oeorgo’a cathedral at Madras, 233, 
S18« 

Saint Joteph's College at Manjakuppam, 
197, 109, 804, 306. 

Saint Loaia, obapel of, 407. 

Sairite aainta, 96. 

Baiyad Shah, 278. 

Halabat Jaog, 68. 

Salem diatriot, BiAhmaoa few in, 94 i Malai- 
t 41U in, 106, 107 i trade with, 166, 235, 
828, 343 1 iron ore of, 22, 284, 286, 288 j 
obrome ores in, 286 j iron works erected 
in, 289 i migration of weavers to, 298, 
376 i sugar mannfactnre in, 814; vows 
to the shrine at Mangalaro from, 802. 
Bslem-l.ttfLT railway, 176. 

Balem-Forto Novo railway negatived, 175. 
Bilea, 76,166, 876. 

Salt, 108, 189, 170,210, 234-287, 405. 
Saltpetie, 237. 

S^nai, 838, 

Sambikdvil, 422. , . , 

Bambandhar (see Tirugnina Sambandbar). 
gamh4 paddy, 116, 116, 120. 

Sainnd4vam fund, 29, 89, 92. 

Sanlndra-OoppBya, 84. 

Samndragnpts, 32. 

Sandalwood, 23, 149, 333. 
l-and dunes, 20, 325. 

Sand spits, 12, 13, 297. 

Sandstr.ne (see Cuddalore aandstones). 
Sanaili sanyisi, 93, 

Bwtation, 194. 

Sankara H4yak, 294, 826. 

Ssakaripnram (Bd),. 171, 196,223, 276, 
330, 881, 386. 

Sankarayya Niyudo, 295. 
Bankltamangalam (Be), 161. 

Ban Thom6, 406. 

Sartorins, Mr., 82. 

Sardp Singb, 44, 47. 

Bati, 862, 369, 864. 

Satinwood, 160. 

Batromalla, 346. 

SatnmalMsrtra, 840. 

Bittamangalam (fb), 98. 

SitiampMi (Bb), 88,146, 


Battiyuh' (Os), 268. 

Battiyainaagalam (0«), 81,146. 
BatMyavidi {D/), 19. 

Saunders, Mr. Thomas, 69, 230) 
Edward, 281. 

Bavana ootton mill, 408, 482. 

Bayer (sss Lsnd-ouatoms). 

Scarcities (sss Famines and scaroitios). 
Scenery, 6. 

SohooU, 197-200. 

Borew-pine mats, 86, 162, 878, 

Soudder, Bev. W. T., 86 note, 

Sea-borp« trade, 163. 

Bea.onstoms, 241. 

Second orop. 203, 209, 216, 820, 2 
Secretariat, French, 404, 

S4daas, 164, 1&&, 167,876, 393. 

*8eed time of crops, 122 note. 

Seer, (68h),.29i (weight), 106, 1(!7.* 
Sellinknppam (Ft), 260, 

Semangslam (Be), 22. 

Sembadavans, 29, 109,187,296, 339, 3( 
Bombbdn (Oc), 334, 

Bemmandalam, remains of the boi 
hedge at, 43 ; hghting at, 64, 60, 
Lntheran Mission buildings at, 
Founitiyar embankment near, 101; 
bartaok at, 267 ; Collootor’s office 
residence at, 3U6, 809. 

Semmerl sheep, 28 . 

Sbndamangalam (Os), 84, 86, 877. 
Bengalddui anient, 811. 

S^niyans, 315, 393. 

Senjikunnatiir (As), 31. 

84riknppam (Et), 2lT' 

Seroh pest, 120. 

Suringapatam, 72, 876, 887,866. 
Serinthaseoawn, 386. 

B5rndiic1ir (Ed), 191. 

Serpent wor ship, 102. 

Sttbania graudiflora^ 120 . 

Bossion, Court of, 248. 

Settipadei, 818. 

Settlement (res Revenue Settlement.) 
Seven Pagodas, 899. 

Seven Years Whr, 416. 

Sewell, Mr- Henry, 283; Mr. Robert, 3 
note, 387 note. 

BhadagonndhalU H. (Be), 4. 

Shah Abbas Bir&ni,340. 

Sbinins, 240. 

Bhlniknlam forest reserve (Be), 25, 16" 
Bhanmngam, 269. 

Sharp, Mr. Francis Bawdon Eastings, 
883. 

Shatiatope aniout (E/), connection 
Uppanir, 10 ; bridge over the l^Ui. 

11; its height, 11 ; laterite nsad 
21, 290) irrigation from, 118,188, 
264, 293 1 ayaont atsd revetma of, 
described, 189 i legBeated impirOTem 
to, 141 I Ooeds over, 187, 186. 
Bhed-mel, 166. 

Sheep, 88, dli, 120,160, 161, 164. 
BheflUId, Mr., 369. 



